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ADVERTISEMENT. 



It has been thought advifable to make, 
in the prefent Edition, fome alterations in 
the mode of arrangement of certain parts 
of this Treatife, yet without any change in 
the general train of reafoning and fenti- 
ment. Several additional Chapters, relating 
to fubjeds noticed fligbtjfy, or not at all, 
in the former Editions, have likewife been 
introduced 

It would be an aft of injuftice in the 
Author to omit his original acknowledge- 
ment how materially he has been indebted, 
in many of the fubfequent dilcuffions, to. 
the important obfervations fuggefted by his 
excellent friend, Mr. Babington, of Rothley 
Temple. 



YOXALL LODGF, 

June 12, 1798* 
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CHAP. L 



THE NATl/RE OF MORALITY AND MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY EXPLAINED. 

JL HE. difpofitions which Religion incul^ 
cates, together with the adtions which it 
enjoins, may be arranged under two heads, 
Piety' and Morality. Piety comprehends 
thofe difpofitions and anions of which the 
Supreme Being is the immediate objeA: 
Morality, thofe of which other beings are 
the immediate objedst 

• la 
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In popular language the term Piety is 
occafionally ufed in an extended meaning, 
to denote fome moral duty, the breach of 
which iJ accompanied with more than 
ordinary guilt. ,Thu3 the reverential love 
owing to parents has been denominated 
filial piety j and the afFeftion due between 
^brothers and fitters, fi-aternal piety. 

The fame duty may be at one time an 
adt of piety, at another an a£t of morality, 
accordingly as it refpedts the Deity, or fome 
other being. Thus gratitude, when exer- 
cifed towards God, is an a£t of piety; 
when exercifed (and, as in the former cafe, 
on religious principles) towards a human 
benefador, an ad of morality. Other 
examples of the fartie nature might be 
produced. 

The preceding ftatement, however brief, 
is fufficient to evince the clofe and infepa- 
rablc connedion, which fubfifts between 
Morality and Religion. It is alfo fufficient 
to demonftrate, that much of what is 

termed, 
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termed, in the language of the world, Mo- 
rality, ought properly to receive a different 
appellation. Moral reditude confifts not 
in the aAion, but in the motive from 
which the adion flows. Every part of 
the Scriptures proclaims, that the eye of 
God is directed to the heart. Suppofe a 
man uniformly to abftain from difhonefty* 
If he abftains .through policy, or through 
the fear of fhame or of punifliment, he has 
no claim to the character of a moral man. 
Anions, to be moral, muft ultimately flow 
from religion ; from an earnefl:, affedlion- 
ate, and habitual deHre of pleafmg God. 
The connection of real morality with reli- 
gion is the connection of a limb with the 
body, of a part with the whole. What 
God has thus joined together, let not man 
put afunder. The attempt, however, to 
feparate them has been by no means unfre- 
quent. Heretofore it might alraoft have 
been inferred, from treatifes on morals 
compofed by profeffed believers in Chrift- 
ianity, that it was the main purpofe of the 
authors to prove themfelves capable of 
B 2 extracting 
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cxtrading from the ftores of Reafon a com- 
plete code of human duty, without being 
indebted for a particle of affiftance to the 
revealed Word of God. At prefeilt, among 
writers who give credit to that Word, this 
fafhion is happily exploded. But it is ftill 
common to meet with men, and men 
oftenfibly Chriftians, who are extremely 
folicitous to maintain the character of mo- 
rality, without manifefting a correfponding 
earneftnefs to fupport that of piety ; and 
would leam, without much difturbance, 
that fufpicions were entertained rcfpeding 
their fincerity in the latter point, while the 
fmalleft intimation of a doubt as to the 
former would call forth eager refentment. 
The caufe of this diftinftion is not difficult 
to -be developed. In the condud: of bufi- 
nefs, and in the daily intercourfe of fociety 
between man and man,a defedt in piety isnot 
perceived to be immediately productive of 
thofe injurious confequences, which inftantly 
arife from an undifguifed breach of various 
moral duties, as of probity and veracity, or 
even of liberality and compaffion. Hence 

may 
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may be explained not only the fuperior 
anxiety of moft men refpedling their re- 
putation for thofe qualities, in comparifoa 
of piety ; but another faft likewife, to 
the exiftence of which experience beaia 
continual teftimony ; namely, that perfons, 
who are altogether devoid of piety, are not 
unfrequently found topra£lifefome branches 
of moral duty with tolerable fidelity and 
decorum. Not that the obedience of fuch 
men to the rules of moral obligation is ever 
known, or perhaps ever defigned, to be 
univerfal. They are moral, (if, in compli- 
ance with cuftom, we are to call them 
moral,) chiefly, if not entirely, from motives 
of intereft or of pride : and as far as inte- 
reft and pride travel in the path of moral 
obligation, they are not unwilling to follow 
it. They exhibit, in the ordinary occur- 
rences and tranfadkions of life, a degree of 
attention to the demands of juftice and 
benevolence, fufficient to fatisfy the gene- 
j-ality of obfervers. But let a ftrong tempt- 
ation be prefented, let intereft lay a heavy 
weight of advantage in one fcale, and pride 
»3 . ^« 
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be diffuaded by the profpe^t of concesd*^ 
ment from placing a counterpoife of ihame 
m the other ; and the event may eafily be 
predicted. In fuch a cafe, would a bafelefs 
moral fcnfibtlity, a feeling of which men of . 
the defcription now mentioned are often 
inclined to boaft, oppofe a fuccefsful refill^ 
ance ? No morality will ever be univerfal, 
no morality will ftand fevere trials, but 
that which is built on the folid foundation 
of Religion. They who are warmly defir- 
ou8 of pleafing God, and they alone, will 
•* have refpedt unto ali his command- 
" ments j" and will.be fupported by the 
cheering convidion, that " he knoweth 
** how to deliver the godly out of tempt- 
** ations." 

'. To be able to perform the duties of mo- 
rality, we muft not only have a clear 
knowledge of them individually, but muft 
alfo difcern their limits and relations. The 
icience that teaches the principles in which 
moral duties originate, together with the 
nature, the e?ctent, and the connexion of 

thpfe 
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ihofe dutie^i, is called Moral Philofophy. 
Its importance dunnot be depied. For its 
objed is to qualify men to underftand and 
pradtife one of the two branches of reli- 
gious duty. Neither can our obligation to 
i^dy it, in propoidon to our fcveral ca- 
pacines and opportunities, be queflioned^ 
For who can innocently negleft to furniflj 
himfelf, as abundantly as may be in his 
power, with the knowledge of thofe dutiesr 
which it is his bufinefs, according to the 
Appointment of God, hourly to pr^dlife j 
duties too which will form a leading article 
in the account, whicl\ he is tp render at the 
final day of retribution ? 

Since moral duties have recently b?en 
ftated as conftituting one branch of reli- 
gion; it may naturally be thought that the 
records of religion are the fources, whence 
all our knowledge of morality is to be 
derived. That the inftrudion which the 
Scriptures afford, whether concerning the 
general nature of morality, or more parti- 
cularly concerning individual duties, ought 
B4 to 
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be confidered as pofTeflin^ a pre-eminence 
to which no conclufiohs drawn from rea-^ 
fonings merely human cjin approach, is a 
truth which a Chriftian cannot ferioufly 
doubt* Yet Holy Writ is- not the only 
fource, neither could it have re^onably 
been expeAed to be the only fource, from 
which morality is to be deduced. The 
Scriptures fpeak to men as already not 
uninfr)rmed refpedling the principles of 
moral obligation, and the import of moral 
duties* They prefuppofe that the general 
nature pf juftice, and temperance, and bene- 
Yolence, and other virtues, is underftood. 
And though, from a comparifon of the 
many prafitical injundions and illtfftrations 
tp. be round in the Bible refjpedting thefe 
virtues, niuch additional light is thrown 
upon each bf them; yet fyftematic defini- 
tions of them would there be fought in vain. 
Much lefs do the Scriptures enter into a 
minute detail of the extent and bearings of 
any moral duty, of the yarions cafes in 
which it is to be exercifed, of the limits 
within which it is to be circumfcribed, of 
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the occafions when it is to give place in a 
greater or a lefs degree to the cotemporary 
elaims of fome odier duty. Detached 
hints on fuch points occaiionally prefent 
diiemfelves. But the cuftomary language 
of the Scriptures is general. When they 
fjpfeak of any virtue, they authoritatively 
eijjoin it in few and fimple words ; ^nd at 
the fame time frequently clothe the com-^ 
mand in fuch expreflions, as point out the 
duty of examining diligently into all the 
particulars, by the knowledge of which 
men may be better qualified to obey the 
fpirit of it. Thus 'mpn are diredled to 
^ follow righteoufnefs" {a\ " and cha- 
^ rity*-(3); to **^^if peace, and purfut 
" it'* (rj ; to ^Jlrive to enter in at the ftrait 
" gate'' {d) ; to ^^Judy to be quiet, and to 
" {how themfelves approved unto God''(^), 

: (a) 1 Tiin. yi. 11, 

(i) I Cor. xiv. I. — See alfo Pf. xxxviii. 20.— 
If. li. I.— Rom^ xiv. i9.«-^add various other paflagcs. 

(r)'Pri-jwxiv.-i4.J— I PtuHi. II. 

{d) Luke, xiii. 24. 

(0 I Thcff. iv. ii.-a Tim. il 15. 

Two 
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Two reafons may evinpe ihc wifdpm o£ 
the plan thus purfued in the facred writ- 
ings. In the firft place,.had the Scriptures 
been loaded with precepts framed to fplvc» 
without farther inquiry, the innumerable 
Ajoral doubts and difficulties, which wqu14 
be experienced by different individuals in 
paffing through life j each of which too in 
different individuals, and in the fame indi- 
vidual at difierent times, would be modified 
or complicated according to the temporary 
circumftances of the particular cafe ; they 
muft have been enlarged to a fize which 
would have rendered them altogether 
tmadapted to general ufe. They might 
have been occafionally confulted as law«« 
books. But they would have ceafed to be 
the Chriftian's daily manual of faith and 
pradice.' In the next place, they would 
have been far lefs fuited than they now are 
to promote w:hat. appears to be the general 
purpofe of the Almighty in his dealings 
with mankind in their prefent ftate of 
exiftence, namely, human probation. To 
piake our choice between the performance 

and 
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And the difngard of known duty is not the 
only mode of trial to which we are fub- 
j^^ed* To choofe whether we will diJi^ 
gently exert our faculties in learning and 
afcertaining our various duties, or fupinely 
give ourijblves no concern on.the fubjedl, is 
a mode of trial which can as little be 
avoided. For the fake of leaving fcope for 
the exercife of virtue in the latter branch 
of probation, whatever other wife ends 
may at the fame time have been held ia 
view, the Scriptures, it may be concluded, 
have abftained from entering into a more 
copious detail on each feparate divifion of 
morality. And for the fame purpofe appa- 
rently it is ordered, that in moral inveftir 
gations much clofe refearch and confcien- 
tious refledtion fhould be requifite j and 
that, notwithftanding the united aid of the 
Scriptures and of reafon, it fhould fome- 
times be in a high degree difficult to diftin- 
guifh the precife line of duty in private 
conduct. 

Pradlcal 
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Pra&ical errors in morality may proceed 
cither from a wrong application of 'princi- 
ples which are juft, or from the reception 
of thofe which' are falfe. Of the different 
falfe principles which have been recom- 
mended as fiandards of morality^ I know 
two only, which, in this country, retain 
much influence over the actions of indivi- 
duals. Thofe are, general expediency and 
honour. They may properly receive dit- 
XxnO, and immediate conlideration. The 
removal of error naturally tends to facilitate 
the difcovery and the eftablifliment of 
truth. 
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CHAP. II. 

ON THE PRINCIPLE QF GENERAL EXPEDIENCY 
AS THE STANDARD OF MORALITY. 

Utility, or, as the fame principle Is 
otherwife denominated, general expediency, 
after having been introduced to notice by 
Mr. Hume as the rule of moral duty, has 
recently been adopted under an improved 
form by Dr. Paley. Thefe eminent wri^ 
ers, though agreeing in fentiment as to the 
application of the principle itfelf, differ 
effentially both with refpeft to the fource 
from which they derive that principle, and 
the fandions on which they ground the 
obligation of conforming to it. The 
former reprefents it as fuggefted by nature; 
and has no inducements to offer in its 
behalf beyond the prefent confequences of 
adopting or difregarding it. Dr. Paley con* 
{\^tx%ViasJlowing from the will of God; and 
as enforced by the certain profpeSl of rewards 
and punijhments in a future life. How 
3 fmall 
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fmall is the efFedJ: to be expected from a 
fuggejiion of nature fandioned by mere 
temporal motives, when oppofed to the* 
felfifhnefs and paflions of men, will be beft 
underftood by thofe who are the moft 
confcious how frequently a decided belief 
of the impending glories and terrors of 
another world fails to fecure obedience to 
the laws of the Gofpel. The acknow- 
ledged abilities, however, of Mr. Hume, 
concurring with other favourable circum- 
ftances, have obtained to his principle many 
partifans even among thofe whofe opinions 
concerning religion differ widely from his 
own. The talents of Dr. Paley, the excel- 
lence of various parts of his moral writings, 
and the juftice of many of his conclufions, 
together with the reputation defervedly 
acquired by works of fuperior merit on a 
fubjed of ftill higher importance [f\ afford 

(/) On the Truth of the Chriftian Religion. Dr.Patey's 
Hora Paulina pofleffes the combined merits of origin- 
ality, acutenefs, and found reafoning, in a degree feldom 
equalled. His Ftew of the Evidences tf Chrijlianiiy is 
alfo, with fome exceptions, a work of fingulkr excellence 
and ufefulnefs. 

powerful 
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powerful fupport to the ftandard of mo- 
rality which he upholds. And from his 
hands Mr. Hume's principle comes forth 
app^ently eftabliihed on that foundation, 
and invefted with thofe fandiions which are 
neceflary to g2un to it the confidence of 
Ghriflian inquirers. On thefe accounts it 
is proper, that, in. examining whether the 
principle of general expediency has been 
rightly aflumed as the criterit)n of moral 
duty, I fhould confider it under the form 
in which it is delineated by Dr. Paley. 

A brief ftatement of Dr. Paley 's fun- 
damental propofitions, and of his mode of 
applying them, is neceflary to be given, 
antecedently to any invefliigation concern- 
ing their trudi. 

Dr. Paley dates, that(^) all obligation 
confifts in being urged by a violent motive 
refulting from the command of another; 

(g) Elemcntsof Moral and Political Philofophy, p. ^j. 
vol. i* cd. 6th, Svo. To this edition all fubfequent 
references are made. 

and 
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and that xrioral obligation {b) implies the 
being impelled to perform certain anions, 
and to abftain from others, by the expeift- 
ation of future rewards and punifhments,, . 
refulting from the appointment of God. 
Hence he infers, that " to (/) inquire what 
** is our duty, or what we arc obliged to do, 
** in any inftance, is, in efFedt, to inquire 
" what is the will of God in that inftance." 

The truth of the Chriftian religion hav- 
ing been prefuppofed. Dr. Paley then 
obfdj|es, that " there are two methods of 
« c^&nSng at the will of God on any 

•* Krft, By his exprefs declarations, when 
" they are to be had ; and which muflt 
be fought for in Scripture.'* 



€C 



^ Secondly, By what we can difcover of 
*• his defigns and difpofition from his 
•• works ; or, as we ufually call it, the 
light of Nature.'* 



«c 



(A) Page 59^ vol. i. (/) Page 62, vol. i. 

On 
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> On the prefumption of the divine bene- 
volence, a prefumption which Dr. Paltfy^ 
afterwards confirms from a confideratioa 
of the conftitution of nature, and which 
might with much propriety have been 
fhown to be a fundamental principle of 
Chriftianity ; he concludes, that (/) ** the . 
^^ method of coming at the will of God 
•* concerning any a£l:ion, by the light of 
** nature, is to inquire into the tendency of 
^ that adion to promote or diminiih the ge- 
^* neral happinefs.' 



9f 



Whatever (i») is expedient, he aflSnns to 
be right. But in confequence of having" 
ihewn {n) the neceffity of all moral g^p^^em- 
ment being administered according to gene« 
ral rules, he fubjoins, " It(c^) muft be ex- 
?* pedient upon the whole, ^t the long run j 
^^ in all its effeds collateral and remote, as 
^ well as in thofe which ar^ immediate and 
. • * 

{0 Page 70. vol. i. (m) Page 70. vol. i. 

{n) Page 74, voU U (o) Page 78. vol. I 

/. C ♦^dircaj 
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^ dircdi $ a» it is obrious that, in computing 
^ confequences, it makes no difference in 
*f what way, or at what diftauce, they 
**enfue." . 

Haring once eftabliihed, to his own {ati£« 
fadion, the principle of general expediency, 
lot the manner which has been dated; he 
kppUes it as the fole ftandard, not of thofe 
ioioral duties only concerning which the 
Sc^ptuxeado not furnifii him with fixfficient 
information, but ^f all moral duties uni-* 
verfaliy, of whatever nature, and however 
aicertaflEBiedr > " The criterion (p} of right is 
futility,. fVJbatever(q) is expedient is. 
^ rigMI It is the utility of any moral rule 
^ alone wbich^ conftitutes^ the obligatioa of 
•* it," And fliortfy afterwards, defcribing 
himfelf as called upon to prove aflafiiii-^ 
ation, robbery, 'and perjury unlawful, ifl- 
ftead of makings or leaving room for^ ^ 
decifive appeal to Scripture on the fubjeG, he 

ip) Page ju vol«i. (^} Page 70. vol. i. 

replies^ 
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replies, " Thefe (r) anions are not ufeful ; 
^^ and fbrthat reafon, and that alone ^ are not 
«* righti'* He ftirther declares^ that tvery 
morat rule Is liable to be fiipcrfeded in par-^- 
ficiiiar cafes on the ground of expediency, 
*^M6itJ Philofophy(/) cannot pronounce 
•' tfiat any rttle of morality is fo rigid as to 
•• feerid to no exceptions ; nor, on the othet 
•* hatid, can (he comprife thefe exceptions 
•* ti^rtthin any previous defcription. She 
* confeflfes that the obligation of every law 
^ depends upon i*s ultimate utility ; that 
^ this utility having a finite and determin* 
^ ate val6e, fituationS maybe feigned, and 
^ COfifequendy.may poffibly arife, in which 
^ rfie geiteirdl tendency is outweighed By the 
** enottnity of the particular mifchief;'^ 
itit o( courfe whdti ultimate titility, ahd 
cbnfequenriy the will of God, render it 
a^ nittcli all a5£i of duty to break the rule> 
as it is on other occafions to obferve it* - 

(r) Page 71. vol i. W Page 411. vol, il. 

c a But 
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But who fliall judge of the expediency? 
^' Every (/) man,'* he replies, " for himfelf /* 
And is there not great danger of a man's 
eftimating amifs the expediency in a vail 
variety of cafes; and thence ading in a 
manner diredly repugnant to the line of 
conduft which he ought to have purfued ? 
Dr. Paley, anticipating this objedion, en-* 
deavours to provide againil; it ; and ventures 
a bold aflertion, that every other fyftem of 
morality is not lefs expofed, is perhaps 
more expofed, than that which he pa^ 
tronifes, both to cafual and to wilful mifap- 
{Plication. " The {u) danger of error and 
•* abufe is no objedlion to the rule of expe^ 
** diChcy, becaufe every other rule is liable 
** to the fame or greater : and every rule 
** that can be propounded upon the fubjedl 
^ (like all rules which appeal to or bind the 
^^ confcience] mufl: in the application de« 
«* pend upon private judgement.'' 

(0 Page 142. vol ii. (u) Page 143. voL iu 

ThU 
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This paragraph, in which the argument 
is couched in general terms, equally appli- 
cable to every cafe of expediency, contains 
the language and determination of Dr. Paley 
in applying his theory to the duty of civil 
fubmifiion or refiftance; and it contains 
what muft be his language and determin- 
ation refpedling every other moral duty, as 
he founds all on the fame principle. 

Such is Dr. Paley's expofition of his 
principle of morality. The refult of his 
ftatement is, that a man is bound to the 
obfervance of each moral rule, as long as he 
thinks fuch obfervance generally expedient ; 
that he is permitted, and even obliged in 
confcience, to difregard any moral rule, 
whenever in his opinion the violation of it 
will be attended on the whole with beneficial 
confequences ; and that with refpedt to 
every moral rule cafes may occur, in which 
expediency will a&ually require the viola^ 
tion to take place. 

c 3 Now 
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. Now it is evident that the do£krinc of 
general expediency thus explained, which 
affirms that utility is the fole meafure of the 
reftitude or deprayity of every action, and 
at the fame time conftitutes the agent the 
fble judge qf that utility, with unlimited 
latitude of difcretion, poffeflfes many popu- 
lar attradioos. It will be cheerfully em^ 
braced by thofe whofe indolence defires a 
rule of condud eafy to be retained, and of 
iiniverfal application ^j by thofc whofe vague 
opinions and ill-governed pailions are ^erfe 
to abfohitc and immutable reftraintsj and 
by thofe who affirm, that a moral agent 
fhouldj^ in every cafe, be permitted to de- 
termine for himfelf, unfettered by any 
di<3:ates of revelation, what adions will 
promote on the whole his happinefs or 
ipifery. Other caufes, uncohneded with 
thefe prejudices and errors, will concur in 
producing the fame effedt. The-feeming 
piety of the idea, that the rule to which 
the condud of the Almighty is conform- 
able fhould be the^ immediate ftandard of 

human 
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h'umaa adions, is likely to dazzle well- 
difpofed minds. Perfons of the oppolite 
defcription, who may find it convenient to 
affed a fenfe df virtue, will gladly profefs 
a principle which authorifes them to depart^ 
at their own difcretion, from the moil 
pofitive rules of morality} teacheii them 
that every unbendirig precept, however 
generally received, is founded on falfe and 
contraded views of things ; and thus pro- 
mifes them a plaufible and never-failin^ 
defence for any meafures, which they may 
choofe to adopt. 

Such is the alluring nature of the general 
rule -under conlideration. And many of 
the inferences which have been derived 
from it are fuited to quiet the alarms of the 
rigid moralift. In, Dr. Paley's treatife many 
obfervations and conclufions, bearing fuch 
evident marks of truth and juftice, are pre^ 
fented to the reader; that if he does not 
paufe to confider how far they are corifift- 
ent with the principle from which they arc 
(aid to flow, and how far they are com- 
C 4 patible 
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patible with other parts of the fame work, 
fie will be perfuaded that the duties, which 
he has been ufed to regard as of abfolute 
obligation, continue facred and indifpenf* 
^ble under the rule of general expediency. 

I apprehend, however, that the principle 
of general expediency is not fupported by 
|uiy proof which will ftand the teft of clofe 
examination ; that it is liable, in the hand$ 
of man, to fuch mifapplication and perver- 
fion, that its general reception would ap^ 
parently be mod unfavourable to human 
fiappinefs; that it is totally incompatible 
Vith the precepts of Scripture ; and that it 
never could be defiened, nor can poffibly be 
adopted, for the regulatioii pf human con-* 
dudt. 

Each of thefe pofitions calls for diftin£t 
confider^tion* 

I. The proof alleged in fupport of the 
principle of general expediency is radically 
defedive* 



• <€ 
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Dr. Paley, after having fliown that the 
duty of oiMi confifts in obeying the will of 
Gody reafons in the following manner: 
^* God (x) Almighty wills and wiflies the hap- 
** pinefs of his creatures ; and confequently 
** thofe adions which promote that will and 
*^ wiih muft be ^gneeable to him ; and the 
^* contrary." He infers as a neceflkry con» 
clufion from thefe premifes, that " the 
** {y) method of coming at the will of God 
^ concerning any adlion by the light of 
** nature is, to inquire into the tendency of 
*' that action to promote or diminifh the 

general happinefs." 



The firft ftep in this reafoning, namely, 
that " God wills and wiflies the happinefs 
** of his creatures," if underftood in the 
full latitude of the terms, demands uncon- 
ditional affent. The Divine Author of the 
liniverfe is a being of unbounded benevo- 
lence. And a defire of promoting happi- 
nefs, or in other words general expediency, 

ix) Paley, p» 65. vol. i. (y) P. 65 and 70. vol. i. 

extending 
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extending to all created beings, is an un« 
changeable motive of his condudl* 

The confcqucnce deduced from the fwe-r 
going fa£t, that ^^ thofe a&ions which pro-* 
^^ mote that happinefs mud be agreeable to 
^ him, and the contrary,'* is alfo ftridly 
true, if adions be confidered in the abftradt 
without any reference to the motives of the 
agent. The Almighty approves or difap- 
proves of anions, viewed in this light, 
accordingly as they further or impede his 
plan of univerfal good« 

But the inference drawn from thefe 
pofitions, namely, that " the method of 
♦* coming at the will of God concerning 
** any aftion by the light of nature is to 
inquire into the tendency of that adion 
to promote or dimini{h the general hap- 
pinefs,*' is certainly not a regular de- 
dudliom There is no neCeflary connexion 
between the premifes and the conclufion. 
Were the powers of the human intellect 
unlimited, and capable of deriving know- 
ledge 
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ledge from ^wy fpecified fource, of drawing 
it forth from every fecret repofitory ia 
which it is ftored, the conclufion would be 
juft. For, in that cafe, in order to indi- 
cate the method of obtaining knowledge of 
any kind, nothing more would be requifite 
than that the ftorehoufe in which it is 
hidden ihould be fpecified. Bu( as human 
faculties are circumfcribed and imperfed, 
it is not only poflible, but very probable, 
that with refped to various fubjedls they 
may not be competent to deduce know^ 
ledge from fources, from which, were 
thofe faculties more extenfive and mor<? 
powerful, we fhould have been able to 
obtain it. If, for example, we were de- 
firous of knowing the will of the Almighty 
on a particular point, and had learned by 
fome inconteftable proof that he had com- 
municated that will to the angels ; what 
fhould we think of the advifer, who fhould 
ferioufly direft us to confult the angels 
refpedling it ? No one can be faid to have 
pointed out the method of acquiring the 
knowledge either of the will of God, or of 

any 
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any other fubjcft, unlefs, after having 
fliown the fource from which, abftra6tedly 
fpeaking, it is derivablei he proves, in the 
next place, that man has faculties enabling 
him to derive it from that fource. Now on 
the latter head Dr. Paley is totally filent. 
He mentions an undoubted abfhrad fource of 
the knowledge of the will of Qod concern- 
ing human anions, namely, their tendency 
to promote or diminiih the general happi- 
taefs ; but makes no attempt to prove that 
our faculties are fuch as to enable us to 
derive this knowledge from the fource in 
queftion. He contents himfelf with diredt* 
ing us " to inquire," when he fhould have 
proved us able to dtfcover. This important 
chafm in his argument entirely deftroys the 
validity of his conclufion ; and leaves his 
declaration that " an inquiry into the ten- 
*' dency of anions to promote or diminifh 
** th^ general happinefs/* (or, in other 
words, the rule of general expediency,' " is 
** the method of coming at the will of God,'* 
an aflertion unfupported by proof. " What 
" though I admit," fome hefitating in- 
quirer 
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quirer may obferve, ** that the Almighty 
** wills and wiflies the happineft of man- 
" kind: is it therefore a certain and felf- 
*• evident truth, that in determining by the 
^ light of nature the morality of any ailion, 
" I am to regard nothing but my gueffes at 
" its tendency to promote or impede the 
** general happincfs ? The ableft defender 
" of general expediency tells me that I am 
" to determine it thus, and thus only ; and 
** of courfe means me to underftand that I 
** have faculties equal to the office of thus 
*• afcertaining it. But my fecurity that he 
** is right with regard to either point is 
" merely his unfupported aflertion. Is ic 
** certdn and felf-evident that there is not any 
** one rule of morality which, under certain 
^ circumftances, it may not be my abfolute 
**daty to violate? The fame authority 
f5 aflures me that there is not one ; and 
f^ tells me that it muft be fo, becaufe the 
^•violation of every moral rule may at 
♦• times be generally expedient. Here 
!V again, if I examine Into the grounds of 
^ his reafooing^ I fibd it refting folely oa 

" his 
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** his former affertion. Is it certain and 
^ felf-evident that God may not hare 
•* placed within the reach of our faculties 
•* better rules of natural morality, better to 
** us, becaufe more tAvious and mor6 fafe, 
" than the rule of general expediency ? I 
•** am told pofitirely from the feme autho- 
^* rity, that he has not j and that every 
•* other moral rule is liable to the fame or 
**to greater danger of error and abufe. 
" But for thefe fads alfo, if la^s they be, 
** I have no afTurance but a biare affertion/^ 

The fubjedt may be ilhiftrated by apply- 
ing in another inftance the mode of reafoii- 
ing advanced in fupport of gMeral expe- 
diency* 

.' . . . J . . J ' • ... 

When St. Paul's «at6edf^Vas tit&kd', 
the architea willed and ^Ifliedthe eaWef- 
lence bf the edifke. Snj^pdfeUhts pofitibii 
Allows ' Con(t<pi&at\j thoCe ptoceediM^i 
of the M^othtAmf whiek ikould' pronvdtS 
illKit will atid^wifiij TAuft have^beea agre^ 
id}le to hiis] and the eoatliVf. Granted! 

6 idfo. 
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alfo. Therefore the method which it yras 
right for the workmen, individually, to 
purfue, if they were at any time without 
fpecific inftruAions, in order to afcertain 
his will refpefting any proceeding, was to 
inquire into the tendency of that proceeding 
to proitiQte or diminilh the excellence of 
the ilrudture. If one of the mafons had 
reafoned in this manner, and had accord-> 
ingly commenced, at his own difcretion, an 
arch in one place, and formed the rudi* 
ments of a dome in another; would he have 
been able to ex<:tilpate himfelf from the 
charge of prefumption ? Would his argu- 
ments have been judged logical, and ac« 
tepted by the archrtedt as a defence of his 
eondtid ? Would he have beea allowed to 
be capable of afccrtaining the will of Sir 
Ghriftopher Wren from his own crude 
idfeas of architedirral expediency ? But 
fortfhcr ; it has been already fhown that 
general expediettcy^ though feeming at firft 
to iiflmne juw(cR£tk)n in tbofe cafes onlyv 
with refped to which we do not, derive 
precife inftruftions from Revelation, be- 
comes 
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comes in its application paramount to thd 

dire£tions, which God has given to us in 

the Scriptftres ; and authorifes every man to 

difobey the moft pofitive divine commands 

whenever, in his opinion, the obfervance of 

them would, on the whole, be inexpedient* 

Suppofe then the mafon not only to have 

commenced an arch and proje^ed a dome 

without inftrudions, but to have done thia 

contrary to his inftru£tions; or to have 

pulled down an arch or a dome already 

finifhed, and making a part of the archited'a 

plan. Suppofe him to have continued his 

defence in the words, mutatis mutandis, ia 

which Dr. Paley purfues his reafoning : 

that his proceedings are to be eftimated by 

their tendency : that whatever is expedient 

is right : that it is the utility alone of any 

injun£tion which conftitutes the obligation 

of it (a) : that every injundlion is to be 

difregarded when utility requires : that with 

refped to every (j) injundion fuch cafes 

may occur : and that every {b) man is to 

(z) Paley, vol. i. p. 70. {a) P. 41 1, vo}. Ji« 

\b) p. 142. vol, ii. 

judge 
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j«lg€ of them for himfelf : that ^ dbedi- 
cnce to the dire£tiDn$ which he had received 
refjpefting the arch ind the dbme appeared 
to hiih inexpedient, he was at liberty, ind 
tven obliged in confciente, to difobey theimi 
Would the workman have been heard with 
patience ? Would his temerity have efcaped 
a prifon ? 

IL The fecieptioil of the rule of general 
expediency would be pernicious to th^ 
happinefs of mankinds 

This pofitloii alonei if eftablifliedi would 
be fuflScient to prove the inadmiflibility of 
the principle in queftion. For though a 
ftrong probability that the idoptibn of any 
particular principle as the ftandard of mo^ 
reality would conduce to the happinefs of 
mankind would not be of itfelf a proof that 
the principle ought to be adopted ; fince 
God may have already pointed out a differ- 
ent criterion of moral duty in his revealed 
Word, or by the light of nature : yet if a 
principle^ refting. its pretenfions on the 
ground 
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ground of its conduciveDefs' to hutnn 
happinefs, be found on examination fiib- 
verfive of that happincfs, it is a felo dc fe ; 
it is at irreconcileabic variance with itfelf ; 
it deftroys itfelf by the inferences fairly and 
neceflarily to be deduced from it. 

A virtuous moralift, who adopts the 
principle of general expediency, muft 
maintain that, in certain poilible cafes, he 
&ould deferve npt merely pardon, but 
approbation, from his fellow-creatures, for 
adions which are ufually deemed the 
blacked crimes. He mud maintain that 
drcxmiftances may arife, which (hall entitle 
him, on fcriptural grounds, to the reward 
of everlafting glory at the judgement-feat of 
Chrift, for rapine, for hypocrify, for per- 
juries, for murders, for having betrayed his 
country, or abjured his God. He muft 
tnaint^in that his private opinion of future 
contingences is the ftandard, which alone 
cftabliflies the meaning of the plaineft 
precepts, and the obligation of the moft 
pofitive injundions, of tlie Gofpel. 

From 
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" From the ftatement already given, it is 
undeniable, that no one of the cafes defcribed 
is too extravagant to be verified by fads, or 
to be authorifed by 'general expediency* 
And that principle, even if its defenders 
had left themfelves the liberty of afferting 
that no crime, fuch as thofe which have 
been mentioned, can ever be generally 
expedient, would ftill fupply an infuperablc 
objedidn againft itfelf. For in eftimatiog 
the confeqyences which would accrue to 
human happinefs, from its reception, it 
requires us to takp into the account not 
only thofe conclufions which are fairly 
deducible from it, but thofe alfo which we 
may reafonably fuppofe will aftually be 
inferred, or fuccefsfuUy reprefented a^ 
inferred, from it by a confiderable part of 
mankind. Now, in the firft place, it 
would fully juftify a man to his own confci- 
ence in the commiiEon of any one, or all, of 
the enormities which have been mentioned^ 
provided he were perfuaded of the general 
Utility of his condud; whether that perfua- 
fipft were thic refult of rcafon, of prejudice, 
D 2 or 
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or of fahaticifm. And, in the fec6ncl 
place, it furely cannot be doubted that not 
only fanaticifm and prejudice, but that 
reafon herfelf would continually miilead 
him who Ihbuld argue froin this principle, 
;when it is confidered that the preinifes, 
from which his conclufions ajre to be drawn, 
are wholly uncertain in their nature, ancj 
unlimited in their tiumber ; b^ing mere 
jjonje£ture$ refpeding" an endlefs train" of 
ftiture confequences, 

. If fuch would be the nieceflary fruitS: of 
this principle, when applied by the vir-^ 
tuous ; what would be its effefts in the 
hands of the wicked ? Would it not be 
fliiide to affume every form under the 
management of artifice; and to countenance' 
every jpradlice at the beck of paffion knd 
intereft I And how would it be narrowed 
and contraded when fubmitted to the igno- 
rance of the bulk of mankind, fo little 
qualified to difcover and appreciate even 
apparently obvious caufes of utility, to 
forefee the more dired and immediate 

confe- 
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confequences of adtions, and to comprehend 
the moll fimple of the defigns of (r) Provi-- 
dcncct 

In the light in which we are now con-* 
templating the rule of general expediency, 
particular attention is due to the ufe likely 
to be made of it by men in power, fup* 
pofing them to have adopted it, as their itt- 
fluence over the happinefs qf others is & 
extenfive and fo great. And let it be re- 
membered that although we, by the blefling 
of Heaven, appear in little danger of ex- 
periencing either civil or religious tyranny, 

(c) Mr. Hume not only admits thefe confequences, but 
has the adJrofs to reprelent them as arguments in favour of 
his fyftem. Speaking on this fubjeft, he fays, (Eflays, . 
London, 1764, p. 298, note, vol. ii,) " It is wifely or-.. 
^^ dained by nature, that private connexions (hould com- 
^^ moqly prevail over univerfal views and confiderations :" 
in other words, that a principal recommendation of the 
ryle of general expediency is the certainty that it will 
rarely be obeyed. Without concerning myfelf to inquire 
whether Mr . Hume has taken the mod prudent method of 
defending his principle, I am glad to avail myfelf of his 
authority, in fupport of the fad, that the rule, if admitted, 
would, from its very nature, be feldom obferved in pra6t!ce« 
D 3 Othc^" 
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Other countries arc fubjefted or cxpofed to 
both : and that a principle of morality, if 
juft, demands and is entitled to be univer- 
fally received throughout the world. 

The admiflion then of this rule would be 
extremely favourable to defpotifm. The fu- 
preme magiftrate (whatever be his deno- 
mination) is told that there is no fuch thing 
as right in oppofition to general expediency; 
and he is alfo told that be is to judge of that 
expediency. He can fcarcely meet with a 
principle more likely to miflead himfelf ; 
nor need he wifh for one more convenient, 
when he is defirous of impofmg upon 
others. If he be a good man, confcious of 
the purity of his views, and ftrongly im- 
prefled with a convidion of the bleffings 
which would arife from the fuccefs of his 
plans } how eafily will it vindiqate to his 
Own fatisfaftion any line of conduct which 
he may wifh to purfue ! If he be ambi- 
tious and defigning, it will never fail to 
fupply him with fpecious reafoning, with 
which he may dazzle or blind a large pro- 
portion 
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portion at leaft of his fubje&s, and prevent 
them from oppofing with firmneis and 
vigour thofe fchemes agaiaft the public 
liberty, which, either by bold encroach- 
ments or by infidious machinations, he is 
attempting to carry into effed:. 

Nor would this principle point more di- 
redly, or lead more rapidly, to civil than to 
religious flavery. How often would an up- 
right (^/) magiflrate be perfuaded, when the 

matchlefg 

(d) Dr. Paley allows Cp. 3x89 vol. ii«) that, if fuch con* 
dufions as thefe would follow from his prindpley it muft be 
given up. That they do refult from it, is a point which ap- 
pears by no means doubtful. And in h6t the reader has 
feen that it muft be given up, if it be probable that fuch 
condu(5l, as thefe conclufions profefs to authorife, would ge- 
nerally, even though erroneoufly, follow firom its reception. 
Dr. Paley ftates, in perfedl conformity to his principles 
(p. 529), that it is lawful for the magiftrate to interfere in 
the affairs of religion whenever his interference appears ia 
him to conduce, by its general tendency, to the. public hap- 
pinefs. Will not fuch an appearance continually prefent 
itfelf to the eye of ignorance, of policy, and of enthufiafm I 
In the fame place, and in the pages immediately preceding 
and following. Dr. Paley decides on the fubjed in equal 
contradiSion to thofe di£btes of reafon, which require 
every man to be permitted to wor(bip God quietly in the 

D 4 way 
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matclilefs benefits of true faith, and thei 
invaluable happinefs of everlafling falvation, 

were 



l^y which bis confcience prefcribes, while he neither in- 
fringes the civil nor the religious rights of his neighbour j 
and to the general tenor of the gofpel, which reprobates 
perfecution as being wrong and unchriflian in itfelf^ and not 
becaufe in the long run it would prove unfuccefsful. He 
authorifes the magiftrate to employ any kind of perfecution 
whatever, if perfuaded that on the. whole perfecution U 
ufeful in eftablifhing religious faith. And the only fecurity 
which he afFordis to the fubjedl againft perfecution is his 
declaration to. the magiftrate* that if generally adopted 
it would be pernicious, and therefore ought not to be em- 
ployed by him. However the magiftrate, though he (hould 
fortunately adopt Dr. Paley's opinion on the latter point, will 
not fail to remember, that the fame inftrudor has exprefsly 
forewarned him (vol. ii. p. 411*} that *^ n$ rule of 
^} morality is fo rigid as not to bend to exceptions ; that 
*• thcfe exceptions cannot' be comprifed within any pre- 
** vious defcription ; that the obligation of every law 
*' depends on its ultimate utility ; that this utility has a 
** finite and determinate value; and confequently that 
^* cafes may arife, in which the general tendency is out- 
•* weighed by the enormity of the particular mifchief ;" 
that is to fay, in which it becomes a duty to difobey the 
general moral rule on account of the mifchief that would 
follow, or muftbe fuftered to continue, were it obferved. 
The magiftrate, when under the ftrong |>reflure of prc- 
fent motives of bigotry or of intereft, would probably not 
find much difficulty in perfuading himfelf that the exifting 

cafe 
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were prefled upon him, that general ex- 
pediency required him to abandon the 
heretic to the zeal of the mifguided, but 
well-meaning, prieft ! And how much 
more frequently would the tyrant and the 
bigot defend upon this plea the precon- 
certed facrifice of an obnoxious fedt to 
their rapacity and pride ! 

A moderate knowledge of hiftory will 
fhow th?it this reafoning is confirmed by 
numerous fadls. The principle of expe- 
diency has beeij alleged to juftify fucceffive 
invafions of the civil and religious rights of 
mankind, too palpably unjuft to be vindi- 
cated on any other plea. Was it not al- 
leged when the Albigenfes were devoted to 
the fword ; when the fires of the Inquifition 
were kindled ? Was it not the foundation 
of the abominable dodlrines of the Jefuits j 

cafe is otic of thefe lawful exceptions. And at any rate 
he would find this' commodious dodrine of exceptions a 
very happy method of impofing on the underftandings 
of others, and leading them' to acquiefcc in his plaufiblc 
vindication of intolerance and cruelty. 

of 
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of their intriguing counfels a$ politicians, 
their unchriflian compliances as miflion- 
aries ? Have we not heard it maintained 
to vindicate the breaches of faith, and the 
tyrannical ufurpations, which have blotted 
out the name of Poland from among the 
dates of Europe ? Have we not heard it 
the leading maxim in the mouths of the 
philofophical anarchiils, whofe crimes have 
deluged France with blood ? Do we not 
even yet hear it aflerted in Great Britain to 
juftify the horrors of the flave-trade ? 

Though the foregoing examples of the 
probable effeds of the reception of this rule 
liave been feleded on account of their mag- 
nitude, it might perhaps be affirmed with 
truth and accuracy, that the numberlefs 
evils which would fpring from the fame 
fource, and infeft private life, though fingly 
not fufficiently prominent to be charac- 
terifed, would collcdively produce a greater 
aggregate of mifery. 

I anti- 
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I anticipate the reply, which an advocate 
for the principle of general expediency 
would probably return to the preceding 
obfervation$. He would allege that all 
iporal rules, fmce they depend in their 
exercife on private judgement, may be mi£- 
conftrued and perverted j that a charge, 
which may be indifcrimin^tely urged 
againft every ilandard of morality, is not 
of itfelf fufficient to evince the falfehood of 
any } that I have taken for granted, rather 
than proved, that the rule in queftion is 
more difficult to be applied, and more liable 
to be abufed, than other elementary prin* 
ciples of ethics.1 

Is the principle then of juftice, which 
heretofore was generally admitted, in argu- 
ment at lead, if not in practice, to be para- 
mount to every other moral confideration, 
expofed to equal danger of error and abufe 
in the application with the principle of 
utility ? Juftice deduces her conclufions 
from premifes which are always definite ; 

and| 
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andi commonly, few andfimple. Utility 
muft reafon from premifes avowedly fubjedl 
to no limit ; unlefs fhe can affix a bound to 
the number and to the extent of that feries 
of confequences, which may arife from the 
aftions refpedting which fhe is to decide : 
confequences " collateral, remote, imme- 
*' mediate, and diredt ; as in computing 
*• confeitjuences it makes no diflfbrence ia 
** what way or at what diftance they en-' 
** fue (^)." Juftice reafons wholly from 
fadts; which are naturally capable of being 
afcertained. Utility argues from mere con- 
jectures refpefting contingences ; which 
are of courfe incapable of proof, Juftice 
lays down a fyftem of precife and unalter- 
able rules* Utility confefles that fhe can 
frame " no rules without exceptions, nor 
" compiife thofe exceptions within any 
*' previous description." Let the reader 
judge, from this very fhort comparative ftate- 
ment, whether the principle of juftice or 
that of utility affords the greater latitude for 

(e) Paley, vol. i. p. 78. 

error 
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error in fpeculation, as well as the more 
ample fcope for abufe in pradice (/). 

They who are difpofed to adopt the 
principle of geneiral expediency, may pro^ 

(f) Dr. Palcy himfclf, in fomc parts of his work, par- 
ticularly in his chapters on utility and on general rules, 
feems ftrongly imprefled with a fenfe of the mifchiefs which 
would enfue, if men werC/ permitted to difobey the com- 
mands of juftice whcniever fuch conduct (hould appear to 
them expedient. His argument, in fhe paflages to which I 
allude, coincides with mine, and is incompatible with the 
kdmiffion of the principle which he recommends. Thus 
be denies (p« 73, vol. i.) tfcat an oppreflbr may be aflaflin- 
ated by any one who thinks him ^' better out of the way 
** than in it ;" becaufe " if you allow this excufe in the 
" prefeni inftance, you muft allow it to all who a£l ip the 
** hme manner^ and from the fame motive ; that is, you 
^ muft allow every nian to kill any one he meets, whom he 
'^ thinks noxious or ufelels ; which, in the event, would be 
•* to commit every man's life an^l fafcty to the fplecn, fury* 
** and fanaticifm of his neighbour ; a difpofition of affeirs 
^ which would foon fill the world with mifery and confu- 
** fjon i and, ere long, put an end to human fociety, if not 
•• tb the human fpccies.'* Has he not, in thefe words, 
defer ibed and ftigmatifed his own principle ? Poes not his 
do^ine of general expediency, which pronounces no moral 
rule to be free from exceptions, and authorif^s every man 
to perpetrate whatever he conceives to be ufeful, comnwt the 
property, the liberty, add the life, of each individual to the 
fpleen^ fury* and fanaticifm, of his neighbour; and open 
wide a door to enormities fubverfive of focial happineft, and 
dcftru£live of mankind ? 

: 6 perly 
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ferlj take the following queftions into 
their ferious confideration. 

Firft ; Does it appear probable, a priori^ 
'that the Almighty would leave his creatures 
to the guidance of fo vague and fo danger- 
ous a rule ? 

Secondly ; If an unprejudiced perfon were 
to argue from general expediency alone, 
would not his firft conclufion be, that this 
rule of conduct fhould not be adopted by 
men ? 

III. The adoption of the rule of general 
expediency as the ftandard of morals is 
incompatible with obedience to the Scrip- 
tures. 

Prcvioufly to any direCt proof of this 
pofition, it may be advifable to notice the 
tendency of the rule under confideration to 
impede the reception of the Scriptures, and 
of the religion which they teach, among 
thofe who at prefent deny their divine 
authority. 

Though 
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Though the advocates of general expe-* 
diency do not lay down, or exprefsly de- 
fend, the pofition, that utility is the crite- 
rion of religious truth j they unequivocally 
maintain utility, of which every man is to: 
judge for himfelf, to be the only infallible 
teft and criterion of the Divine will. If an 
infidel then were to undertaike to inveftigate 
the truth of Chriftianity, he ought, upon their 
fyftcm, to fix his attention, in the firft place. 
On the determination of this fundamental 
point, whether the reception of the Gofpcl 
would or would not, in his opinion, pro- 
mote the general happinefs of mankind. 
For, according to the principle in queftton, 
the refult.of his inquiries into that point 
muft decide, whether it can be the will of 
God that the Chriftian religion fhould be 
embraced by men : in other words, whether 
it be true that the Chriftian religion has. 
God for its author. If, in examining the 
queftion, whether the reception of the 
Gofpel would or would not be ufeful oa 
the whole, he (hould decide in the affirm- 
ative, he muft confider all further evidence 

of 
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of every kind concerning the trutKof Chrifl- 
ianity as ufelefs ; as being of a far inferior 
nature, and able. to add nothing to the 
conviction already produced by the decifivc 
teftimony of general expediency. And he 
would continue a Chriftian, unlefs, by en- 
tangling, himfelf in the labyrinth of remdte 
contingencea, hfe dOiould think that he dif* 
covered greater expediency in fome other 
fyftem ; the whole, or the more expedient 
parts, of which he would then be bound to 
adopt. But what if he fhould determine in 
the negative ? Unbelievers [g) in general 

. {g) Warburton, in his Alliance between Church and 
State, (4th edition, p. 78, note) affirms, that Bayle, Col- 
lins, Tindal, Bolingbroke, and all the other writers againft 
Revelation, except Hobbes, laboured to (hew the GofpeU 
fyftem to be in tlie higheft degree unreafonable. A refer- 
ence to Leland's account of deiftical writers will (hew that 
by the term *' unreafonable" VVarburton did mean, or might 
fairly have meant, inexpedient. He alfo quotes (Alliance, 
p. 250) (bme expreffions from Roufleau, which fufficiently 
indicate that author's opinion : ^' Chriftianity preaches up 
•* nothing but flavery and dependande. The fpirit of it fs 
*^ too favourable to tyranny, for her not always to take the 
** advantage of it. True Chriftians are made to be flaves/* 
&c. To thefe. names that of the celebrated Hiftorian 
of the Roman Empire may be added. 

profefs 
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profefs thus to determine ; and Mr. Hume^ 
in the latter feftions of his Inquiry into 
the Natural Hiftory of Religion, gives on: 
this very ground no obfcure preference 
even to polytheifm. He muft, without 
hefitation, pronounce our religion an im- 
pofture J although he were to be convinced 
that all the various teftimonies, on which 
its truth is ufually refted by Chriftians, are 
fingly and coUedlively irrefragable. That 
the Gofpel promifes to mankind the 
greateft of all bleffings, and bleflings 
which fully accord with our ideas of its 
divine original, no unprejudiced man, who 
underftands it, will hefitate to maintain. 
But as he is far from doing juftice to the 
caufe of Chriftianity, who reprefents it« 
apparent expediency as the only evidence in 
its favour deferving of confideration ; fo is 
he alfo who inculcates a doArine, from 
which that concluiion mud neceflarily be 
deduced. 

The firft confideration which will ftrike 

an attentive inquirer, who confults the 

E Scrip. 
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ScriptuFCS refpedting general expediency, is 
the total filence of the Old and New Tefta- 
ment on the fubjeft {b). In no part what- 
ever of holy writ are we direded, either 
exprefsly or by implication, to frame our 
eondufl: in obedience to this rule. The 
inftrudions therein contained are, like the 
duties which they enforce, of two kinds: 
fbme are precife and abfolute, as the in- 
jjiniaioaa pirohibiting idolatry, perjury, and 
Yarious. crimes ; others, equally obligatory^ 
^ indeterQ)inate, as the precepts enjoining 

(^) The dirc^ion *^ tp do good unto all men," neither 
commands nof exhorts us, in doing good, to follow our 
ideas of genera) expediency, as the ^ ftandard of moral 
obligation. It fimply points out a duty to be performed ; 
and leaves us to colleft, from other quarters, the principles 
on which we are to proceed, and the manner in which the 
injundion is to be obeyed. So likewife the precept, 
*VLove is the fulfilling of the Law," has no reference to 
the fubjedl of the prefcnt inquiry. It teaches us that be- 
nevolence is to be exercifed on every proper occafion : 
but it does not intimate, that we may (how our love for 
one man by infringing the rights of another, if^fuch a ftep. 
(houl J be fuggefted by our conceptions of utility. Similar 
reafoning would Qiew, that no argument in favour of ge- . 
neral expediency could be drawn from the fcriptural rule, 
** to do every thing for the glory of God." * . 

reverence 
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itveretice of parents and charity to the 
poor. With regard to the performance of 
duties of the firft clafs, no fcope is given 
for the exercife of human difcretion, no 
deviatioii allowed as juftifiable through any 
cOnfideration of the Confequences of obey-« 
ing: man is peremptorily commanded to 
abflain from the forbidden ad. As to the 
others, though, in general, we are left to 
judge of the manner in which they are to 
be difcharged, there is not the fmalleft 
intimation in the Scriptures, that our 
determination is to be governed by the 
principle of general expediency. 

But the filence of the Scriptures Is not 
the only nor the ftrongeft reafon for con- 
cluding this principle to be inconfiftent 
with Chriftianity, Revelation admits of 
no agreement or parley with a dodtrine 
utterly fubverfive of the fpirit and obli- 
gation of her precepts. According to that 
dodirine there is no crime, capable of being 
conceived by the human imagination^ 
which a man may not be at liberty, under 
E' 2 poffible 
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poflible circmnftancesy to commk ; there is 
ho commaDd in holy writ, however plainly 
exprefled, howerer forcibly inculcated, 
which a man is not allowed, which he is 
not bound, to violate, whenever his blind- 
nefs, his interefl, his frenzy, induce him 
to imagine that the violation will ultimately 
be produftive of advantage. Every man 
is thus inveAed with an unlimited difpenfing^ 
power, authorifing him to take the govern- 
ment out of the hands of God, and to de- 
cide when his laws are proper, and when 
they are not proper, to be obeyed. Such 
a difpenfing power has not hitherto been 
admitted among Proteftants ; and it is as 
little to be tolerated, and as little to be juf- 
tified, on the plea of general expediency as 
on that of infallibility (i). 

The 

(0 Dr. Paley obferves concerning honour (vol. i. 
p. 273) what he might, with no lefs truth, have affirmed 
of general ex^^diency, that, " if its unauthorifed laws be 
*' allowed to create exceptions to divine prohibitionj, 
'* < there is an end of all morality » as founded on the will of 
" the Deity j and the obligation of every duty may at 
^ on^me or other be difcharged by the caprice and fluc- 
tuation 
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The utmoft which the principle of -gene- 
ral expediency will allow its followers to 

affirm 

^ tuation of fafhion/* and, it may be added, by the fug* 
geftions of felfiOi ignorance. ^ 

It may not be ufelefs to produce one of the inftances in 
Dr. Faley's work, in which an adherence to his principle 
has led bim to conclufions at variance with the Scrip* 
tures* 

In his chapter intitled ^^ The Confideration of General 
^ Confequences purfued/' ^ meet (vol. i. p. 81) with 
the following lines 2^ " From the principles delivered in 
^^ this and the two preceding chapters, a maxim may be 
^* explained, which is in every man's mouth, and in moft 
^ men's without meaning, viz. not to do evil that good 
^ may come-'^hsx is, let us not violate a general rule for 
^^ the fake of any particular good conlequences we may - 
** exped — which isy^r the moft part a falutary caution^ the 
^ ^yzntzgt Jeldom compenfating for the violation of the. 
•* rule," 

This explanation of the precept is no lefs eircumfcribed 
than the permiffion of difcretional exceptions is unauthor- 
ifed. When St. Paul rejeds totally, and with abhorrence, 
the dodrine of doing evil that good may come, and affirms 
of thofe who fidfely imputed it to him, that their condenm- 
ation is juft : on what fcriptural grounds can the precept in 
queftion be called by fo light a name as a caution ? On 
what fcriptural grounds can it be inferred, that the opinion ' 
which we may entertain of fiiture confequences, whether 

£ I particular 
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aflten of the c^cp'eft «nd ftrpngeft injunc* 
lipids of ^priptuw, .eveti of tbofe which 
poo^mand us to worfliip God and to love 
him, to abftain from idolatry, from fins of 
impurity, from fraud, from oppreffion, and 
from any other crime forbidden either in the 
decalogue or in other parts of holy writ, is, 
:!that they are ^^ for the fnoji part falutary 
f* cautions (yf ), the advantage feldom com-- 
^^ pcnfating for the violation of the rule^^ 
It declares that times and cafes may occur, 

particular or general, will in arty cafe abfolve us from obe- 
Jience^ Let the reader fairly put a cafe to himfeif : let 
him fuppofe that it were in his power to obtain the manage- 
ment of a great empire by means of perfidy and murder ; 
tcA that he were perfuaded that the confequences of hi$ 
taking thofe previous ftcps would be on the whole bene- 
ficial to mankind. Would he then take them ? Would 
he liften to the terppter who fuggefts to him, ** All thefe 
*"} things will I ^ive thee if thou wilt fall down and worQiip 
" me ?"— Matt. iv. 9- 

The aflerter of the fyftcm of general expediency main- 
fains that he ought. 

" Nay but, O man, who art thou that repUeft againft 
<* God ?•'— Rom. ix. zo. 

(/f) See the preceding note. 

of 



^tif ^hich every than w to-jfidge fdr him- 
fclf, wheti^the advantage' cif Weaki'ng th^ 
4aw will preponderate. -For ^* *a *ule i§f 
'•^ morality is fo rigid as to beiaii to hoife^ 
'^eeptions; the obligation of ^i;^>y l£^ 
** depends on its utility; and this uiHtf^ 
•** having a finite and determinate viltle, 
^^ fituations may arife' m which the g;6riti^ 
^* tendency is outweighed by the enormitjt 
••* of the particular mifchief.'' "That thfe 
inference Ihould have been deduced frcitti 
the principle of general expediency is not 
furpnfing; for the former is the natural 
ind ndceffary cortfequence of the kttef. 
But we may wonder that a religious and 
cbnfiderate mind, on arriving at this con- 
clufion, fliould not inftantly revolt from 
the principle from which it flows. 

TV. The principle of general expediehcy 
could not be employed, and cohfequently 
could not be defigned, for the' regulation ol 
human condu^, . . ' 

B4. That 
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That the Almighty makes the ultimate 
happinefs of the univerfe the rule of his. 
\cpadu^i is an incontrovertible truth. But 
does it follow that an immediate reference 
to this general plan of Providence muft 
jieceflarily be the fuprem? moral ftandard, 
by which we are to regulate ail our adions? 
;Are we to alTume, as a ff^lf-evident propo* 
(itioq, that, the path marked by the fteps of 
Omnipotence is the track in which weak* 
nefs and frailty are to tread? Docs it 
a^mit of no doubt, whethgr the principle, 
^hich gives birth to the decrees pf eternal 
yrifdom, be the grouqd on which fliort- 
fighted ignorance may beft attempt to 
found its conclufions ? Does the infinity 
diftance between the Creator and the 
created afford no room for apprehenfion 
th?it the endlcfs chain of cjiufes and effefts, 
however naked and open to the figl^t of 
pod, may be involved in clouds and darfe- 
|iefs impenetrable to the eye of man ; and 
confequently, that'^Hit may be the wif? 
purpofe of Providence that man, inftead of 

endea- 
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^deavouring to reguU^e every aSion by a 
jliredl reference tOethe great end which the 
JDeity propofes to himfelf, fliould fix his 
Attention on other equally certain, but left 
cxtenfive rules of morality, more adapted 
to his limited faculties, and of courfe more 
cafy to be rightly underftood and ap- 

From 



(li On another occafipn Dr. Paley (hows himfelf fuffi^ 
ciently aware, that the general rule by which the difpepf- 
^tions of the Almighty are direded cannot be adopted a$ 
the guide of human adions. After dating that the objed 
of the Deity, in the inQidionof puniOinient, is exadly to 
proportion the degree of pain to the guUt of the ofiender; 
Und that of men, merely to prevent crimes, without regard to 
9ny fuch proportion : he remarks (vol. ii. p. 273), that ^ it 
^ is natural to demand the reafon why a different meafurp 
^* of punifhment (hould be expeAed from God, and ob* 
^^ ferved by man ; why tb^t rule, which befits the abfolute 
^ and perfed juftice of the Dpity, (hould not be the rule. 
^ whif:h ought to be purf^ed and imiuted by human laws. 
^' The folution of this dilBcuky muft be fought for in thofe 
** peculiar attribuUs cf thi divine nature^ which diftinguifli 
*' thedifpenfationsof fupreme wifdomfrom the proceedings 
^' of human judica^ur^. A Being, whofe knowledge pene- 
** trates every co^ealment ; from the operation of whofe 
*^ will no. art or flight can efcape ; and in whofe hands 
^ puni(hment is fure \ f^ch ^ Being may condu^ ^p huk 

"ral 
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From the very principle of divine benc^ 
volence, on which the doftrine of* general 
expediency is profefledly founded, we 
tnuft be co;ivinced that our Maker would 
never fubjefl: his creatures to a rule which 
it is impoffible for them to apply, and con* 

^ ral government of his creation, in the beft and wifeft 
•* manner, by pronouncing a law that every crrtne (hall 
** finally receive a punifhment proportioned to the guilt 
^* which it contains, abftraflcd from any foreign condder- 
•* ation whi^tever ; and may teftify his veracity to the 
** fpeSators of his judgements, by carrying this law into 
" ftriS execution. But, when the care of the public 
** fafety is intruded to men, whofe authority over their 
^ fellow-crealures is limited by defeSs of |X)wer and know^ 
"ledge; from whofe utmoft vigilance and fagacity the 
•* greateft offenders often lie hid ; whofe wifeft precautions 
•* and fpeedieft purfult may be eluded by artifice or con- 
•' cealment ; a different necej/ity^ a new rule^ of proceeding 
** rejulufrom the very imperfe6Iion of their faculties ,** 

Now the divine rule of infliding punifliments comes 
recommended to us by the fame fandiion on which the rule 
of general expediency is propofed j namely, by the condudl 
of the Almighty. Let the train of reafoning employed in 
the preceding extraft with refpedt to the latter be tranf- 
ferred to thfe former ; and it will be eafy to difcern that the 
imperfedion of our faculties, compared with the peculiar 
attributes of the diyine nature, proves the fame neceffity 
for a different rule of human adions in the one cafe as in 

the other. 

fequently 
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fcduently to obey. Such U the rulc{m) 
trnder coafideration. General expediency 
is ah inftrument not to be wielded by a 
ihortal hand. The nature of generil coh^ 
fequences is too compreheilfive to bd em- 
braced by the human underftahding, too 
dark to be penetrated by human difcern* 
^ iment. In contetnplating an adtion, who 
can form any adequate judgement of itd 
collateral and remote effe£ts making un- 
ceafing approaches towards infinity and 
eternity ? Yet " in computitig tohffe- 
<* quences, it makes no^di^renc^ in what 
^^ way or at wh^t diftance the?y enfu^ («)/■ 
In inilances the moft lerd to our cipacitii^^ 
we peix:eiye no more thaxu.a part of the 
efFeds which may refult from our condufl: ; 
a part perhaps which, in point either of 

(m) " By prefuming to determine what is fit and what is 
^f beneficial, tliey prefuppofe more knowledge of the uni* 
^ verfal fyftem than man has attained ; and therefore depend 
^^ upon principles too complicated and extenfive tor our 
'* comprehenfion : and there can be no fecurity in tht 
f* confequence, when the premifes are not underftood." 

Dr. Johnfcm. Journey to tiff JVeftem IJks^ p. 253. 

(») Paley, p. 78^ vpl. I. 

extent 
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extent or of importance, bears no affigfir 
able proportion to that which remains 
unfeen. A faint glimpfe of particular e3j> 
pcdiency is all that can ever be attained by 
the wifeft of men. A view of general 
utility is the property of God alone ; in 
him alone it is inherent ; to created beings 
it may be incommunicable : but, whether 
communicable or not, it can never be the 
foundation of a rule of conduct to thofe, on 
whom it has not been beftowed. A proof 
that general good is highly difficult of 
inveftigation would havje rendered it im- 
probable that mankind (hould, in all cafes, 
be required to confult it : a proof that it is 
never to be difcerned demonftrates the im- 
poffibility of their being required to confult 
it in any (o). 

But 

« 

(5) The defcription which Dr. Palcy gives of his own 
rule (vol. ii. p.4i2) deferves attention. He fays, after hav- 
ing reprefented the duties of ftates as much more difficult 
Id be difcovered than thofe of privatfe men, that *' it is im- 
** poffibfc to afcertain every duty of individuals by an im- 
*' mediate reference to public utility," for this reafon among 
otherS) ** becaufe fuch reference is oftentimes too remote 
** for the dircftion of private confciences." Yet a refer- 
ence 
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But perhaps it may be faid that it is not 
intended to affirm that our moral conduft 
is to be guided by an actual view of gene- 
ral expediency in this comprehenfive fenfe, 
that view bein^ confefledly beyond the 
reach of our faculties ; but that our adiions 
are to be regulated by what appears to us 
to be expedient, as far as we can difcem 
their probable confequences. 

Such an explanation affords no fupport to 
the fyftem in queftion. It is a confeffioa 
that we are to look not to^^wr^/expediehcy, 
but to an expediency which, as far as it ac- 
tually exifts at all, extends merely to the few, 
and perhaps unimportant, confequences 
which we can diftinguifh j in other words, 

cnce to public, or, as it is elfewhere called, general utility, 
is the rule by which alone he maintains that the confcience 
of every man in every inftance is to be diredied. Had it 
been fiAid,^that fuch a reference is ahvays too remote to 
afcertain any duty of an individual, or of a nation, an ac- 
curate defcription of the rule would have been given ; and 
a defcription which would at once have (hown it to be 
fuch a rule as Providetice can never have def;gncd to be 
adopted by man. 

. to 
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tx^ particular expediency, and that of a moft 
limited kind* Let us then inquire whether 
the rule fo explained appears to be one, the 
obfervance of which would beft enable us 
to promote the divine plan of univerfal 
good ; and whether the duty of obferving 
it can be eftabliflied on that foundation, on 
which the reafoning advanced in fupport of 
the principle of general expediency avow* 
cdly refts. 

In the firft place, Does the rule under 
conlideration appear to be fuch, as would 
moft effeftually enable us to promote the 
divine plan of univerfal good ? Is the 
degree of expediency, which w-e can dif-- 
cern, in any cafe fuch as to juftify us iri 
inferring that we have a tolerable infight 
into general expediency ? Surely no one 
will anfwer in the affirmative. As well 
might an Abyffinian pretend to delineate 
the whole courfe of the Nile, in confe-* 
quence of having traced the windings of 
the infant river for a few miles contiguous 
to his hut^ As well might a fifherman. 

infer, 
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infer, that his line, which has reached the 
bottom of the creek in which he exercifes 
his trade, i$ therefore capable of fathoming 
the depths of the Atlantic. He, who has 
had fufiicient humility to become con?- 
vinced how feeble and imperfeQ; are the 
powers of the ftrongeft human underftand- 
ing ; how inconfiftent are the conclufions 
which he forms at one time with thofe, 
which he deems juft refpe£ting the fame 
fubjedt at another ; how few are the con- 
ftquences which he can forefee, compared 
with thofe which are wrapped in obfcurity ; 
will be the moft ready to confefs his igno- 
rance of the univerfal tendencies and effeds 
of his a<Stions^ 

If this argument wanted confirmation, it 
might receive it from a view of the moral, 
to fay nothing of the natural, government 
of the world. Even though we are pre- 
vioufly convinced that the great objeft of 
the Almighty is the happinefs of his crea- 
tures ; in numerous inftances we fee very 
imperfectly^ and in many others not ai aJU : 

how 
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how the detail of his operations conduces 
to the end which he has in view. Some- 
times prefumptuous ignorance would lead 
us to imagine that we perceive circum- 
ftances which militate againft it, as the 
permiffion of moral evil ; others wherein 
there is an appearance of imperfeftion, ai 
in the late eftablifhment and partial diffu- 
fion of Chriftianity ; and numbers which 
feein indifferent to the defign propofed, or 
neither fully nor diredily to conduce to it. 
If then we are fo far from difcovering tht 
propriety and excellence of the parts of a 
fyftem, which we are certain is framed in 
exa£t conformity to the ftandard of general * 
expediency, we may the more eafily be 
convinced how little our utmofl fagacity 
can difcover of the ultimate tendency and 
effeds of our condu(a: ; we may be aflured 
that we are unqualified to determine whe- 
ther thofe aftions, which feem to further 
the particular expediency within the reach 
of our forefight, would or would not con- 
duce to general good ; that the limited 
knowledge of expediency attainable by the 

wifeft 
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wifeft of men is unfit td be adopted as the 
bafis of moral redltude; and that, if it 
were adopted as fuch, we fliould very fre- 
quently be ading in dire^ oppofition to 
the will of God, at the time when (p) we 
had fondly perfuaded ourfelves that we 
were fuccefsfully employed in promot- 
ing it. 

« 
In the next place. Can the duty of 

obeying the rule in queftion be in any 
degree fixed on the foundation, upon 
which the arguments in behalf of the 
principle of general expediency avowedly 
reft; that is to fay, on the will of .the 
Almighty evinced by his condufl:? Un- 
doubtedly it cannot. Our knowledge of 
the attributes of the Deity enable? us to 
aflert his univerfal benevolence: but our 
experience of his difpenfations by no 
means permits us to affirm that he always 
thinks fit to slQl in fuch a manner as is 
produdive of particular expediency; much 

(p) This has particularly been the cafe with religious 
perfecutors; but by no means with them alone. 

f - • Icfs 
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Icfs to Wtidude that hi wills us always to 
aCt in fuch a manner as we fuppofe would 
be produdive of it. This truth appears 
fufiiciently plain from the confiderations 
which have been recently flated. Bu^ 
here revelation comes to the aid of reafbii^ 
and precludes air further argument on thiiS 
fubjedt. The Jewifh Scriptures abound 
with inftancf s of particular evils brought, 
as it is therein declared-, bj' the "tand of 
the Almighty, on individuals and on ria- 
tions,fdr.th^ir, ultimate benefit. And the 
Gofpel inftruds, us that our heavenly Fa- 
ther has, not adopted a different coiirfpa 
under ^ the Chriftian difpenfation. We 
know, that he wifhes the happinefs of eacH 
individual : yet how often do we perceive 
\nm inflifting on his faithful fervant a par- 
ticular.cafamity, the difappointment ojf pro- 
mifing hopes, bodily diftempers, mental 
difability ? Who would think hipifelf 
^uthorifed by his views of expediency in 
infliding thefe, or fimilar calamities ? But 
in the hands of the Almighty occafional 
evil is frequently employed, how fre- 

quentljr 
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l^ueptly vft know not, as jtn inft|:ument 
of producing general good : as the drug^ 
which in its own nature contains a deadly 
poifon^ under the management of thei 
if^^f^l phyfioiaa becomes a falutaty re-^ 
piedy. General good we can aflGirm to be 
the uniform object of the divine conduct : 
particular good we can difcem not to be 
that objed. Cohfequently, whatever rea-^ 
fon we might have for conceiving that w^ 
fliould be bound by the will of God tP ngi 
invariable purfuit of the forjner obje<3:, i^ 
we wete able to difcem it ; we can haVd 
none for con<^ding that hel9«tillsthe latter 
td be the fixed criterion of out moral 
condudi 

It appears dben that the txxk of partU 
jcular expediency would be far frpm ^ft^ 
ing our endeavours to promote the divin« 
plan of uhiverfal good ; and that it cannot 
derive fupport from any reafoning prpf 
duced by the advocates of general eacpe^ 
diency in behalf of the principle which 
Ibey recommend. It nm^be added, th»t 
r a bosli 
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both rules appear equally calculated ta fill 
the world with oppreffion and ^fery, 
inftead of anfwering their profefled pur- 
pofe of promoting univerfal hap^inefs ; 
and equally authorife every man to trani^ 
grefs every command of revelation at his 

difcretion. f,i^^ 

'." ■ " ■ ■ < 

' » The reafoning purfued in the prefent i' 

chapter has finally brought us to thefe 

conclufions* 

■ 'f 

. The principle of expediency^ whether 
general or particular, affumed as the fland- .^' 
ard of morals, is totally devoid of proof, ^ 
The conduct of the Almighty affords us 
no ground for inferring that he wills us to 
regulate our adions by the one or by the 
other. Reafon rejects the former as to- 
tally inapplicable bj man ; and each as ne- 
ceffarily leading to confequences fubverfive 
t>f the Very rule from which they flow. 
And Revelation forbids us to liflen to doc« 
-trines, either of which arms every man 
•with unlimited authority to violate at his 
difcretion her moil facred laws. 
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CHAP; HI. 

«N tHE PRINCIPLE OP HONOUR AlS THE 
STANDARD OP ACORALITY. 

x^MONG the claffes of fociety, of which 
the polite world, as the phrafe is, coufifts, 
the principle of honour has obtained a 
predominant influence in determining mo- 
ral duties. Some perfons rejed with un- 
difguifed contempt every other rule of 
duty* Others, in words not proceeding fo. 
fycy advance nearly to the fame extent in 
pradice. And great numbers, who profefs 
^ ^regard for religion, treat the principle of 
honour with myfterious refpe(5t, as by fome 
means entitled to a fort of co-ordinate or 
concurrent authority. 

Honour implies the favourable eftimation 
entertidned of a man by others of his own 
line and place in fociety. This general 
eftimation is founded in fome degree on 
cert^h (qualities, which are deemed parti-* 
p 3 cularly 
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cularly befitting the profeflion of the indU 
vidual J but chiefly on thofe which are 
pfeful i|i fmoothing his intercourfe and 

, facilitatipg his tranfaftions with all ranks 
and profeffions, with which cuftom gives 
him a right to ^flTociate. Qualities of the 
fbtmer ^nd commonly relate folely to his 
Condufl: towards others engaged in the 
fame pccupation with hithfelf. And an 
iriftance of his deficiency in any fuch 
quality, though as far as it fhould become 
known it would incur difapprobation, 
would e:^cite much mbre lively refentment 
among his profcflional brethren than 
among the reft of his equals. Thus, not 
to mention courage, which is required 
from mqft perfons of the ftronger fex, the 

^ military man has his profeflional points of 
honour. The phyfician and the lawyer 
|iave refpeftively theirs likewife. Eyen 
ladies have their points of honour about 
^heir routs and aflembKes. But as the offi- 
cer, the phyfician, and the lawyer, together 
with other perfons of various defcriptionSj 
fure ^11 included in the mafs, which confti- 

tutes 
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tutc$ the fafhionable world j honour, con- 
fidered as a general principle of condudt, 
comprifes thofe qualities, which are com-* 
modious to all. Hence, in the firft place, 
it enjoins with marked folicitude a pun£ti« 
lious obfervance of every point of form and 
etiquette j points to which it is very right, 
on better motives, to render a decent atten^ 
tion. In the next place it requires, within 
certain limits, fairnefs of dealing and fide* 
lity to engagements, from one man of 
fafhion to^ another. It then takes upon 
itfelf to command various proceedings, 
againft which the laws of the land fet their 
face; as culpable fecrecy in feveral cafes, 
the difcharge of gaming debts, and the 
performance of fundry unwarrantable bar- 
gains. A few points, deemed elTential, 
being thus fecured, it is willing to be as 
liberal with refpe£t to every thing elfe as any 
of its votaries can defire. Towards the S\x^ 
preme Being it enjoins not reverence nor 
gratitude. At the miofl: daring prophane- 
^efs it takes no offence. . With the treat-* 
loeot of ioferiors it concerns itfelf not. It 
F 4 com^ 
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commands not the payment of a juft debt 
to a ftarving tradefman. It enjoins no ad 
of charity to the diftrefled, not even to a 
relative. It forbids not gluttony, nor 
drunkennefs, nor. fedudtion, nor conjugal 
infidelity, nor any deed or thought of 
impurity whatever. It brands humility as 
meannefs of fpirit, and placability as cow- 
ardice ; and inculcates revenge as a pofitive 
duty. Its jurifprudence is fuitable to its 
morality. Like Draco, it writes its laws in 
blood. Of crimes it makes no diftindion. 
For the leaft as well as for the greateft the 
penalty is death j or, what as tojuftice is the 
fame thing, the rifk of death, At its tri- 
bunal to be fufpeded is to be convided ; to 
be accufcd is to be condemned. It appoints 
fio judges } it impannels no jury ; it hears 
no evidence. Boafting itfelf as the fupport 
and cement of civilifed fociety, it adopts 
the principle which charaderifes ages of 
the rudcft barbarifm. It commits to every 
man the prompt vindication of his real or 
imaginary wrongs. With the moft pre- 
pofterous ifnjuftice it treats alike the accufer 

an4 
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mid the accufedy the guilty and the inno* 
cent. In defiance of ail laws, human and 
divine, it arms each to the murder of the 
othen It configns the decifion to thQ 
blind event of a duel. It fend$ the com^ 
plaiqaat and the party complained of to 
the field of battle ; each neceffarily to corn* 
mit an additional crime ; the original ag^ 
greffor too with the profpedt of inflidiing, 
and the fufFerer of recdving, another and 
far more grievous injury ; thence perhaps 
to be difpatched, one or both, by the hand 
qf the other, from the midfl of a career of 
(in, and in the very adt of criminally feek-p 
ing the life of a fellow-creature, and crimi- 
nally hazarding hi$ own, to the judgementT 
feat of God. 

That human eflimation is an extremely 
imperfefl; and dplufive flandard of yirtup is 
a truth fo obvjpus and fo generally i^dmitted 
as not to require the formality of proof. 
The experience of the prefent day concurs 
with that of all pad ages in confirming the 
ii;riptural declaration : /V Tl^^ which ^ 

*^lii§hljF 
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** highly eftecmed among men is," in tn^jry^ 
cafes, "abomination in the fight of God (y)^'* 
They who adopt the principle of honour ^ 
the rule of duty, adopt not merely a defe<a-i 
ivc rule, not merely a rule which in nume- 
tous inftances allows, and in fome pofi<i 
tively inculcates, the pradice of abominably 
crimes ; but a rule which in its eflence and 
ipirit is in direft repugnance to the ftand-» 
ard of duty cftabliflied in the Scriptures. 
In the place of the love and fear of God, 
they fubftitute the love of applaufe and the 
fear of fliame. In the place of confcience 
th^y fubftitute pride. They " receive ho- 
*• nour one of another, and feek not the 
** honour which cometh from God only (r)." 
" They love the praife of men more than 
** the praife of God (j*)". 

But it is by no means to perfons regard- 
lefs of religion that partiality to the principle 
of honour is reftrided. In this point, as 
in. others, the influence of bad example, and 

(g) Liikc xvi/f J.* * (r) John v. 44. (/) John xii. 45. 
•*'^-*^ . the 
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the effcds of a vety Imperfed attention to 
Chriftian motives, are almoft uniTerially 
coiifpicuous. In ^e common language and 
tranfaftions of men, placed in the upper 
clafles of fociety, a reference to honour is 
heard to the exclufion of habitual appe&ls 
to the rules of religion. If a difpute is to 
be accommodated, the umpire is felefted 
becaufe he is ^^ an honourabk man." If 
you are doubtful as to embarking in any 
concern with a particular individual, yom: 
friends encourage you by the aflurance that 
^' his honour is unimpeached j" or warn 
yqu that in a certain tranfadlion his con- 
dudl was thought " difhonourable." If a 
perfon feeks to repel a rumour prejudicial to 
his character, he mixes with his detail of 
^ecific arguments repeated general declar- 
ations, that he has always ftudied to adl as 
" a man of honour." If he thinks proper 
to confirm a fad by a ftrong afleveration, 
he avers it, not " upon his confcience," 
that is, as he fears guilt ; but " upon his 
** honour," as be dreads dijgrace. Thdfe 
howeyer who givf in their deliberate judge- 

xneaf, 
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meat the pre-eminence to religion, may do 
well to remember, according to the fpirit of 
the caliph's celebrated * reply refpeding the 
Alexandrian library, that if by the term^ 
^ honour," they mean " confcience," the 
ufe of the term is both needlefs and perni-^ 
cious : and that, if they mean any thing 
elfe, they mean fomething, be it what it 
may, which a Chriftian ought not to re* 
eognife as the ftandard of moral duty, 

That honour and confcience are very dif- 
ferent, not to fay generally oppofite, prin^^ 
cipleSj may fufficiently appear from the 
preceding ftatement and obfervations. And 
indeed, though it frequently happens, that 
perfons of religion are feen to take pleafurc 
in the appellation of honourable men ; it 
would not be eafy, I apprehend, to find 4 
man " of perfedt honour^" who would be 
yery much gratified by being chara^erifed 
as " a man of relijgipn." 

What then, it may perhaps be faid, will 
any pne maintain that honour ha^ rendered 

no 
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no fervices to human fociety ? Has it not 
contributed to foften and polifh the manners 
of men ? Has it not frequently controlled 
the fierceft paffions, and prevented enor- 
mous crimes ? -Without doijibt it has : and 
many other erroneous and corrd^)t princi- 
ples of a£tion are entitled to the fame 
praife. It has certainly been of much occa- 
Ixonal advantage to fociety that men, whom 
the love of virtue would not have reftrained 
from outrageous guilt, have been checked 
by the fear of fhame; and that others, 
whom the fear of fhame would not have 
curbed, have been kept in order by the fear 
of the gallows. But would fociety have 
received benefit on the whole by the efla- 
blifhment of the maxim, that the probabi- 
lity of punifhment is the proper flandard of 
morality ? As little ha^ it gained from thfe 
elevation of the principle of honour to the 
fame pre-eminence. 

Are we then, it will be afked, to fet at 
nought the eflimation of men ? Are we to 
labour to perfuade ourfelves that it fhotild 

be 
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.i>e SL matter of indifference, both to our 
judgements and to our feelings, whether 
our conduct is cenfured or approved, our 
•example refpeded or contemned ? By no 
means. The approbauop of the good is an 
inftrument of too much ufefulnefs to be 
lightly valued. Nor is^ it to be prized 
merely as 'an inftrument of ufefulnefs. It 
is, under the appointment of Providence, 
one of the encouragements, by which the 
traveller in thig path of reditude is cheered 
in his way. But he who is ambitioufly 
defirous of poflefling human applaufe, will 
continually be in extreme danger of being 
feduced to a(3: amifs, in order to acquire or 
to retain it, and of being gradually weaned 
from the proper fources of right conduft* 
And he who elevates the approbation of man 
into a predominant motive of ad;ion, and a 
criterion^ of moral duty, may continue to 
call himfelf a Chriftian : but he has virtu* 
ally renounced the fundamental and dif- 
tinguifhing principles of Chriftian mo* 
tality. 



By 
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By one of thofe inconfiftencies which are 
found to take place in the beft laws and 
conftitutions, * a Peer, in thefe kingdoms^ 
though obliged, when examined as a witnefft 
in a court of juftice, to anfwer on ^ath, 
(according to the fettled maxim of law, 
injudicio (/) non creditur nijijuratis^) giira 
his verdifl, when he afts as a juror on. -a 
trial before . the Houfe of Peers, upon Jits 
honour. That privileges fliould accompany 
rank is reafonable and neccflary, Biit they 
are not happily feledled, when they confift 
in exemptions from any obligation gene- 
rally eflential to the welfare of fociety j or 
tend to difFufe erroneous ideas refpeding 
the genuine foundations of moral duty. 
There may not be any danger left a Peer, 
in delivering his verdidl " upon • his ho- 
** nour/' (hould aft with a lefs fcrupuloua 
regard to integrity than h^ would have 
fhown, had he decided upon oath. But 
the pradice feems^ and more than feems, 
to fet up a falie ftandard of moral obliga- 

(0 Blaelcftonc, vol. i. p. 402. loth edit. A Peer an-- 
(wers likewife (o bills in chancery upon his honour. 

tion J 
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tion ; and to reprefent fin as to be fhuntied 
rather from the dread of difgrace than of 
guilt. And it has greatly contributed to 
ijpread and uphold among various clafTes of 
foci^ty^ prone to imitate the example of 
their fupcriors, the reprehenfible language 
and opinions refpeding honour, which 
Jbave been dlrezdj^ noticed as prevalent 
even among men of confcience. ^ , 



CHAP. IV. 

Otf THE IKPLUEKCE OF CUSTOM Olf MORALITY* 

The two ptecediAg chapters refpefted 
perfons who, though labouring . under 
great and highly pernicious errors as to the 
true foundations of ijioral duty^ propofe 
to themfelves a fpecific principle as the 
ftandard of morality, and have, to a cer- 
tain degree, fome general knowledge of 
its nature and import* It is at prefent 
necefiary to fpeak of a clafs of men, who 
may be feen pafling through life under a 
ijelufion, very different indeed, but not 
lefs grofs and dangetous; that of having 
no fettled and diftind principles of moral 
duty. This clafs is very widely diffufed* 
It comprehends great numbers in the 
middle ranks of fociety, men fully quali- 
fied by their education and habits of life 
to difcern right principles of ai^ion ; and 
includes many who in common language 

c are 
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are denominated " orderly good fort of 
" people." . The individuals who con- 
ftitute fo large a clafs differ, as might be 
expeded, from each other, within certain 
limits, as to their ideas o{ morality. In 
fome leading points however they all agree! 
The/ have beftowed little time or atten- 
tion on the inveftigation of the principles 
of morality, and the d^ifion of dubious 
moral qucftions. The fmall degree of 
knowledge on fuch fubjedts which they 
poffefs, they have picked up as it were for- 
tuitmifly : and when acquired, they retain 
it by rote, and apply it without folicitude, 
confiftency, or difcrimination. Thofe 
among them whofe views are tindured 
with religion profefr tdlttok to the 3ible as 
the criterioit of morality, and* to follow the 
particular rules which are therein contained. 
And if a languid inclination of the mind, 
foundisd on- little reflection, and accompa- 
nied with little anxiety, and few and feeble 
efforts to reduce the principle to pradtice, 
defcrves the name of an intention, they 
iiitenA what they profefs. By others, in 
^'* whom 
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t^hdm the tinge of religion is ftill (lighter, 
a proportionally weaker regard is psud to 
the fcriptnral ftandard of duty. But, whe<^ 
ther fomewhat mote or fomewhat lefs atten« 
tion to religious motives be profefled by 
perfons of the clafa now under coilfider- 
ation ; conftftency in moral reafonings is 
ftot to be found in any of them. All is 
indiftinA and confufed. At one time you 
hear them eking out the feanty dock of 
morality, which they have derived from the 
Gofpel, with additions borrowed from the 
principle of expediency, at another from 
that of honour; occafionally feeming^ to 
regard thefe principles as teaching the fame 
leflbns with the Scriptures, an opinion the 
juftice of which has already been fufiiciently 
examined ; and ftill more commonly refort* 
ing to them, when they find that fcriptural 
morality does not happen to'fuit the con«^ 
venience of the moment Sometimes they 
carry their appeal no further than to die 
law of thq land ; and appear difpofed to 
caft off all fcniples, when an ad of parlia- 
ment will bear out their proceedings. Of 
o 2 fuoh 
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fuch perfons the great pradical guide ii^ 
f^tral is cuilcmu They lodk to the 
anions of others m die fame flatioa with 
theif^felvesy to their maxims, their rules, 
ijlieir ufages in tran&ding bufiuefs, their 
modes of employing their property, their 
jj^riQciples of right and wrong, of approba^ 
tipn and cenfure* The opwiions, on which 
^ey are thus accuftomed to fix their 
Noughts, they fpeedily imbibe. What 
llias been adopted by others, they adopt ia 
their turn, partly for that identical reafon, 
]^axtly from habit : and find neither leifure 
norj inclination to fcrutinife its propriety. 
Should they apprehend that their conduct 
in any particular inflance may not altoge- 
ther Gorrefpond with the ideas of flrift 
obfervers, they have recou^fe to a favour- 
ite fet of commodious axioms, v^hich they 
have ready againlt emergea^ieSt They 
remark, that people cannot in every cafe- 
dp exadlly what they would wifli : that 
virhat appears very reafojiable in theory 
will not always anfwer in practice: that 
they have never met with any rqles^ 

which 



whkh do ttot ^dmit, and ereii require^ 
exceptiotti: iftiat tfeeir ovhi nioHves, and 
&it peculiai^ties bf tl^ ekiftihg fituatidil^ 
ire kilowti ottly to thcmfelves: thtft tbcfjf 
fiiave always ^i^fti a good reputadoti, ftQd 
are not afraid to have their cfaara&ei^ icnt^ 
tinifed fairly : that the befl; men muft be 
j^epared to be mifunderftood, mifrqn'e* 
iented^ atid undefervedly blaibed: ^kaH 
tkfey hope that they adl tolerably weHf on 
the whole, perhaps quite as well as th^' 
perfons, if fuch there be, who think oth^if- 
wife of them. If they find thtemfclves 
cloiely prefled, they hefitate not to add^ 
that they muft proceed in th6 fame mannaf 
as others, and not give an advantage ag&inft 
themfelves to defigning individuals, wtitt 
ate ever on the watch to take it 2 that they 
fee not how the bufinefs of the world could 
go on, if the pundilious fcrupuloufneft; 
which ibme perfbns are pleafed to incul- 
cate, • were indifpenfable : that they are 
thankful that they have alwa;J^ made i^ 
point of fhunning the faflidibus purity^ 
which they have generally difcovered tO' 
03 have 
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hjtye been but another name foor hypocrifyt 
And they i^ot ynfrequently conclude, ac-« 
fording to the cpmrnqn mifponc^ption of 
p^rverfion pf a fcriptural phrafe, /with fome 
(ignificant obfervations on th^ folly of b$ing 
iVjighteow PVermuch/* 

He i^ho fhould endeavour: to <:onvert to. 
d^ftia^iity a.fet:iou8 Jew, cr 4 confiderato 
Mf^tnetan, each of whonif f^m ^ con^. 
¥iid|on of the truth and importaQce of hi8 
Ui§tky had been accifftomfd tp make it the 
f^i^je^ifc of his meditation, .niFOuld ufual}y 
I{l£y; a. far bf tt^ prpipe£t pf fugcefe than he, 
Y^ho fhould undettake a fimilar attempt 
"^th refpefk to. a man habituated to dif- 
regard all religious inquiry. And he who 
ihould endeavour to imprefs with juft fen- 
timents of morality a perfon who had been 
^ccuftomed to aft from convidion an4^ 
with fleadinefs on a miftaken principle, 
would probably have fewer obftacles to 
liir&^ount than thofe which he muft have 
«l(countered, had he addreflfed himfelf to 
one, whom habitual c^relefTnefsi and want 

or 
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of reflexion, together with entire fatis- 
fk&ioa as to hfs own moral attainments,' 
hfid*etidered equally unufed and indifpofed 
to ethical inveftigations. It is lefs difficult 
to overcome prejudice, than to fubduc 
tlie confirmed inattention of the felf-fuffi-> 
cient. 

i There is another circumflance in the cafe 
af perfond belonging to the clafs at prefent 
I in- ^queftion, highly unfavourable to their 
improvement in morality: namely, un- 
remitting occupation in worldly purfuits. 
Th%f ihop, the ihanufadory, the compting- 
hbufe^ jprofeiBbhal cares and profeflional 
etaj>loym^tsi are fuffered to abforb nearly 
the Vhole of their time and thoughts* 
Whatt reriiains is given up to private affiiiri 
and ^ to amufements. If a n^oral doubt 
ftiOald chance to obtrude itfelf, it is dif- 
patched compendioufly ; or is referred for 
difcuffion to a more convenient opportunity, 
which is never known to arrive. Prad^ice 
goes on in the old train: principles continue 
unfettled, or by habit become fettled amifs : 
o 4 and 



^d CQiifcicficp grow$ ^ej^i^^ or ex)ert& 
it(elf only tq ^^pp^rpvc w^t <:uftDi» ha& 

liCt It evcjr be remcmbpred that inQiyli^j. 
is one of the two conftitucnt parts of R.el>, 
gion* Let thofe, who are at once Iuke« 
warm in the acqi;uiitiOQ avid.iqppSicaitibn'of 
j.uft principles of mort^ty, wd arrogant 
in theiif conceptions of t^itir owii mora! 
xvorth, bear conilandy aix miiid^tbe prophef^ 
ical rebuke of our SavxptHT: d»ed:ed tQ.a 
Chriftian chuxch of a ch^<3;er (lo^t^ tp 
their own;. ^ I knpw thy.iy^qyjcaj tiattb^ 
•art neither cold nor. hot* ; I:W?uld tbo\} 

* wert cold py. hot. So .t-hpu beqau^f^ ;thpu art 

* lukewarm, and neithex<;ol^ nor hot, I w^ 

* caft thee out of njiy mouth ; becai^if t^^p\x 

* iayeft, ** I am rich^ and i^creai^^d ;^fl^ 
** goods, and have need of jpgthing ;''. and 

* knoweft not that thou are >yretched, ^4 

* miferable, and poor, and blind, and nakfd^ 

* Be zealous, therefore, and repeAt ((/)./ 

(ii) Rev. iii. 15— i^i 

They 



They whoarepraftically " halting," whether 
confclous of their fituation or not, " betweea 
*^ two*' or more " opinions ;*' mixing up 
fpr themfelv.es axu)nfufed mecfley of moral 
rules, drawn partly froqi the pwe fpuroes 
to which Qiriftianity refers the inquinsr, 
partly fccm: the principle of honour, or of 
expediency, or from fome other principle 
equally erroneous and enfnaring, cannot 
ea(Hy he addrefled in terms more appro- 
priate than thofc df the prophet : " Ghoofe 
^* ye this day whom ye will fervc. If the 
^* Lord be God/ follow him : but if Baal, 
^ then follow hrax(;c)> ^' ' 

(x) I KingSiXviii. 2i« 
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CHAP. V. 

on THE GROUNDS FROM WHifcH THE PRm- 
CIPLES OF HUMAN COl^UCT* ARE TO BE 
DERIVED BV NATURAL KfcASON. — STATE- 
MENT OF FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
MORALITY, /, . 

It appears from the preceding chapters^ 
that neither general expediencyi nor honour, 
nor cuftom, is the principle, from which 
reafon is to deduce moral gonclufipns. 
And the queftion immediately arifes, On 
what grounds is flie to proceed ? 

That queftion is in other words this, . 
When the Scriptures, pre-fuppofing men to 
have acquired by the faculty of reafoa a 
general knowledge of the nature of moral 
duties, and to be capable of carrying down 
that knowledge into a variety of fubordinate 
conclufions, do not give the detail of moral 
information which is found requifite ; by 
what rules is the will of God, refpedling 
points of mojrality, to be afcertained ? 

3 - Are^ 
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A recoUe&ion of the erroneous and fatal 
inferences, which, as we have feen, would 
luturally be derived from a principle loft in 
remotenefs and obfcurity, will materially 
contribute to facilitate our moral refearches* 
It will convince us that the utility of the 
premifes, from which rules of life are to be 
drawn, depends on their not taking their 
rif(^ from too diftant a fource ; and on their 
being accommodated, as far as may be 
confiftent with truth and ii^und argument, 
to the general level of the human capacity. 
When a Chriftian, in any particular in-^^ 
ftance, finds himfelf incapable of deriving 
clear and precife inftrudions from his 
Gofpel, as to the mode of proceeding 
which he ought to purfue ; let him not 
feek • or hope to remove his doubts by 
expending his vi^to fubjeds, which are 
incontdlably beyond the reach of his facul- 
ties, ahd can perhaps be eSd6tvu\ly con- 
teibplated only by an infinite mind. Let 
him confider his own peculiar iituatlon : 
let him endeavour to colled the y)vi\\ of his 
fovereig9 on fpme fpecific and iundkmental* 

points; 
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points; and, 'from die leMt of ids la* 
quiry, Jkduce fubordinate rules for th* 
direa^ion of his conduA. Thefe ttie^ 
itx^ alfo be fuch m Mirf accord i^h the 
revealed >*rord of God ; ftich as do not 
ifiveft m^n with a difcretioiiary power of 
franfgreffing the laws ddivcfed in the Scrip- 
tures ; fuch as do not fet up humiin pridt 
cr human practice 2ts the arbiter of moral 
duty* 

From a view then of the Situation and 
nature of man ; a being .placed on this eattk 
by his Maker, endowed with peculiar gifts^ 
and accountable for the u& of them; the 
Divine wiH, rcfpeifting his conduft, may, 
aa I^iJ)j>rehend, be cdle^ed onf feveral 
fuiidamental points ; and a number of rrilesi 
be deduced, of eafy iqpfrfi^ation, and.iade^ 
quate to the pmpok of rdire£ting Msjfteps 
in every oafcjon which the Gofpel is;lilept ; 
ifules, which will ncut only, appear to be 
fe«iflio»ed hf the imiform; tenor of rwifi-. 
lation, bu* in return wilt fupport and cojiro- 
bow*«. :^^ mj an^ion? of holy writ * 

It 
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It may be neceffary, however, before I 
proceed farther, to obviate an obje£kion^ 
which may perhaps fuggeft itfelf to the 
minds of fome perfons, againft the pror 
priety of a part of the inveftigations into 
which we are about to enter ; againfl fuch, 
namely, as relate to the natural rights and 
obligations of men, confidered iodepend^ 
ently of the modifications under which 
we behold them fubfifting in civil fociety. 
To us, , it may be faid, who are happily 
eftablifhed in the enjoyment of a highly 
advanced and refined flate of focial union; 
who have little, if any, concern, either 
with individuals or with nations, except 
with thofc who are nearly at the fame 
point in the fcale of civilifation with our- 
felves ; what benefit can refult from exa- 
mining into the rights and duties of the 
folitary favage I It is time that fuch ab-» 
ftradl and unprofitaWe fpeculations, the 
learned himber of antiquated moralifts, 
fliould at length be renounced by thofe, 
who profefs to have their eyes open to the 
adual condition of the world around themy 

and 
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and dedre to fubmit to their cotemporatie$ 
leflbns of practical utility. Nay it is, to 
fay the lead, extremely doubtful, the ob- 
jedlor may proceed to affirm, whether all 
the natural rights, which might be enjoyed 
by an unconnefted individual, do not of 
themfelves merge and become extin^ the 
inftant that he enrolls himfelf a member 
of a community. And hence all difqui- 
fitions refpeding them appear the more 
palpably vain and unprodudtive. 

The latter branch of the objeftion evi- 
dently requires to be confidered in the firft 
place* 

f 

The queftion whether any, and what, 

natural rights are retained by individuals 
in civil fociety, has excited much difcuf- 
fion. By fome it is maintained, that all 
natural rights are neceflarily furrendered 
by men who enter into focial communi- 
ties : while others contend, that certain 
rights, which they fpecify, are neceflarily 
retained in their full force by each indivi- 

dual 
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* 

dual member of every ftate. The reafon- 
ing on both fides of the queftion has in 
common been equally theoretical ^and un- 
fatisfadory. And the fource of the con- 
fiifion appears to have been, an attempt to 
cftablifli a general conclufion refpedling a 
fubjeft which does not admit of one^ The 
queftion, it mufl be remembered, is not a 
ijpeculative enquiry what natural rights it 
would be moft advifable and beneficial for 
the members of civil fociety to retain; but 
what rights they adually do retain. It is 
not then to be determined by the opinion 
which a philofopher may adopt of the 
benefit or detriment likely to refult from 
the furrender of all or of any particular 
natural rights. It is a qudftion refpe^ing 
fads; and refpefting fads which may vary 
almoft without limit in different times and 
places : and in each particular inftance it ' 
muft be decided by a reference to the laws 
and inftitutions of that community, to 
which the invcftigation relates. In every 
community the individuals compofing it, 
neceflarily retain full pofreflion of their 

natural 
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natural rights, .vrh«ever thofc rights Ittay 
bd, in all refp€i9:& in which np (jp) writteiS 
law, nor any unrecorded ufage having 
the force of law, haa abridged or takeik 
thom away. If we refleA on the difierent 
ftages of improvement in which civil fo« 
eieties have exifled, and do now exift, we 
ihall find it -reafonable td conclude that 
tiiey will be frequently difcriminated each 
from the other by the different degrees of 
xeftraint impofed on the natural rights of 
their relpeAive members. And an appeal 
to hiftory, as well as a furvey oi the pre- 
lent ftate of the feveral nationaf in the old 
and in the new world with whofe manners 
and inftitutions we are acquainted, will 
fubftantiate the validity of this conclufion^ 
It would be abfurd to fuppofe that in any 

{y) Thus Sir William Blackftonc ftatcs that " political 
•* or civil liberty, which is that of a member of fociety , 
•' is no other than natural Yibcvty/o/ar reftrained by hu- 
*• man laws, a^td mfarthir^ as is neceffary and expedient 
•* for the general advantagp of the public. Every man, 
•* when he enters into Lciety, gives up a part of his 
«* natural liberty." Commentaries, ed. lolh, vol. i. 

community 
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commuQity the natural rights of indivi- 
duals remsun in their original energy : for 
fubmiflion to partial reftraint is implied in 
the very nature of civil. fociety. And it is 
not lefs abfurd to contend that in any com-« 
munity whatever they are completely anni- 
hilated. No ftate, however rigid and 
deipotic in its form of government^ ever 
did or could proceed in pradice to fuch an 
extreme of control. No ftate ever at- 
tempted to take away from its men^bers all 
freedom of fpeech, all right of employing 
their time and their talents according to 
their inclinations, all right of felf-defence. 
It has been faid indeed, that all thefe rights, 
and more efpeqially thofe relating to fel£- 
defence, are derived to the individual from 
the law of the land ; being granted either 
by its tacit permiflBon, or by its exprefs 
declaration. This gratuitous afTertion, 
however, wluch takes for granted the very 
point in difpute, vdll not appear very 
leafonable, if it be made evident, as I truft 
ijt will be, in the following pages, that all 
the rights in queftion are of the number of 
H the 
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(He common rights origiiially belonging tx> 
every man by the gift of Gody indepenil^ 
cntly of the eufience of the human law. 
And therefore the law, to which their 
origin is erroneoufly afcribed^ whatever 
language it may hold, can be received in 
thia meaning and conftrudlion alone : 
namely, as declaring that in the inftances 
under confideration it does not • exad a 
iurrender of the natural rights of thq 
individual ; but ei&er leaves them totally 
unconfined, or fubjeds.them only to the 
i^cified limitations. 

It has alfo been maintained, that there 
are certain natural rights which the indi--^ 
Vidual mif^rnbers of a ftate ^nnot in any 
degree retfnqftifli* Perfonal- liberty has 
been placed io this clafi: though no iatis- 
&£):ory argument hals yet been alleged by 
thofe who ftationed it-ihere to Ihew why 
h^^ whom they confefFed^capable of bind* 
ing himfelf to be in certadn refpeds at the 
difpofal of a maftev for a day or for a year, 
might not be competent to bindhimfelf, if 

he 
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he fhouid think fit fo to do^ to be at the 
mailer's difpofai in the fame or in other 
refpeds even for life. A fimilar deficiency 
of proof prevails in the cafe of the other 
examples commonly produced* 

From the preceding remarks it appears 
manifefti that refearch into thei Original 
rights and obligations of individuals, con^* 
fidered as unconnedked with each other^ 
lAuft neceflarily precede all inquiries' intO' 
the civil dutiies of men when unit^ in 
fociety. For the only objefts, -the difjpofat 
and arrangement of whkfii can be clsdmed 
by any fociety, are the refpedive rights of 
its feveral xniembers. The miaterialsy there- 
fore, muft be colledled, before the fabric* 
can be raifed, 

A reference to thefe rights and obliga-' 
tions muft alfo regulate the condudl of the' 
members of the fame fociety towards each 
other, in all cafes, when the Scriptures are 
filent, and the laws of the fbciety do not 
gtv< precife diredions. 

Ha And 
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And a (imitar reference^ the Scriptnres 
being again fuppofed fileiit) muft govern 
the behaviour of men towards all indivi* 
duals not belonging to thdr own fociety^ 
nor conneded with it by any exprefs or 
implied engiagements. 

: I propofe therefore, at the fame time that I 
ftudiouflyihun prolix difcaflions, into which 
fome writers have injudicioufly been led, 
concermng the fituation of mankind in the 
ftate termed a ftate of nature, to inveftigate, 
16 the firft:place, the original rights which 
men pdflefs, and the obligations to which 
they are fubjed, independently of thofe 
rights and obligations which refult from 
political union. My next obje<3; will be 
to prove, that the conclufions deduced by 
means of that inveftigation fully accord 
with the general tenor of the revealed will 
of God. And finally, the principle on 
which thefe rights and obligations may not 
only be fufpended, but may likewife be 
modified, fo as to be exhibited under an 
almoft boundlefs diverfity of forms, will 
be developed and illuftrated. 

In 
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In purfuance of this plan^ the three fuc-* 
ceeding chapters will be employed in evin- 
cing the truth of the following propofitions. 

L Every man has originally a right, by 
the gift of God, to the unreftraincd 
enjoyment of life and perfonal free- 
dom ; and to fuch a portion of the 
unappropriated productions of the 
earth as is necefTary for his comfort- 
able fubfiftence. 

II. He, therefore, who deprives another 
of thefe gifts, or reftrains him in th^ 
enjoyment of them, except fuch 
deprivation or reftraint is iandioned 
by divine authority, is guilty of an 
ad of injuftice to the individual, and 
of a fm againft God. 

III, Every man originally has authority 
from God to deprive another of 
thefe gifts, or to reftrain him in the 
enjoyment of them in the following 
cafes, and iju thofe only* 

H3 ift, 
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I ft, When in fo doUig he a£ts 
according to tbe exprjcfs Qo^axmioj^ of 
God. 

tdljy When he proceeds in fuch 
deprivation and reftraint fo far, and 
fo far only, ay is neceflary for the 
defence of the gifts of God to him-» 
fdf, or in defence of the jgifts of God 
to thofe whom he is bound by 
natural ties to prote,^, or thofe by 
whom his aid is folicited or to whom 
it is deemed acceptable, againft attacks 
unauthorifed by God* 

jdly, When he proceeds to fuch 
. deprivation or reftraint in confe- 
quence of the confent of the indivi* 
/ ' dual fuffering it. 

ly. Every (nan fins againft God, who 
does not ad in fuch a manner with 
rpfped to the ufp, defence, and dif- 
pofal, of his rights, which have been 
eftablifticd in the preceding propo- 

fitions. 
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iitions, as he is of opinion will, on 
the whole, fulfil moft cfiedually the 
purpofes of his being. 

If theCe propofitions ihall be fatisfadorily 
eftablifhed, they will be found to fettle on 
folid and determinate grounds the obliga- 
tions of juflice in all its branches ; and to 
afford a clear iofight into the diftinguifhing 
chara&eriilics of thofe two leading divi- 
iions in moral Tcience, which ethicaji writ« 
crs have ufually ftylcd perfed and imper- 
U& rights^ 



B4 
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CHAP. VI. 

'THE FIRST AND SECOND PROPOSITIONS PROVED 
AND ILLUSTRATED. 

JL HE firft propofition to be proved is> 
that " every man has originally a right, by 
*' the gift of God, to the unreftrained 
•* enjoyment of life and perfonal freedom ; 
** and to fuch a portion of the unappro- 
** priated produftions of the earth as is ne- 
** ceflary for his comfortable fubfiftencc.** 



The terms "perfonal freedom" muft 
always be underftood to mean freedom 
from perfonal injury as vecU as from per- 
fonal reftraint. 

By a right is meant authority from God 
for the enjoyment of any particular thing, 
or for the performance of any particular 
adion : that is to fay, fuch authority as 
excludes the right of interference on the 
part of other men. Tliis explanation is 
fubjoined for the following reafon. A 

perfon 
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perfon may difpleafe God, and therefore 
commit a fin, in refolving to retain to 
himfelf the enjoyment of a particular thing, 
or to perform a particular adion ; while, 
at the fame time, God may have confli^ 
tuted him the judge, under the tie of future 
refponfibility for his determination, whether 
he will retain the thing or not, whether he 
ym\\ perform the action or not. In that 
cafe, however wrongly he may determine, 
no other perfon is entitled to interpofe and 
conftrain him to afl; contrary to his own 
choice. So that, as far as men are con- 
cerned, he has authority from God, that 
is to fay, a rights to retain the thing, or to 
perform the adion, if he thinks proper* 
Thus, for example, a perfon is defired 
to lend a fum of money to a defendng 
acquaintance, who is in fome temporary 
diftrefs. He could lend it without the 
leaft rift; or inconvenience : but he refufes. 
He is then requefted to remain for a fhort 
time in the neighbourhood of the other 
party, for the purpofe of aiding the latter 
with his countenance and advice. This 

rcqucft 
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requeft too he could grant with equal eafe 
to bimfelf, and advantage to the diftrefled 
man : but he immediately fets out on a 
long and unneceffary journey. Now we 
cannot doubt that his conduA was in each 
inflance highly difpleafing and (inful in the 
iight of God. Yet as God had conftituted 
him, and not any other perfon, the judge 
how he ihould employ his property and 
bis time; no other perfon could judly 
attempt to conftrain him to furnifh the 
loan, or to remain in the neighbourhood : 
that is to fay, he had authority from God, 
x)r a right, to withhold bis money, and to 
take the journey. 

The terqi ^* right" will alfo be occafion- 
.ally ufed in the fubfequent pages, after the 
^example of other works which treat on fimi- 
lar fubjefl:8, to fignify what in ftridt propriety 
is the objed of a right : as when it is faid 
that life is one of the rights of man. 

Under the expreffion " natural rights,'^ 
thofe ri|;hts which every individual pofTefles 

inde- 
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Independently of the inftitutions of eivU 
fociety will be comprehended. 

That duty which confifts in abftaining 
from infringing the zGtudl rights of others, 
will be denoted by the term " juftice." 

The truth of the firft of the propofitions, 
which form the fubjed of the prefent 
chapter, is eilablifhed by the following 
confiderations. 

Independently of any focial engagement 
with others of the human fpecies, every 
man finds himfelf pofTefTed of exiftence, 
and of various bodily powers and mental 
faculties. As he cannot but difcover the 
. impoflibility of his having been the author 
of his own exiftence and endowments; 
he muft become convinced, on very flight 
reflexion, that thefe bleffings are the gifts of 
a gracious Being, to whofe power he can 
9&K no limit. He may therefore be 
aiTured, that he has a right to the undif* 
turbed enjoyment of them, as long as it 

fhall 
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fliall feem meet to God, who beftowed 
them. As the wifdom apparent in the 
vifible cpnftitution of nature forbids him to 
think that the Deity would exert his power 
in vain, and lavifh his bounty without^ hav« 
ing an adequate end in view ; he may rea- 
fonably conclude thjit whatever has been 
conferred on himfelf has been conferred 
for important purpofes. When he cafts 
his eyes around on the reft of his fpecies, 
he perceives that every individual is placed 
in the fame general fituation with himfelf 
and with each other ; namely, that each is 
poffeffed of life and various powers of 
body and mind, manifeftly the gifts of the 
Supreme Being, and no lefs manifeftly 
beftowed for purpofes of importance. The 
iame reafoning therefore may be applied, 
and evidently ought to be applied, in fa- 
vour of their rights, which is applicable 
in favour of his own. And, if he applies 
it, he muft difcover it to be his duty not to 
incur the guilt of difobedience in the eyes 
of an Almighty Benefador, and the pu- 
fiifhment attending his difpleafure, by an 

uncom« 
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UQcommiffioned encroachment on his gifts 
to others. He muft know that he has no 
authority to interrupt any of his fellow- 
creatures in accomplifiiing thofe purpofes, 
whatever they may ultimately prove to 
have been, for which the common Maker 
jof all called them into being. 

He difcovers, further, that he is ia 
danger of fpeedily lofmg all thefe gifts, 
unlefs he takes fit meafures for their pre- 
fervation. He cannot conceive it to be the 
will of his Creator, that he fhould deprive 
himfelf, by ipontaneous negleft, of the 
powers and faculties conferred upon him ; 
and thus fruftrate the purpofes, whatever 
they may be, for which he was created. 
And he finds himfelf impelled by painful 
fenfations, refulting from the conftitution 
of his frame, to exert himfelf in removing 
the preflure of cold and hunger and other 
prefent evils; and alfo direfted by his 
fenfations to the proper remedies. Thus 
the natural want of food, and the prefence 
of fruits capable of fupplying it, afford him 

2 fufficient 
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fufiiclent grounds for concluding, that tfaefe^ 
fruits were formed for the fupport of his 
life ; and that he has a right to apply them 
tp the life, for which they were evidently 
intended by the will of Grod. And in 
general, perceiving how admirably differ- 
ent parts of the inanimate creation (which, 
being apparently incapable of fenfation, 
may righdy be deemed incapable of injury,) 
are adapted to obviate the different evils to 
which he finds himfelf expofed, and to 
anfwer the various purpofes which the 
natural wifli for accommodation and com- 
fort fuggefts ; he may very reafonably. infer 
that God defigned them for the ufe of 
man : and may take in confequence from 
the common unoccupied ftock thus pro- 
vided for maiikind whatever he finds necef- 
fary, whether it be for food, for raiment, 
for fhelter, or for defence. He obferves 
too that the reft of mankind have the fame 
wante with himfelf, and of courfe the 
fame title to the objeds by which they are 
to be removed. From thefe reflexions he 
may juftly determine, that the fruit which 

any 
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any indiYidual has plucked from the bought 
and the tree which he ha$ felled in the 
fbreft, are efpecial gifts of God to that 
individual : and confequently, that neither 
has he himfelf any more right to interrupt 
another, nor another to interrupt him, ia 
the quiet enjoyment of thefe or any (imilar 
gifts, than either of them would have to 
didurb the other in the pofTeflion of life or 
freedom (z). 

In this flatement it has been faid^ that a 
man might arrive at a knowledge of his 
duty, in the particulars which have been 
fpecified, by the foregoing train of reafon- 
ing. Whether it would commonly happen 
that he would \hM% attain the whole of that 

(z) If the foregoing obfervations do not provet befides 
their profeiled obje£t» that even reafbn alone might con- 
vince mankind (as- St. Paul intimates, Rom. i. 18—21.) 
not only of the extftenoe- and fuperintending care of the 
Deity, but/ ultimately of the certainty of future rewards 
aiid punifliments.'I muft be underftood fo/ the prefent ta 
take thofe points fbr granted : as fuch a convidioii ii 
unqueftionably the only adequate ground of moral obliga« 
tion. 

knowledge, 
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knowledge, whether all thefe.feveral argu-* 
meats and conclufions, though univerfally 
within the reach of his faculties, and many 
of them extremely obvious, would in 
reality fuggeft themfelves to his mind, is a 
j^dint not materially conneded with the 
preient inquiry. The exifting object of 
invelftigation is not to difcover what prin«» 
ciples he would be likely to adopt, but 
what principles he ought to adopt. An 
acquaintance with the former might fhew 
what his conduct probably would be : a 
knowledge of the latter is the indifpenfable 
requifite to enable us to point out what 
it ought to be. However he may permit 
prejudice and paffion to warp his opinions 
and bias his conduft ; yet neither his 
fupinenefs nor his violence can alter the 
eflential difference between right and 
wrong. To difplay this difference, to 
develop the rules of human duty, and 
place them on their true foundations, is 
the proper and the only bufmefs of the 
moralift. 

The 
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The firft propofition being eftablifhed^ 
it will follow, as it is expreiTed in the 
fecond, that " he who deprives another of 
" any of the above-mentioned gifts, or 
" reftrains him in the enjoyment of them, 
^ is guilty, except fuch deprivation or 
^* reftraint is fandioned by divine authority, 
" of an a£t of injuftice to the individual, 
" and of a fin againft God." 

It has been feen that the natural title of 
each individual to the quiet enjoyment of 
life, of perfonal freedom, and of fuch a 
portion of the unappropriated produdtions 
of the earth as is neceflary for his com- 
fortable fubfiflence, is clear, and full, reft* 
ing on the will of God. Now a title can- 
not be fet afide, except by authority eqilid 
or fuperior to that, by which it was efta- 
blifhed. He, therefore, who claims a 
right forcibly to deprive his neighbour of 
any of the gifts which God has bellowed 
upon him, or to reftrain him in the ufe of 
»them, is bound to produce at leaft as ftrong 
and as authentic teftimony of its being the 
I will 
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1^1 of Goii t)iat the deprivatioix i&duld 
tike plstte^ or the reftraint be i^j^ofed^ as 
the other c&i^ that it fhould hot. And if 
he pri^fumes, without the pi'odudion of 
ilich teftimony^ forcibly to interfere with 
^em, he is not only gutlty of injuftice to 
tiie individu2^ btit he ads likewife in 
dbreia defiance of that Beings by whom 
the gifts were beftoWed. 

No plea therefore can juftify a forcible 
interference with the gifts of God to ano- 
ther, except manifeft authority from God 
himfelf* 

It remains to be confidered in what cafes 
fuch authority can be p^ovedt 
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CHAP. VII. 

THB THIRD PROPOSITION PROVED AND 
ILLUSTRATED. 

In eftablifhing the truth of tlicf plreceding- 
propofitions it has been (hewn, that every 
man has divine authority for the quiet enjoy- 
ment of the gifts which God has beftowed 
on him; in other words, that thefe gifts 
are the aftual and exclufive rights of the 
pofleflbr. In the prefent chapter it will be 
proved, that in certain cafes one man has 
divine authority, that is to fay, a right, to^ 
reftrain another in the enjoyment of thefe 
gifts, or even to deprive him of them. 
We fliould, however, conclude too haftily, 
were we to infer that rights can ever be 
oppofed to, or clafli with, each other. 
The feeming comtradi^on is eafy to be 
obviated. The gifts of God continue to 
be rights of the pof&flbr fo long only as it is 
the divine will that he ihould enjoy them. 
Whenever ia confequence of exprefs 4ittc^ 
' I 2 tions 
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tions from the original donor, or through 
the condud of the pofleflbr, another man 
has divine authority forcibly to interfere 
with them, they immediately ceafe to be 
rights of the poflefTor : and he may confe- 
quently be deprived of them, or be reftrained 
in the ufe of them, without a breach of 
juftice. 

The firft branch of the third propofition 
affirms, that " every man has originally 
•* divine authority to deprive another of 
** the gifts of God, or to reftrain him in 
** the enjoyment of them, when in fo do- 
** ing he afl:s according to the exprefs 
" command of God." 

It is not neceflary to enlarge on a pofi- 
tion, the truth of which no man will dis- 
pute. The reality of fuch a command is 
the only point which can ever be queftioned. 
And we may fafely determine, that no 
claim to infpiration is to be admitted, unlefs 
it be fupported by the evidence of fuper- 
natural powers. For thefe are the only 

credentials, 
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credentials, by which the infpired meffen- 
ger of God can be diftingiiiflied from the 
impoftor : and they are the credentials by 
which the miffion of thofe, who have 
been charged with efpecial commands 
from above, has in all ages been authen- 
ticated. 

The fecond branch of the propofition 
aflSrms, that " every man has originally 
divine authority to deprive another of 
the gifts of God, or to reftrain him tn 
the enjoyment of them, when he pro- 
ceeds in fuch deprivation or reftraint fo 
far, and fo far only, as is neceifary for 
the defence of the gifts of God to him- 
" felf, or in defence of the gifts of God to 
" thofe whom he is bound by natural ties 
** to proted, or to thofe by whom his aid is 
** folicited, or to whom it is deemed accept- 
^^ able, againft attacks unauthorifed byGod,'* 

It has been Ihewn, without any refer- 
ence having hitherto been made to the holy 
Scriptures, that all men are naturally pof- 
t3 fefled 
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feffed of certain rights ; and further, that 
an attack on the rights of another would be 
it fm againft God, and an adt of injuftice tq 
the fufferer. 

This will be confefled. But perhaps it 

maybeallegedjthatthefeconfiderationsalone 
do not prove our adual right of oppofing 
by force any fuch attack* The right of 
repelling aggreffion by theufe of violence 
has been conceived bymany Chriftians to be 
prohibited in the Scriptures, Others may 
regard it as unfupported by the didates of 
natural reafon. They may aflert, that to 
reftrain the freedom, and, much more, to 
bring into hazard the life of another, though 
an aggreflbr, may be a line of conduct 
equally unauthorifed with his own : that, 
fuppofing this to be the cafe, his guilt will b^ 
no juftification of ours; that we may have no 
more right to kill an aflaffin than we have 
to deftroy an infeftious perfon, who might 
prove equally fatal to us : that although we 
jnuft lament the approach of either as a 
revcrfi misfortune, juftic? may ^ neverthelefs, 

require 
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require that, if we cannot avoid the im- 
pending danger, we flionld patiently ful?- 
xnit the event to Qod, and leave to hitqi 
the puniihment of the offender, and tht 
▼indication of his own authority. 

This fundamental ojbjedion to the right 
.of felf-defence is not to be obviated merely 
by urging that the deftrudHon of the human 
race would probably be the ultimate confe« 
quence of admitting it. We are not allowed 
to oppofe our ideas of future confequences 
to the direfl: authority of God. It has 
been proved that every man has originally 
that authority for the quiet enjoyment of 
the gifts beftowed upon him : and he may 
juftly require us to produce authority 
equally direct, before we prefume forcibly 
to interfere with them. 

In reply then it may be obferved, that to 
make the cafe of the infedious perfon 
parallel to that of the aflaflin, the former 
ought to have been reprefented as wilfully 
attempting to injure our health. Other* 
14 wif^, 
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wife, he cannot be faid to make an attack 
on the gifts which God has conferred on 
another. Of courfe the inftance alleged 
can throw no light on the queftion, whether 
a perfon making fuch an attack may juflly 
be refifted by force. A proof, however, of 
the irrelevance of a particular example does 
not invalidate the principle which it was 
intended to illuftrate. The fubfequent 
remarks, it is apprehended, afford a direct 
anfwer to the doubts ^xpreffed in the 
obje£tion, and fupply the proof which is 
required. 

It has been fhewn that the various bodily 
and mental powers pofleffed by each indivi- 
dual are the gifts of Godj and further, 
that they are all bellowed for important 
purpofes. Now among thefe powers are 
fome, which the poffeflbr may have clearly 
perceived to be calculated for the defence 
and prefervation of the reft. He has 
already had fufBcient grounds to conclude 
that the Almighty wills him to protedl 
himfelf, by the ufe of fuch of the gifts 

conferred 
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conferred upoa him as are applicable to the 
end in view, from the injurious effefls of 
hunger, of thirft, andof inclement feafons. 
It is obvious, that in confequence of find- 
ing himfelf endowed by his Maker with 
powers capable of repelling injuries of 
other kinds, and imprefled with an inftin£):« 
ive averfion to every fort of pain, he has 
equally fubftantial grounds for concluding 
himfelf authorifed to refift injuries in gene- 
ral, by the ufe of fuch appofite means of 
defence as are bellowed on him. In other 
words, he may conclude, that for important 
purpofes he is invefted with a right, fubjed 
to fuch limitations as the original donor 
fhall have already annexed, or (hall here- 
after, at any time, think fit to impofe, to 
employ the powers of which he is poffefled 
in defending himfelf againft every kind of 
injury j whether it be likely to arife from 
famine or from nakednefs, from the vio- 
lence of a favage animal, or from the un- 
warranted attacks of a favage of his own 
fpecies. And fince he can in no cafe 
defend the divine gifts committed to his 

charge. 
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t&arge, withput dcpriviag ike sggrcffl^ ef 
feme of his natural powers, or r^eiftr^ioifig 
kim in the ufe of them : the njrgmsaentey 
- which juftify hii» m ^^fn^mg hm^^U 
Againft an unauthorifed ^Uck^ ^vifjently 
Jttftify fiich derivation qt reft/ftiiiit, as faf 
as may be neceflary for his defencf . 

He, therefore, who, by invading the 
lights df another, has m^et wiith rjefiftance, 
and has thereby lofl; zmj of jtjbe gifts coiji* 
ferred upon him, his property^ his h€[aUh> 
his limbs, or his life, vm&- impute the lofs 
wh/oliy to hinptf^tf. Mfi runs upon a 
5l^poa pointed »gainft biifli by the hand 
i4 Qod. A,nd the detrimeijt which he 
f^ceives is to be viewed in ihe fame light 
AS if it haid bpe;n incurwd by ineans of any 
f>thejr indden^t, which, by the appointment 
^ Qofi, is attended wj;th p^^nfyl or d^^ 
fjaaOlvc cgnfequeftpesu 

. To the precediing oj^jferyatiops fome ira» 
pprtaWvinfcreftc^s «ay b? ifubjoined. 

Firft, 
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Hrft, The reafons, which prove that 
men are authorifed by the will of God to 
refift an affailant, apply equally to the cafes 
of open violence, and of fecret fraud* 
Whether the aggreffor be an avowed 
enemy, or a pretended friend j whether he 
attempt in the face of day to aflaffinate 
his neighbour, or by ftealth to mingle 
poifon with his foodj the latter equally 
fuftains an invafion of his rights, and 
is equally entitled to repel it by force* 

Secondly, The fame reafons, which 
prove that men are authorifed by the will 
of God to defend their rights when actually 
attacked, equally prove them to be au* 
thorifed, when they are fufficiently affured 
that an attack is intended by another, to 
lay fuch previous reftraints on him as are 
neceflary to prevent it ; and to continue 
them fo long as that neceffity fubfifts. 

Thirdly, The fame, reafons Oikewife 
juffiify a man in taking all forcible methods, 
which are neceflary in order to procure the 

reftitutioa 
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reftitution of the freedom or the property, 
of which he had been unjuftly deprived,: 
jfuch methods being only a continuation of 
^e refiftance which was made, or an exer- 
tion of that which might have been made, 
to the original attack. And they equally 
juftify the force neceflary for obtaining 
what is analogous to reftitution, an equitable 
indemnification for fuch rights as cannot 
be reftored. 

Fourthly, They apply equally to the 
defence and recovery of all the adiual 
rights of men, whether originally received 
from God, or obtained by their own 
exertions ; or acquired, as it will hereafter 
be fhewn that rights may be acquired, by 
the affiftance and confent of others. 

Laftly, They do not authorife any man- 
ner of refiftance or force beyond that which 
is neceflary to fecure men from the eflfeds 
of the injuftice oflfered to them, or impend- 
ing over them. 



It 
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It remains to be (hewn on what grounds 
and under what circumftances an individual 
may be juftified by the light of natural 
r§afpn rn ufing force againft another, for 
the purpofe of giving affiftance to a third 
perfon attacked by the latter. 

From the conclufions which have been 
already eftablifhed, it appears evident that he 
cannot be juftified in thus interfering in 
behalf of any one, whom he has good rea- 
fon to think may be the aggreffor ; nor in 
any cafe in interfering further than is ne- 
ceflary to fecure the rights of himfelf, and 
of thofe whom he proteds. 

' Under thefe' limitations his interference 
is juftifiable in the following cafes. 

Firft, When the defence of the injured 
party clearly appears from the ties of 
nature to be committed to his vigilance and 
exertions. Under thofe circumftances no 
farther indication of the will of Providence 

2 is 
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h WAnting4 Such U th« fitaatioa c£ a 
|if«ettt with rcfpea to his ydung childrecu 

Secondly, When his aid is faKfcitfed or 
deemed acceptable by the party aggrieved. 

It has been fhewn that the latter has 
a right to impofe the neceffary reftraints on 
the affaihnt. The arguments by which 
tJiis right has been eftabKfhcd vindicate him 
in employing the afSftance of a' fellow- 
creature, as plainly as they vindicate him in 
employing the aid of an ordinary weapon. 
If the peffoii, wh^fe interference he fo- 
licits, aflents to his defnre, the powers of 
defence belonging to the afliftant, or fuch 
of them as are neoeflary to be exerted, are, 
in fadt, lent to the injured party for the 
purpofe in view. So far they become for 
^iitttt his, and as fuch may be employed 
by him. iFor as every man has a natural 
ability to transfer to others the ufe or the 
pdfTeffion 6f the divine gifts which he 
eojoys, (the ufe, namely, of thofe gifts re- 
ceived 
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TOiVed immediately from God, as hie bodily 
and mental powers j and the poffeflion of 
thofe acquired, confiftetitly with the will of 
Godj by means d£ the former, as his'food^ 
clothing, and other articles of pfoperty^), 
and alfo to accept a fimilir tfAftisftr frotti. 
others : fo he may conclude himfelf au- 
thoTifed tb av^l Mmfiitf df this ability, 
whefievdr k can be done without afi iii^^ 
firingeteent of the rights of anothe*. I* 
Ae |)t6felft* cafe no irifringeitoent can bfe 
alledf^dj th6 -aflftilafet ha^ng ptetiottfly 
forfeited, by his aggreffion, his right to the 
ufe and dnjoyment of bis iiatur^ |)(:fW^rs, 
ib far as he defigned to ^»^rt thMa t6 
the injury of the party attadfcfed. Thfe 
latter, thertfope, bfie a right to ^ij^ly for 
iffliftMiee, t<n4 to avail Uthftti 6f it, if 
Ranted : iftfd thte peribh to whdto ap. 
^caticin ift dMe '%k^ a right tb^ cCttnply 
1;^th t^6 rd<|U«^ 

If ihe ktt^ %6tAd "be Msfied that his 
ihtetference % kfttolly ddtred by the 
Ifijiired party, it is dbidoufly a matter 

of 
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of indifference, whether the means were 
dired: or circuitous by which the defire 
was communicated to him ; whether it was 
made known by exprefs declaration, or was 
colledied from circumftances which fuf- 
ficiently implied it. 

Thirdly, When his own fecurity is 
immediately conneded with that of the 
perfon whom he affifts j as if he is himfelf 
one of a company attacked by robbers. 
For the cafe then becomes felf-defence. 

Fourthly, When his own fecurity is 
eventually concerned in reprefllng inva- 
fions of the rights of another : as when 
the aggreffors, who are now attacking one 
of his neighbours, will in all likelihood be 
flimulated and emboldened by fuccefs, if 
permitted to be fuccefsful, to attack himfelf. 
The fafety of his own rights effentially 
depends on the general repreflion of that 
violence, which he may reafonably exped 
to be diredied, on any favourable occafion, 
againil himfelf, if it be permitted to trample 

on 
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on the rights of thofe around him. This 
circumftance would almofl always be of 
itfelf fufHcient to juftify him in giving 
immediate and unfolicited afiiftance to a 
perfon in diftrefsj even to one who, in 
confequeiice of being ftunned by a blow, 
or of any other circumftance, fhould be 
incapable either of afking aid, or of figni- 
fying that it would be acceptable. With 
refpedt indeed to perfons in fuch a fituatioa 
as this, he might reafonably conclude that 
Providence, which wills the rights of a 
helplefs child to be proteded by its parent, 
•\*^ills their rights to be fuftained by every 
one who hias power and opportunity to 
defend them : and from that confideration 
aJone might juftly deem himfelf authorifed 
and bound 'To obey the natural impulfe of 
benevolence. "' ' " 

from the prece(^tng obfervatlons it is 
likewife evident, that there may be cafes in 
which any man is juftified in giving affift- 
^nce to others againft an affailant, even 
tjbiough the perfons whom he fuccours 
t ihould 
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Ihould be led by private pique, by confi- 
dence in their own prowefs, or by other 
motives, to object to any interference : 
namely, whenever fuch a ftep appears to 
him requifite for the defence or recovery 
bf his own rights. He is at all times 
authorifed to protedl himfelf from injuries, 
either offered or meditated. And he is not 
deprived jof this right by finding the ag- 
greffor engaged in outrages againft others ; 
nor by the unreafonable clamour of the 
perforfs attacked, who have no plea for 
obftrufting him in taking fuch meafures as 
are neceffary for his own defence againft 
injuftice. 

The fame line of argument will alfo 
prove that he is equally juftified in a fimi- 
lar interference for the defence or recovery 
of the rights of thofe whom he is bound to 
protect ; and of thofe by whom his aid is fo- 
licited, or to whom it is deemed acceptable. 

In the laft branch of the third propofition 
it is afferted; that every man has originally 

divine 
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divine authority to deprive another of the 
gifts of God, or to reftrain him in the 
enjoyment of them, when he proceeds 
to fuch deprivation or reftraint in confer 
quence of the confent of the individual 
fuflfering it. 

This point has in fa£t beeti already 
fettled. For I have recently had occafion 
to fhew that every man has alright to 
transfer to another the ufe, or the poffefliod| 
according to the nature of the cafe, of any 
of the gifts of God which he enjoys, and 
to accept a fimilar transfer, whenever fuch 
a tranfaf^ion can take place without a breach 
of juftice towards others ; and that what- 
tver is thus transferred {a) becomes one of 
the adual rights of the party accepting it. 
And it has alfo been fliewn in the fourth of 
the inferences deduced from the firft branch 
of this propofition, that the ufe of force is 
no lefs juftifiable for the defence and reco- 
il 

(a) A fubfequent chapter on engagemeits will point 
out the circumftances> which are requifite to give validity to 
Ihf transfer of a right by promife^ 
< ' ; K.« very 
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Tcry of thofe rights, which a maa haft 
obtained , by the afliftance and the confent 
ef others, than of thofe which he has 
KJceived immediately from God, or ac« 
Quired by his own exclufive exertions (^), 

W the propofition which we are confi- 
dering it:was affirtaed, that no man has a 
right, in any cafe not included within the 
Kmits of thofe which have been difcijfled, 
^o deprive another of the gifts of God, or 
to reftraiti him in the .ufc pf them. The 
truth of the afTertipn may eafily be efta- 
bliflied. For in the proof of the firft ^nd 
fecond propofitions it was fhewn, that every 
one has divine authority for the ainmolefted 
enjoyment and excrcife of the gifts which 
he has received, provided that the Almighty 
does not exprefsly refume them, and that 
they are not fo employed as to infringe thq 
rights of others, Thefe are the only Hmit-^ 

(i) The cafes and the manner in which th6 rights, efta- 
bliflied in the prefcnt and the preceding chapters, ought to 
be exercifedf will be inveftigated under the remaining 
propofition. ^ 

ationg 
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fttions immediately proceeding from the will 
of God to which the natural rights of men 
are fubjedt. A third limitation, though 
fandlioned by divine permiffion, is the 
immediate confequence of the aft of man ; 
and takes place when any of the gifts of God 
are voluntarily relinquiflied or abridged, as 
to the adual ufe of them, by the pofTeflbr, 
The rights of deprivation and reftraint cor- 
rcfponding to thefe feveral limitations oc- 
cupy the three branches of the third pro- 
polition. And as no limitations except 
thofe which have been enumerated arc 
deducible from the firft and fecond propo- 
iStions, or compatible with them ; the third 
propofition muft neceflarily comprehend all 
the cafes, in which a forcible interference 
with the gifts beftowed on anpther has the 
fandion of divine authority, 

Thefe remarks ^fibrd a fufficient ijnfvver 
to any one, who fhould maintain that he is 
authorifed thus to interfere in cafes neither 
ftated, nor virtually included, in the prefcnt 
chapter. It may not howpver be ufclefs 
K 3 more 
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more particularly to confidef what may be 
jdleged in reply to his claim, ihould he 
pndeavour to fupport it on any grounds of 
fsxpediency : that being the principle on 
which fuch a claim, if made, will probably 
be reftedi On . that fuppofition he muft 
contend, that the right which he afTerts is a 
branch of his rights 

!• To promote the happinefs of himfelf : 

2* Or the happinefs of the individual 
'^gainft whom his force is direded : 

3. Or the happinefs of fome other indi- 
vidual : 

4. Or general happinefs; in other words, 
general expediency* 

On the firft head it will be fufficierit to 
pbferve, that a claim fet up by an uninfpired 
individual to invade the gifts of God to an- 
other, whenever he conceives that fuch a 
ftep will conduce to his own happinefs, is a 

claim 
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claim too palpably and immoderately ex- 
travagant to deferve much ferious notice. 
It is an infult to him who conferred thofe 
gifts ; and is refifted by the whole train of 
reafoning which has been employed to 
fhew that all men poflefs the fame natural 
rights, and that the rights of every man are 
at his own difpofal. It is a claim which 
every one may aflert, which no one can 
prove, and which never can be admitted 
until it be eilablifhed by proofs the moft 
decifive. 

Individuals indeed . are feldom hardy 
enough to allege this plea* And the law 
of the land in mod countries takes care to 
cut fliort all fuch pretenfions. Yet a plea 
fubftantially the fame is not unfrequently 
aflerted on the part of nations, under the 
denomination of the right of promoting the 
national intereft, to vindicate oppreffive 
proceedings towards foreign ftates and their 
individual members. The latter part of 
the prefent century has beheld the moft 
ftriking exemplifications. of this rule fur- 
K 4 nifhed 
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Bifhed by four of the leading powers oti 
the continent of Europe. Had the flave-r 
trade been extinguifhed, Greit Britain 
might have been exempt from fimilar 
reproach. . . 

If, in the fecond place, the aggreflbr 
refts his claim on the ground of contribute 
ing Xo the good of the individual, whofe 
rights he is about to invade ; can he fhew 
that the Almighty has conftituted him the 
judge of his neighbour's happinefs ? On 
the contrary, is it not the fafl:,. that God 
h^s originally left every man to determine 
what line of condudt will moft effedually 
promote his own welfare ? Hath it not 
been fliewn, that as every man is to be 
rewarded or puniflied for the ufe he fhall 
have made of the gifts with which God 
Jias entrufted him j fo he has divine autho- 
rity for employing them in any manner 
which he fhall think moft conducive to his 
happinefs, provided that he does not thereby 
. infringe the rights of any of his fellovir- 
f features j and for retaining or relinquifh- 
- ^ in§ 
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ing them folely at his _ own option? It 
follows then, that even if the aflailant 
could prove by inconteftable evidence that 
the happincfs of the perfon whom he 
attacks would be in the higheft degree pro- 
moted by the lofs of the rights in queftion ; 
fuch a proof would contribute nothing to 
his own vindication. "What though we 
admit it to be on this account the duty of 
the other in the fight of God to refign 
them ? It is a duty, for the difcharge of 
which he is anfwerable only to his God, 
For it is the poffeflbr.of thefe rights, and 
not the invader of them, whom God has 
appointed to judge in what cafes it is more 
advifable that they fliould be retained, and 
when it is better that they fliould be relin- 
quiflied. 

Thirdly. If the aggreflbr maintains his 
claim on the ground of promoting the 
happinefs, not of the perfon attacked, but 
of fome other individual, or individuals j an 
application of the preceding obfervatipns 
will fliew that a prefumption, or a con^ 

vidtion, 
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viaion, of what their happinefs requires,^ 
will not in any degree juftify his invafion 
of the rights of another. If he has no au- 
thority to impofe reftraints, in order that 
he may promote the happinefs of the 
perfon reftrained ; a claim to impofe them 
for the benefit of others rauft be, if poffible^ 
more unrcafonable* 

With refpedi to the fourth plea, the 
principle on which it is refted, namely, 
general expediency, has been diftindtly 
confidered in a former chapter. The fub- 
jeGt may therefore be difmifled without 
further difcuflion. 

I It may not be improper in this place to 
meet an inquiry which may occur, whether 
reftraints, the original impofition of which 
was unjuft, may in any cafes be continued 
confiftently with juftice. 

The principles laid down in the prefent 
chapter evidently point out the following 
rule. Reftraints originally unjuft may be 

continued 
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continued in all cafes, which would juftify 
the prefent impofition of them ; and in no 
other. 

Thus, if I had unjuftly taken a fword 
from another man, I fhould be authorifed 
to retain it fo long as I fhould have fuf- 
ficient reafon to believe that, on receiving 
it, together with a fair indemnification for 
any lofs which he had fuflained by the 
want of it, he would revenge himfelf by 
plunging it in my breafl. When his claims 
were fatisfied, and no future injury was 
meditated againfl him, he' would not be 
entitled to deprive me of the gift of life 
which God had conferred upon me, or to 
ofifer to me the flightefl injury : and I 
fhould be juflified in the previous ufe of 
all neceflary force to fecure myfelf from 
being expofed to the danger of an unjuft 
attack. 

Another inflance relating to a topic much 
agitated at prefent maybe fubjoined* The 
negroes already in the Wefl Indies, though 

they 
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they have in general been reduced to fla^* 
very by mod unjuft means, may be detained 
in that ftate as long as there is fufficient 
reafon to believe that, if emancipated, they 
would maflfacre the planters, or ravage the 
ifland$« 

In all cafes however the foregping rule 
prefuppofes, that it is full and impartial de- 
beration which has .convinced us that the 
continuance of the reftraint in queftion 
is neceffary to the defence of the rights of 
ourfelves, or of thofe under our protection. 
^ For, otherwife,'we fliould not be authorifed 
now to impofe it. 

If, for example, methods can be devifed, 
and it will not be eafy to fatisfy a con- 
fcientious mind that they ijiay not, which 
may enable us to emancipate the children 
of the negroes without expofing our co- 
lonies to the above-mentioned injuries, we 
are bound in juftice to adopt them. Nor 
will the plea of defending the rights of our- 
felves or others authorife us to continue the 
6 flavery 
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flavery either of children or parents now in 
-our pofleffion, longer than a ferious and 
candid inquiry (repeated^ if^^cejary^ from 
time to time^ and at no long intervals)^ 
convinces us that no fuch means are to 
be found. Nor will it juftify us in re- 
fraining from immediately adopting all the 
preliminary meafures in our power, which 
may pave the way for their emancipation, 
and enable them to be entrufted as fpeediiy 
as poffible with the liberty of which they 
have been deprived. 

It remains to be fhewn how far the 
principles eftablifhed in this and in the 
preceding chapter are applicable to the 
cafe of thofe perfons, who, from whatever 
caiife, labour upder mental incapacity. 



It lias been obferved that the various 
bodily and mental powers, of which each 
individual finds, himfelf poflefled, are gifts 
of God ; and that they are beftowed on 
him for important purpofes, vfKich he 
is to accomplifh by his own endeavours^ 

Hence 
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Hence it was coUefted, that he has au-* 
diority from God for the free and iin- 
difturbed enjoyment, ufe, and difpofal of 
them, while he refrains from infringing the 
rights of others. But ahhough this in- 
ference be juft with refpeCt to the man, 
who has phyfical ability to underftand and 
fulfil the general ends of hi^ being ; the 
proper conclufion may be very different 
*with regard to him who has not. The 
Almighty has conferred on a perfon in the 
latter fituation certain gifts for important 
purpofes : but at the fame time permits the 
€xiflence of an obflacle, which completely 
difables him from difcerning and accomr 
plifhing thofe purpofes at prefent. Under 
thefe circumflances, unlimited freedom on 
the part of the poffeffor in the difpofal or 
in the ufe of his natural powers cannot be 
prefumed to be fandioned by the will 
of the Supreme Being. For^ in the firft 
place, fuch freedom would be attended 
with perpetual danger to the rights of 
others : and for the fake of defending thofe 
rights from attacks, the impofition of 

reflraints 
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teftmnts upon the party in queftion would 
frequently be juft on the principles already 
cftablifhed, in cafes when it could not 
have been vindicated towards thofe, who 
were able previoufly to anfwer for their 
adions. And in the next place, reafbn 
teaches us that the infant, th^ idiot, the 
lunatic, together with thofe who are in-» 
cidentally and for a time difordered in their 
underftandings by difeafe, by terror, by 
intoxication, or by any other caufe, (for 
the argument equally applies to all, whofe 
mental faculties are actually incomplete or 
deranged, from whatever fource thofe cir- 
cumftances may have arifen, and whether 
they have proceeded from the fault of the 
perfons in queftion or not,) are to be con- 
fidered as having received their endow- 
ments for the fame general ends, for which 
fimilar endowments are beftowed op their 
fellow-creatures : and that God wills thofe 
gifts; which through the prefent incapacity 
x>f the poffeflbr cannot be properly ufed; 
<o be preferved ready to Be applied t6 the 
purpofes, for which they appear oilglnally 
— and 
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and generally defigned. We may there-* 
fore conclude, that whenever any one is by 
nature, or through any incidental circum^ 
ilance, phyfically incapable of difcerning 
the ends for which the divine gifts were 
bellowed on him, and of applying them to 
thofe ends,r(and fuch is the fituation of the 
perfons enumerated abow,) he is not au- 
thorifed by a wife Creator to wafte, to throw 
away, to injure, or to deftroy them. On 
the contrary, we, may infer the divine will 
to be, that thefe gifts fhojild be fuperin- 
tended and preferved by fuch perfons as 
through relatiohfliip or fituation are the 
moft proper to difcharge the truft : fo that, 
whenever the faculties of the poffeffor fhall 
Jxy the bounty of Providence be matured 
ox reftored, he may be in a fit ftate to 
avail himfelf of the change, and to fulfil 
the purpofes for which it \yas permitted 
to take plac;e. On thefe. luperir^endants 
another no lefs .obvious 4uty devolves, that 
of diligently ende^avouring byr 9^11 feafonable 
methods to draw forth the; latent powers^ 
and to re-eftabliih the difordered faculties 

of 
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of thofe, whom Providence has committed 
to their care. And fmce it may be pre- 
fumed that when God lays an obligation 
upon his creatures, which cannot be dif- 
<:harged but by the ufe of certain means, 
he at the fame time gives his fandlion 
to the ufe of them; we may conclude, 
that whenever our duty with refpeft to 
perfons, whofe faculties are imperfedit or 
deranged, cannot be fulfilled without re- 
forting to force, the ufe of force, temperately 
and faithfully applied to the end in view, 
is fan£tioned by divine authority. 

Such individuals then as labour under a 
phyfical incapacity of underftanding and ac- 
complifliing the apparent purpofes of their 
being, have a right to the enjoyment and 
moderate ufe of the divine gifts, as far 
as they are properly capable of either ; but 
not to the uncontrolled alienation, or to the- 
lavifh and deftrudive employment of them. 
And a right exifts in others, in thofe namely 
whom the ties of Nature, or particular cir- 
cumflances, point out as moft fit to exercife 

L it, 
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it, of preventing by all requifite means the 
unhappy perfons configned to their pro- 
tcdion from injuring, or deftroying, or im- 
properly alienating, any fuch gift ; and alfo 
of temperately enforcing any reftraint, 
which may appear conducive to the pur- 
pofe of rendering them capable of anfwer- 
ing the great ends of human exiftence. 
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; CHAP. VIII. 

THE FOURTH PROPOSITION PRbVED AND 
ILLUSTRATED. 

1 HE objefl: of the preceding propofitiond 
was to afcertain the extent and the limits of 
human rights. The courfe of the inquiry- 
led to an inveftigation of the crimes, which 
confift in violating thofe rights; and are 
therefore not only fins againft God, but 
likewife ads of injuftice towards men* It 
muft be obvious hovfrever to a perfon of a 
confiderate mind, even though he were un- 
kiftrudled by Revelation, that there are 
crimes of another defcriptiou. For he muft 
difcern that, although he fhould carefully 
abftain from infringing th? rights of his 
neighbour, he will afluredly incur the dif- 
pleafure of his Creator, if he does not alfo 
make a proper ufe of thofe beftowed upon 
himfelf. He cannot coqceive himfelf at 
liberty to employ them in any manner 
which paffion, caprice, or inclination may 
LZ fuggeft, 
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fuggeft, with the, fingle exception of not 
injuring his fgllow-creatures. For the 
wifdoni and deiign difplayed in the confti- 
tution of himfelf J and of every thing arouad 
him, teach him, that all his bodily and 
mental powers were bellowed by the 
$uprenie Giver for the accomplifhrnent of 
important purpofes. Thofe purpofes there- 
fore, under fuch cle^ indications of the 
intention of Providence, he muft confider 
it to be the fpecial bufinefs of his life to 
fulfil : J^nd he muft neceflarily look on each 
of the rights which he has received fron^ 
the divine bgunty as one of the deftined 
inftruments, by which they are to be 
accorapliflied. IJence he cannot fail on 
reflection, to difcover and acknowledge the 
truth of the generjil rule conveyed in the 
fourth propofition : namely, that " every 
** man fins againft God, who does not 
** aft in fuch a manner with refped to 
*^ the ufe, the defence, and the difpofal 
^* of the rights, which have been efta- 
" blilhed in the preceding propofitions^ 
" as he is of opinion will, on the whole, 

" fulfil 
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•* fulfil moft effedually the piirpofei of his 
♦• bei»g." 

This propofitlon applies, to threi diftindt 
branches of human condu6t. It furnifhes 
each individual with a rule to be obferved 
with regard to the ufe of his nghts, to thdr 
defence, and to their difpofal. On each 
of thefe heads it may be pfoper to beftow 
diftindt confideration. But as the conduft 
of every man in the particulars which have 
been enumerated is to be decided by a 
reference to the various purpofes which he 
was created to fulfil ; and as it highly con- 
cerns him to avoid, whenever it can b6 
avoided, the lieceffity of forming a hafly 
determination in the moment of adion, 
fince a determination thus formed lies undet 
a peculiar rifk of being erroneous ; he ought 
previoufly to imprefs upon his mind ade- 
quate ideas of the nature of thofe pulpofes, 
and to appreciate, as far as may be pradi-- 
cable, their relative importance. It may be 
ufeful therefore to endeavour to facilitate 
fuch refearches, by pointing out in a few 
L 3 words 
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WQtds foine of the principal ends of humart 
cxiftence difcoverable by natural reafom 
Reference will afterwards be made to the 
light of Revelation* 

The primary end of the being of every 
jnan is obvigufly to promote and fecure his 
own final happinefs j an obje£t which he 
can attain by no other method than by a 
zealous and faithful obedience to the will of 
his Maker. He cannot therefore but ac- 
knowledge it to be incumbent on him dili-^ 
gently to perform fuch adions, to acquire 
fuch* habits, to cherifh and improve fuch 
difpofitions, as he has reafon to believe 
will be acceptable to God. Every thing of 
an oppofite defcription it is no lefs evidently 
his duty fcrupuloufly to avoid* 

There are fubordinate purpofes, condu- 
cive however to the principal one already 
mentioned, which not only his reafon, but 
the very frame and conftitution of his 
nature, fliew that he was formed to an- 
fwer. Thefe are, promoting the final 

welfare 
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welfare of his fellow-creatures, and their 
prefent happinefs as well as his own. 

In his attention to the general happinefs 
of others, he will find different individuals 
pointed out to him, hy a variety of reafon- 
able claims, as objeds of different degrees 
of his kindnefs and folicitude. In pro^ 
portion as particular perfons are more 
clofely connedled with him by the ties of 
kindred and of affedion; in proportion as 
they have heretofore fliewp kindnefs to 
himfelf ; in proportion as they Hand more 
in need of the affiflance which it is in his 
power to beflow; in proportion to the 
force of any or of all of thefe circumftances, 
and of others which might be enumerated, 
he will find himfelf under a more preffing 
obligation to ftudy to forward their prefent 
and future welfare. Though he is not 
anfwerable to men if he fliould refufc or 
neglea to confer upon them thofe benefits, 
which he haS a difcretionary right to beftow 
or to.imthhoId ; he is accountable for that 
refufal and Uuit fieglea to his God. For 
1 4 every 
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^veiy opportunity of doing good, to one of 
his fellow-creatures, without being obliged 
to omit fome other duty of equal or of 
fuperior importance, is an opportunity 
afforded him of ferving his Maker, and of 
promoting his own final happinefs. And 
he is bound never to negledl any fit occafion 
of manifefting his gratitude to heaven for 
the numerous bleflings fpontaneoufly be- 
llowed upon himfelf by the divine good- 
nefs, or of promoting^ by a qonfcientious 
difcharge of his duty, the ends of his 
exiftencet 

^ We may now proceed to pay feparate 
attention to the three branches of human 
conduft, to which the fourth propofitlon 
relates. 

I. The firft is the duty of man with 
refpea to the ufe of his rights. The ufc 
of rights, as diftinguifhed from the defence 
and the difpofal of them, refers principally 
to food, clothing, exercife, amufemenf, and 
the adive employments of the bodily and 

mental 
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mental powers. To thefe feveral particulars 
one general refledion niay be applied: 
that each of them is produdive of its pe- 
culiar moral trials ; and has a relation^ 
more or lefs diredl, to our final happinefs 
as well as to our prefent comfort. Our 
conduct therefore, with refpe<9: to each of 
them, will moft efFedually promote the 
great purpofes of our being, if we ftridly 
attend in the cafe of each of them to the 
fubordinate defigns, which they are re- 
fpedively intended to anfwer ; and care- 
fully endeavour to guard againft the tempt- 
ations, by which, in the ufe of them 
refpedively, we are liable to be enfnared*^ 

Food, clothing, and exercife, are ob- 
vioufly defigned for the prefervation of 
the bodily and mental powers in a ftate of 
vigour and adivity. The dangers attend- 
ing an improper ufe of the two former 
are fufficiently indicated by the example of 
thofe, who deftroy their health, debafe their 
reafon, and aggravate their paffions, by the 
intemperate indulgence of laftidious and 
6 brutifh 
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brutiih appetites; and by the more nu- 
merous inftances of others, who enervate 
their minds, contrafl: a diftafte and averfion 
to laudable purfuits, and become a prey to 
the daily and hourly fuggeftions of vanity, 
caprice, pride, and envy, through folici- 
tude concerning exterior ornaments* 

Exercife is rarely mifapplied, except 
when it may be regarded as an amufement : 
as when perfons whom their property and 
their fituations in the world enable to be- 
come extenfively beneficial by a right 
application of their talents, addid: them- 
felves paflionately to the fports of the 
field, and lead a life not more ufeful, 
probably lefs creditable, than that of a 
huntfman or a game-keeper. The negleft 
of moderate exercife in the open air, not 
uncommon with ftudious men, and with 
others, efpecially with perfons of the 
female fex, who ceafe to regard it as an 
amufement, naturally tends to enfeeble the 
body and mind ; to deprefs the prime 
of life with the languor and liftleflhefs of 

pre- 
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premature old age ; and to preclude old 
age itfelf from a large portion of that 
adivity, ufefulnefs, and fatisfadtion, with 
which it might otherwife have beea 
crowned. 

The natural purpofe of amufements is to 
unbend the mind ; to recruit the languid 
and wearied faculties for future exertion j 
and, by diffufipg a placid cheerfulnefs over 
the fpirits, to raife and improve fentimcnts 
of benevolence to man, and of gratitude to 
God. The advantages of them will be 
beft fecured, and the correfponding dangers 
avoided, by taking care that our amufements 
be fuch alone as are perfedly innocent in 
themfelves, of a virtuous tendency, or at all 
events not likely to lead to any criminal 
aftion or idle habit; that even thefe be 
not permitted to occupy too confiderable a 
Ihare of our time, nor thofe portions of it 
which could moft commodioufly be allotted 
to objedls of higher concern ; that they be 
purfued only for their proper end, and 

edimated 
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eftimated at no. more than their proper 
value. 

The adive employment of our bodily 
and mental powers will appear in the 
higheft degree imponant, if we place before 
our eyes the comfortlefs and vicious lives of 
thofe, whof6 time is not occupied in meri- 
torious purfuits J and if we refled on the 
daily and ample fcope which it affords for 
confirming, extending, and manifefting 
our obedience to God, and our zeal for the 
happinefs of our fellow-creatures. The 
exertion of our reafoning faculties is calcu- 
lated to enable us to attain the knowledge 
of the attributes of God, and to. make 
ourfelves matters of the detail of hiiman 
duties ; to contribute to the eftablifhment of 
ourfelves and others in the pradice of 
virtue ; to lead to fuch an infight into the 
nature and properties of different works of 
the creation, even beyond the limits of the 
earth, as may not only imprefs on our 
minds the fuUeft conviction of the power, 

wifdom, 
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wifdom, and goodnefs of theSupreme Author 
of the. univcrfe, but may alfo be of moft 
effential fervice and comfort to men in the 
concerns and incidents of common life. 
And our faculties and endowments of every 
kind are beft employed in promoting the 
influence of reafon and of religion, in the 
encouragement of fcience, in preventing of 
redrefling injuries, in relieving diftrefs, ia 
diligence in our feveral honeft occupations : 
and ought particularly to be exerted for the 
benefit; of thofe, who, by the ties of nature, ^ 
or by other circumftances, are beft entitled 
to our attention. Together with all the ^ 
vices which are oppofed to the feveral 
duties here enumerated, we are ftudioufly 
to guard, every man namely according to 
his ftate and mod6 of life, againft thofe pre- 
judices and failings, to which our refpei^ive 
profeflSons may more efpecially incline us ; 
as well as againft arrogance on account o( 
the pofleflions or attainments beftowed on 
us, and its natural confequence, contempt of 
others, who' may in any refpe£t appear to be - 
left favoured by Providence than ourfelves. 

There 
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Thcri' are few purfuits compatible with 
juftice, in which we are in greater dangef 
of employing our bodily and mental powers 
in a reprehenfible manner^ than in thofe of 
which the acquifition of property is the 
objeft. It would be eafy to illuftrate this 
remark by inftances which are continually 
occurring in all ranks of civil fociety. In 
every tranfadion of buying and fellings 
whether on the extended fcale of com-^ 
merce, or in the fmaller kinds of bargain 
and traflSc, which coUeAively fill a very 
large fpace in the intercourfe of commoa 
life, each party is expofed to the temptation 
©f availing himfelf of his neighbour's igno- 
rance, or taking advantage of his neceffities; 
the feller, in particular, of ufmg improper 
methods to enhance the value of his 
goods ; and the purchafer, of obtaining 
pofleflion of them, without being fuffici- 
cntly aflured of his ability to complete the 
payment in reafonable time, or even to 
complete it at all. Thefe are proceedings 
which it is not unufual with men to defend 
on the plea of a/^7om j in other words, on 

the 
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the plea that multitudes ad as unjuflifiahl;^ 
as themii^lves. 

, But whenever an opportunity is opened 
to any man of acquiring, with his neigh- 
bour's confent, a power over any of the 
rights of the latter, whether in the way of 
purchafe or as a gift; he is bound not 
merely to attend to every obligation of 
juftice which may arife from the circum- 
ftances of the cafe, but fteadily to bear ia 
mind all the various purpofes of his being, 
and to confider whether he fhall more effedl- 
ually promote them by acquiring or by 
declining the pofleffion of the right ia 
queilion« And, if the acquifition ihould 
appear the lefs likely to favour their accom* 
plifliment, it is his duty refolutely to with* 
ftand the offer, though it fliould hold forth 
profpeds the moft alluring to his inclin- 
ations and paffions. Further, if he accepts 
it, when he has reafon to believe that by 
fuch acceptance he in any degree difqualifics 
the other party from fulfilling, on ' the 
whole, the purpofes of his beirig ; though 

he 
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he does not violate any of the rights of the 
latter, and therefore is not anfwerable to 
him for the lofs incurred by the Surrender, 
yet he commits a fin in the fight of God. 
For it is the will of God that every one of 
his creatures fliould accomplifh the ends, for 
which he was made. Whoever, therefore, 
knowingly contributes to disable his incau- 
tious neighbour from fulfilling that will, is 
himfelf guilty of refifting it. Thus let a 
man of wealth in fearch of a place of refi- 
dence be fuppofed to have the option of pur- 
chafing an eftate, fituated in a beautiful 
country and a pleafing neighbourhood, and 
in all refpedts circumftanced according to 
his defire. The money is ready on the one 
fide ; a good title is produced on the other : 
why fhould not hp purcbafe ? By pur- 
chafing he would violate no obligation of 
juftice. But if he has fufficient grounds for 
apprehending that the purchafe would, in 
all likelihood, render him, by its confe- 
quences, a lefs faithful and vigilant ob- 
fcrver of his Creator's will ; if it would 
throw hiiQ into fociety adapted to allure 

him 



him ^a yice ^ if ^ it ^o^^. embrQil him 
in thp r^npDious difpufcs of party, and the 
foxxiipl mappeuyres of ppUtical intriguje ; 
if,, concurring wit^ his natural ^T'eaknefles 
^nd popejafiu^s, ijt woujd prpbably chaia 
down hij thoughts, and confecjrajte hi» 
ti^e to hounds and horjGbs, )to pointers and 
-gujisj he is highly criming in the eyes of 
God, if he does not decline the propofal* 
And again ; though no caufe relating im- 
Hjiediately to himfe.lf (hould evince the pur- 
chafe; to be improper J ye,t, if he is con- 
fcpus that tjbe feller, by difpofirig of thp 
fifipif^9 fUI urixyariljr ^nd irrfcoy^r^bljr 
ithjrpY'' ^iflafelf out of a .ftation qf great pfe- 
^ulnpfs ^o Jtximfelf and others, qr will by 
;i^j other means render himfelf lefs capabl.e 
.thfin ^e is at prefent of difcharging his dutjr 
,to God J he a£ts a finful part if h.e embarJ;s 
tin a purchafe fo detrimental to tJie beft 
i^tt^refts of his neighbour. 

II. The duty of ,men yrith refpeft to the 
jdefcnce of .their rights is next to be con- 
.iiderpd» The jgpii<^^ nile laid down in 

M the 
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the fourth prOpbfition ou^t to determine 
an individual, whofe rights are attacked^ 
Whether he fliould refift or not ; and alio 
to guide him, if he fliould judge the former 
line of condufl: incumbent upon him, with 
regard to the degree and the tdode of .his 
refiftance. The following remarks may 
perhaps ailifl him in forming a jufl deci- 
fion. 

It is the natural duty of every man to 
endeavour to preferve himfelf in fuch a 
ftate as may beft enable him to fulfil the 
will of God ; or, in other words, to anfwer 
thofe purpofes for which his Maker called 
him into being* And fince Almighty 
wifdom beftows no gift but for an end ade»- 
quatc to the value of that gift, there is in 
every cafe a prefufhption, antecedent to 
'reafonings on either fide of the queftion, that 
each right, of which an individual finds 
himfelf poflefled by the bounty of Provi- 
dence, is neceffary to enable him fully to 
accomplifli the purpofes of his exiftence, or, 
at leaft, is adapted to be of material ufe in 

promoting 
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promoting them; and confequently that 
God wills him to retain it. He therefore 
fms againft God if he flights this prefump-* 
tion, and forbears from refifting to the 
utmoft of his power, by all requifite force, 
every invafion of his rights ; unlefs he is 
convinced, by a full and impartial confider- 
ation of the benefits likely to refult from his 
forbearance as wdll as from his refiftance, 
that the former meafure, adopted in a 
greater or in a lefs degree, will, upon the 
whole, coilduce at lead as much as the 
latter to the ends for which he was created* 
If his conclufion fhould be, that the wholC) 
or the more important, of thefe ends will be 
moft efiedually promoted by a total or a 
partial forbearance ; it becomes then no lefs 
his duty to forbear, than it would have 
been on the contrary fuppofition to refift 
with his utmoft ability* 

Whoever by felf-defence, in a cafe 

wherein felf-defenqe was a duty, has en* 

dangered or loft his life^ or other natural 

rights, is not chargeable with the guilt of 

M a dif« 
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difquiiifyihg hiitifelf frotti fulfilling his 
Maker's piirpofes : the rifkef fuch lofe being 
Infeparable from the reliftance whtch^ on 
the jfirefent fuppofition, God is deimddto 

enjoin. 

5But he whb f6fifts, when his confciencfc 
requires him to abftain from the defence df 
his rights ; though he is hot guilty of in- 
juftice, and therefore is not anfwerable to 
the aggtelfor for thfe detriment which t!ke 
latter may receive^ is 2^nfwerable for h to 
his Maker ; and alfo fox the injiiry whick 
^he himfelf may fuftain in t^ie cohteft* 

The obfervatipns which have been made 

under this head obvioufly apply not only to 

the duty of men with refpedt to the defence 

of their rights in the moment of invafion, 

but likewife to their duty with refpefl to 

^fing force either for preferving them 

^firom meditated injury, or for obtaining 

'the reftitution of thofe which have been 

7 taken away, or indemnification for their 

iofs. 

The 
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The dif5culty of decidwg whether any^ 
or, if any, what forcible naeans cnaght to be 
employed for the defence or recovery of 
rights, attaches to cafes Wheire the different 
fubordinate purpofes of huipan exiftencg 
feem to interfere with each other, and tp 
requirje different Jines of conduct. Where 
the principal purpofe appears at ftake there, 
is no place for desliberation. Thus every 
man is bound, not only to have recourfe to 
.refiftance at .firft, but to perfevere in it to 
the laft extremity, if an attempt be made to 
deprive him of the liberty of praying to or 
of praifing God* For his own final happi- 
nefs is the primary end of his being ; and 
thofe are his primary duties which muft 
form the bafis of the intercourfe between 
himielf and his Maker. But a perfon 
engaged in an important litigation, confi- 
dering in the firft place the advantage 
which his children would derive from, his 
fuccefs, and the fmall chance of his living 
to provide for them by other means j and 
afterwards weighing the probable expence 
of the conteft, and the rifk of being 
M3 finally 
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finally difappointed by the death or abfence 
of witnefles, may find it no eafy matter lo 
determine whether it be his duty to perflft 
in the fuit, or to relinquifh it. So likewife 
a clergyman, who difcovers himfelf entitled 
to more ample tithes than he receives, ntay 
reafonably be in doubt, whether his obliga-i 
tion on the one Hand to avoid all interrup- 
tion of the harpaony between himfelf and 
his flogk, (an interruption which fo fre- 
quently refults from the inftitution of 
tithes, as perhaps to fqrnifh a decifive argu- 
ment againft the propriety pf that piode of 
fupporting the clergy,) or hi§ duty, on the 
other hand, to his. fucceflbrs and to his 
family, fhould determine him to abftain 
from, or to refort to, compulfory means of 
recovering his legal riehts. Impartial at- 
tention to the general rule under confider- 
ation is the only method of ff^ttling thefe 
and fimilar doubts. 

III. By the duty of men, with regard 
to the difpofal of rights, is meant their duty 
with refpedt to the voluntary modification, 

abridge?" 
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abridgement, or relinquifhment of their 
rights, when no force is e:sercifed, or 
known to be meditated againft them. Thi$ 
limitation is inferted, as the duty of men 
with refpedt to the furrender of rights 
actually attacked or endangered has already 
been confidered, A faithful application of 
the rule ftated in the fourth propofition will 
refolve all cafes of that nature. And many 
of the remarks which have already been • 
made in the courfe of this chapter are fo 
obvioufly transferable to the prefent fubjedt, 
that it is unneceflary to occupy the time of 
the reader by ftating them again in detail. 
It will be fufficient to obferve generally, 
that thofe rights, which no man can refign 
without endangering the accomplifhment 
of the principal purpofe of his being, can- 
not in any cafe be refigned without offend- 
ing God : and that all rights, by which the 
poffeffor finds himfelf obftrudled in fulfilling 
that purpofe, ought without delay to be 
relinquifhed, however conducive they may 
appear to the fubordinate ends of his exift- 
ence. Thus no man can be juilified in fur- 
Id 4 rendering 
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rtiiderin'g into dther hands the dir^ion of 
.fife religious creed in'd df his confciehce ; 
66r fot itt'aining an office!' cohdueive in 
ittany ref|)6'ds to his prefent happiriefs, and 
ifFdrding him frequent dpportiuiitiei of 
prbmoting that of others, if he perceives 
his continuance in it to be irreconcilable 
witiitiie difcharge df his primary duties to 
God. . ' 
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CHAP. IX. 

THE PR1ECEDINO PROPOSITIONS SHEWW TO B^ 
CONFIRMED BY THE SCRIPi;UR£TB. 

1 HE principles, which have been de- 
duced in the three preceding chapters frotn 
the light of unaffifted reafon, will acquire, 
if they are fhewn to be fandioned by 
the fcriptures, a degree of authority, with- 
out which they would comparatively de- 
ferve little attention. For although the 
facred writings, leaving ample roonl for 
the exercife of confcientious deliberation 
on points of morality, do not enter into 
iyftematic details concerning the many 
fubordinate branches of human duty j yet 
they fo clearly difcover both the grounds 
of moral bbligation, and the fundamental 
outlines of rfioral pradtice, that no ethical 
writer who believes in their divine origir^ 
has any jiift reafon to place confidence 
Jn ihfe 'Jrt'iixcipfes rmd rules of condiifl; 

whicl^ 
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which he propofcs, until he has brought 
thofe principles and rules to the teft of 
holy writ, and is fatisfied that ihey apcord 
throughout with the revealed will of God, 
I fhall, therefore, briefly endeavour to 
prove that the feveral propofitions which 
have been already ftated, are fandioned 
either by the unequivocal declarations, or 
by the genqral tenor of the fcriptures, 
before I proceed to derive from them any 
further conclufions. 

In the firft place, the fcriptures teach us, 
in concurrence with the firft of thofe pro* 
pofitions, that exift^nce, with every bodily 
power and mental faculty poflefTed by 
each individual, was beftowed upon him 
by the bountiful hand of God. They 
alfo declare in general terms, which convey 
the fame natural rights to every individual, 
being addreflfed to the firft parents of 
miankind as the reprefentatives of the 
human race, that the earth, under which 
term its various productions are manifeftly. 
comprehended, was delivered unto man 

to 
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to be fubducd by him ; that i3> to be em- 
ployed for the relief of his wants^ and the 
gratification of his reafonable defires. He 
was invefted with an exprefs right of 
applying the vegetable creation (a fmglc 
exception being made^ with the objed of 
which he did not long continue to be coil- 
verfant) to the puipofe of his fuftenance : 
and at a fubfequent period he received 
fimilar authority over the whole (^) animal 

wprld, 

(h) As animals are evidently fufceptible of pain ^d 
injury, man, uninftrudled by revelation, could not have 
had the leaft right to exercife any authority over them. 
To reftrain them in the enjoyment, much more to deprive 
them of the pofleffion» of thoie gifts which his and their 
Maker had feen it good to befiow upon them, would 
have been in every cafe* except in the defence of himlelf or 
of others againft their attacks^ an aS of ufurpation# and a 
fin againft that Power^ wbo» for wife ends known to him«> 
feif, had called them into exiftence. This reafoning, 
appears to be confirmed by the method of proceeding 
which the Almighty thought fit in two inftances to adopt : 
namely» by his at firft beftowing on men dominion over 
animals by an expreb and unequivocal declaration ; and 
afterwards by his imparting to men a further power of 
ufing them as food, by a declaration no left dear and 
ppfitive. For thcfe cirpumftanccs (eem pointedly to ii^ 

dicate^ 
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world, which had not mg^nally been Aib* 
jeded to hi8 unlimited dominion. This 
additional charter of human rights, flowing, 
lifce the former, from the fpontaneous 
bounty of the great Lord of all creation, 
was plainty' 'addrelTed to Noah and the 
othier furvivors of the deluge not merely as 
|>H^ate individuals, but as the rqpi^fentatives 
cf their future defcefidants ; ^and was de« 
%ned to xonvey to each of thofe de- 
icclidants the fame rights, which it be- 
flowed on the perfons to whom it was 
originally made known. 

Further: the fcriptures have for their 
principal obje<3: the inculcation of this 
fundamental truth ; that every man is 
placed upon earth by his Maker to work 
out his falvation, under the bleffing of 

dicate, that* without fuch a revelation of the will of the 
Supreme Being» men would have bad no right of fove* 
reignty over other living creatures ; and that their right in 
no cafe extended further than his fpecial permiffion ex- 
prefled. 

God, 
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GtsAi mid m tht yfaj declared in thq 
fcripttttlSs, bjrfii^ owh adionsu 

* Atid^-finbe tiefjr teadk «$ that the reward 
or puniAimeht' df \e^€ry^:man. ^^ beifi- 
^reafed' ia prtof)ortlon to the nianner ia 
which he employs.. each ,of th^; means of 
a€tioA' 4>f whichi he.J^^:.fpS§fl€dj they 
^fteceSaril^aaduae^A^AiCU^lyiinply that his 
•conduift.. lhould*.be free, ex;cept in cafe3 
in which it is reftrai^ed by the authority 
<jf ills Maker: in other words (as it was 
aderted in the fecpnd propofitioja), that he 
is ^ilty of a. fin againft God who de- 
prives another of any of the gifts of God^ 
or reftrains him in the enjoyment of them, 
iexcept he has authority from God fof 
fo doing: and that he is alfo guilty of an 
aft of injuftice to the perfon thus deprivedi 
or reftrained. 

To proceed r the fcriptures exprefsly 
afliire us that the perfedlions of the Deity, 
more cfpecially his power, his wifdom, and 
hi« goodnefs, ^re vifible in his works, and 

are 
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are particularly confpicuous in the form- 
ation of maa ^ that his gifts to man are 
all of them valuable and important, all 
calculated for fpecHic purpofes, and in^ 
tended to be diligently employed. They 
continually inculcate on eTery individual^ 
that it is his duty to ufe thefe gifts; in fuch 
a manner as may beft enable him to fulfil 
the ends for which he was made j: namely, 
to promote and fecure hii own final vrtU 
fare, together with the final welfare of 
others, and their prefent happinefs as Nvell 
as his own* iNow, as thefe are precifely 
the |)rinciple8 on which the reafoning urged 
in the two preceding chapters in fupport 
of the third and fourth propofitions is 
founded; it follows, that thofe chapters 
have fcriptural authority for their bafis. 
For a proof that the particular conclufions 
which have been deduced in them are con- 
firmed by the whole tenor of fcripture, if the 
reader is well acquainted with his Bible, I 
appeal to his own knowledge : if he is not, 
I refer myfelf to his future convi£tion, 
when better reafons than a defire to fatisfy 

him- 
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himfelf as to the proof in queftion (hall 
have difpofed him to a diligent ftudy of 
thofe laws of God, according to which h» 
ought to govern his whole condu6t now, 
and muft inevitably be judged hereafter. 

I will dwell on this fubjed: no longer 
than while I meet a queftion which may 
be afked,^and which fome men would be 
glad to think unanfwerable. " You have 
proved/' it may, perhaps, be faid, " that 
the great rules of human condudt con- 
tained in the Scriptures are difcover* 
able by the' light of unaffifted reafon. 
•* Where then was the neceffity for the 
" Chriftian Revelation ?'' The Chriftian 
Revelation, I reply, was neceflary, that 
thofe rules of life, which none but the 
wifeft would have deduced for themfelves, 
and even they but very imperfedlly, might 
be placed at once before the bulk of man- 
kind, expreflfed in the plaineft language, 
founded on unqueftionable authority, and 
recommended by the moft perfuafive ex- 
ample. It was neceflary, for the purpofe 

of 
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of yufpiring mpn with gratitude to God, 
^nd of enforcing upon them the pradice of 
|he various duties of forbearance, a pradice 
the moft ungrateful to their natural paflions, 
by.cpnvioping them of their fallen degraded 
ftate, and of their Maker's unfpeakable 
condefcenfion and kindnefs in the means of 
jtheir recovery from it, by the death arid 
iacrifice of Jefus Chrift, and by theiandi- 
iying aid of the Holy Spirit. And laftly, 
it was neceffary, in order to fix on immov- 
able foundations that corner-ftone, oil 
which the whole fabrifc of our reafoning 
has been built ; the certainty of a future 
ftate of retribution, in which every indivi- 
dual will be rewarded or punilhed in exadk 
proportion to his deeds. 



CHAP. X/ 

ON INDSMNIFXCATXON* 

OEVERAL topics, whlch either have been 
curfbrily noticed in the foregoing chapters, 
or are immediately deducible from the 
principles which have been maintsdned, 
may not improperly receive diftinil con- 
fideration. They involve very material 
points of moral duty: and it is confe« 
quently of importance that their true 
nature ihould be accurately underftood* 
The fubjedts to which I allude are indem- 
nification, puniflbment, flavery, property, 
and engagements. 

By indemnification is meant the receive 
ing of an equivalent for an injury fuftained. 

The right which an injured perfon has 

to indemnification, and the means by 

which it may juftly be enfoned, have 

M . akead^ 
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already been fhewn in a former chapter. 
The manner in which the claim is to 
be fatisfied apcording^ to the principles of 
natural juftice will appear from a review of 
the following cafes. 

ift, Letnis fuppofe the party aggrieved 
to b^ve been injured in his prdperty alone, 
and the aggreffor to be poflefled of pro- 
perty fufiicient fbr the purpofe of compen- 
fation. Under thefe circumftancfes the fit 
mode of retribution ii pbvidu«# 

2d1y, But if* the aggreflbr is deftitute 6(' 
' property, or unable, even by the furrender 
of his whole fubftance, to fatisfy the juft 
demand of the mah whom he has injured j 
how is he to complete the equivalent ? 
He mud appropriate to the ufe of the 
latter fuch' a portion of the other gifts 
which God has beftowed upon him, fuch 
a .portion of his.ftrength, or of his induftry, 
or of his'fkill, as wfll anfwer the remain- 
fng claim, ' What he cannot pay with his 

property he muft pajf'with his fervice. 

In 
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- In this cafe, although the ihjured perfoa 
may compel the aggreflbr to perform the 
requifite fervice ; yet he has not necefTarUy 
a right to oblige the innocent family of the 
latter to co-operate in it. .Their co*opera« 
tion however may be required, if that ftep 
be needful, to the extent in which the 
aggreflbr is poflefled of a right to their 
labour: (ince all his a£tual rights are 
fubjedl to the unfatisfied claim of the in* 
jured party. 

3dly, Suppofe the injured party to have 
incurred expence and lofs of time in the 
defence of his rights, or in endeavour! iie« 
ceflary for the recovery of them. Are 
thefe circumftances to be taken into the 
accotfnt in computing the reparation due I 

Thefe are injuries brought upon him 
by the wilful a^ of the aflailant. The 
fufierer has confequently a right to be 
indemnified. The particulars are reducible 
to computation ; and an equivalent in 
property^ or ia fervice, may be precifely 

N 3 afcer* 
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afcertained. Of courfe the reafoning on 
the foregoing cafes is applicable to this 
cafe alfo. 

4thly, Soppofe the party aggrieved to 
have tindei]5one bodily pain or injury, or 
fevere anxiety of mind, in confequence of 
the attack which he has fuftained. 

He ha^ originally the fame title to free- 
dom from injury in thefe points as in 
his property j and confequently has the 
fame right to indemnification in the one 
cafe as in the other. And indemnification 
in thefe, as in all, inflances muft be ren- 
dered in property, or in fervice. 

It is evident that in the cafe of indi- 
viduals unconnedled by political tifes, where 
the perfon who had received the injury 
would judge for himfelf of the requifite 
compenfation, as well as enforce the dif^ 
charge of it, the exercife of this right 
would be pufhed to unwarrantable lengths, 
and marked with caprice, violencet and oyt- 

rage* 
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rage. It is equally evident that the com* 
putation of a fair equivalent, for the in« 
juries nov7 under confideration, would be % 
matter of no fmall difBculty even to an 
unprejudiced by-ftanden But thefe cir- 
cumftances do not invalidate the righ^ 
itfelfi however they may indicate the duty 
of caution in the exercife of it. A right 
does not ceaie to be fo becaufe it may 
be abufed ; nor becaufe the demand which 
it authorifes in particular inflances may not 
eafily be afcertained with precifion. Yet 
the computer is not entirely without land- 
marks to dired him. . He may difcern this 
recompenfe to fall (hort of what may 
fairly be claimed, and that to exceed it. A 
baiket of apples would be an inadequate 
compenfation fgr the lofs of a finger ; and 
a herd of oxen might be. more than an 
equivalent. He is to difcover, as nearly 
as may be, the juft medium between the 
two extremes: and he is anfwerable to 
bis Maker for an impartial judgement* 

K 3 Indemni^ 
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Indemnification may be demanded for 
the injuries fuftained by the fkmily of the* 
party aggrieved in ponfequence of the- 
attack made upon him, as far as the ag- 
grcflbr muft rdafonably be fuppofed bound 
to have forefeen that they would, or 
probably might, take place, for fo far 
they muft be confidered as intentional in- 
juries. This reafoning applies with ftill 
greater force, where they are known tt) 
have beeii ipitended. 

In each of the preceding cafes It is 
^offible that the injury fuftained may be fp 
great, ^ that ail the exiftiiig rights of the 
iaggrfeflbr, ^hich, when transferred, would 
Be valuable to the fiiffcrer, may fall fhort 
bf being a fair compenfation for it. 
While circumftances continue in this ftate, 
the latter cannot be fully indemnified. 
But hq rptaifis a fight to exadt the re- 
mainder of the debt, whenever the aflailant 
fhall be^rtabled, by a change in his fitu-^ 
ation, to difchargc it. 
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With refpedt to enforcing or waving the 
right to indemnification in any particular 
cafe or degree, the injured perfon iis bound 
in the fight of God to ^dopt that line ^ 
of condud, which he apprehends will, on 
the whola, nioft' efifeftually forward the 
purpofes of his being. And in forming his ' 
judgement on this point, the/advantage of * 
the aggrefibr. with refpedl to the jpurpdfes 
which he alfo was created to accompUA,- 
ought to be confidered with impartiality, 
and kindnefs ; and fhould procure for himr 
every degree of forbearance, which, undttr 
all. the circumft^nces of the cafe, the iif^^ 
jured party can fhew .to him confifttotly 
with prudence and other duties, 

The manner, in ; which the right to 
indemnification is modified by the infti-^ 
tutions of ciyil fociety, v^ill be explained 
here^r« 



M4 



CHAP. XI, 

ON PUNISHMENT. 

He who has obtained, by reftitution ort 
iiidemnificadpn, compljcte fadsfa^Sion for 
the injuries which he has fuffered^ has no 
further claim on the aggreffoi;, except for 
fecurity againft future violence, when it i; 
Gf^ good grounds fuppofed to be intended. 
He has the fame claim upon any mai^ 
whom he believes to meditate an invafion 
of his rights, althoqgh he may never have 
invaded them hitherto. And it has already 
been proved, that accordirtg to the principles 
of natural juftice, every n^an has authority 
from God preyioufly to deprive ar^other of 
the gifts conferred pn him by Providence, 
or to reftrain him in the ufe of them, fq 
far as i^ neceflary for fecyring himfelf from 
the proppfed attacks of the latter : in other 
words, that every man, whp has fufficient 
reafon to believe that another individual 
me4it4tes ai^ unjufl attempt againft him^ 

has 
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haa ja right to inflid on that individual fuch 
punifliment as is neceflary to prevent him 
f^gOpa prpfecuting his df figa* 

In fpm;: cafes fecurity cannot be attained 
twfthout infliding fuch a punilhment a^ 
abfolujely deprives the aggreffpr of the 
power of committing the meditated outrr 
rage. In others^ (an(l thef^^ fortunately 
for mankind, are the more numerous,] the 
pnd may be fufficiently anfwered by mea- 
sures lefs violent ; meafures vsrhich, in all 
probability, will deter the criminal fron^ 
profecuting his purpofe, though they do 
pot proceed to the extent pf difabling hin^ 
from acGompliihing it« 

Since the right of puniflimeqt is merely 
a branch of the nght of defence againft an 
a^greifor, it follows, from the pofition^ 
Hvhich w^re eft^bli^ed 'm the difcufiion of 
that right, that it may be pxercifed, if ocr 
pafion requires, by any individual on behalf 
of another, againfl whom an unjuft attack 
is commenced or meditate4i whenever the 

aipftance 
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/ afliflanee of the former is natur&Ily due to 
the latter, or is defircd by him j and alfd 
whenever the former apprehends that the- 
defence of the latter is neceffary for his owij 
prcfent or future fecurity. 

The juftice of human puniffiments can 
originally be maintained on no other prin- 
ciples than- thofe • on which it has been* 
aflerted in the' prefent chapter. [It has 
indeed been fometimes niaintained on other 
grounds, which a very few words may (hew 
tb have been wholly unfubftantial and delu-s^ 
five. 

To punifh by way of inflifting ven- 
geance for crimes is to ufurp the prerogative 
of God, .^ ^ 

The idea of infiiftlng punlflitnent by 
way of indemnification, or in lieu of it, 
is too plainly erroneous to merit much 
attention. Puniftiment, as fuch, can 
never conftitute indemnification : infli(3:ed 
with this yiewjp it muft be nugatory, and 

would 
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would therefore be an unauthorifed attack. . 
^t may, however, be impofed when it is 
neceffary for the recovery of indemnifica- 
jtloa from an aggreflbr, who refufes the . 
fatisfadion which hp owes, and is able to 
give. 

Of all the unfounded notions refpeftlng 
punifliment, no one is fo prevalent as the 
- idea, that natural juftice, independently of 
political inftitutions, authorifes the inflidioij 
of it on criminals for the purpofe of deterr 
ring others from becomiog fo^ The aflcrr 
tion of a right to punifli on this ground is ' 
diredtly repugnant to the principles, which 
have been already eftabliflied; and indeed 
is never fupported by any thing which has 
jBven the femblance of folid argument. 
T^ie fource of the error appears to have 
been the want of difcriminating between 
the right of ipflidling punifliment, and 
another right totally diftindt from it, 
namely, that of feleding or^e particular 
mode of punifliment rather than apotheni 
No man can juftly be punijhed for the 

purfofc 
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purpofe of deterring others from offending: 
for that would be to punifh hitn not for hie 
own fault, (the only ground on which the 
juftice of human punifhment can originally 
be reded,) but either for no man's fault, or 
for that of others. On the other hand, if 
two or more modes of punifhment, feverally 
juftifiable according to the principles which 
have been dated above, fuggeft themfelves 
to the mind of the perfon injured, either of 
which would anfwer his purpofe ; he is not 
only at liberty, but he is alfo bound in the 
fight of God to jwlopt that mode, which 
appear^ to him the moft likely to deter 
others from engaging in criminal under- 
takings. Inftead of being punifhed with 
ftripes, let the offender be bound to a tree 
by the wayfide, charadepfed by fymbols 
of his guilt ; if the dread of difgrace ap- 
pears more likely than the apprehenfion of 
corporal chaftifement to imprefs the fpec- 
tators with abhorrence of the crime, and 
to promote their perfeverance ip the courfe 
pf dutyf 



It 
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It IS alfo the duty of every man in the 
fight of God to exert the right of punifli- 
inent, or to forbear from exercifing it, in 
any particular inftance, accordingly as he is 
perfuaded that fuch exertion or forbearancfe 
will moft effeftually promote the great 
purpofes of his being. And in forming 
his judgement on thefe points, as well as in 
determining the mode of punifhment to I?e 
adopted, it is his duty to confult the pre« 
fent and future welfare of the aggreflbr, 
and of thofe who are dependent on the 
aggrefTor, as far as is con/iftent with the 
other confiderations which are to be takea 
into the account. 

The influence of political inilitutions on 
the right, of puniftiment as eftabliflied by 
natural juftice will be noticed in a fubfe« 
quentcbapter. 
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CHAP. Xlt 
ON SLAVlftT. — APPLICATION OF THJ l^ltlMf*- 

ciPLEs wHitH Have been zstABUsiitb to 

THE AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE^ 

Jdy flavery is meant the condition 6{ a 
perfon, who is compelled to labour at the 
will of another, without any previous 
contraa. 

Agreeably to natural juftice, an indivi- 
dual may be reduced by force to this con- 
dition on two accoomts : 

ift, For Indemnification. 
adly, For Puni(hment# 

The caufes which may entitle one man 
to force another into flavery, for the fake 
of indemnification or of punifliment, and 
the circumftances which fliould determine 
him to exert or to wave his right, have 

already 
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ftlteftdf been difciiffed in the two preceding 
chapters; The flavefy in thefe Cafes muft 
ceafe as foon as the juft purpofes for which 
it was impofed are obtained. Until thefe 
are accompliftied, the right of the impofer 
remains unaltered. 

The exercife of this right during the 
whole, or any part, of its continuance ttiay 
be transferred, in the fame manner and on 
the fame grounds according to which other 
rights are transferable, by the pofleflor to 
another perfoti. It is however obvious 
that the transfer can convey no juft power 
beyond either the extent, ot the duration of 
the right, which exifted in the former 
owner. Nor does the valuable confider- 
ation, which may be given for the flave by 
the fitew poffeflbr, make any alteration in 
that refpedt. The buyer cannot acquire 
that, of which the feller has no right to 
difpofe. 

No man can be juftified in wilfully con- 
tributing, either in the capacity of purchafer, 

or 
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or of agent, or in any other way, to detaid 
pcrfons in Jiavery whp have irf JoB adled 
in fuch a manner as completely t6 vindicate 
the condition in M^htch they are held^ 
unlefs, previoufly to his taking a tingle fiepi 
for that purpofc as purchafer, agent, or 
otherwife, he is convinced in his confciencd 
on grounds fufficiently flrong that fuch is 
the cafe. In a conteil between two indi« 
viduals, Ihould you be juftilied in afiifting 
one of them to bind, maim, or kill the other, 
though actually the aggreifor ; unlefs it 
were previoufly ihewn to your fatisfaSioil 
that he was fo^ and that the violent meafurti 
propofed was neceflary for the defence of* 
the injured party ? The application isi 
cafy* 

That he who has taken his eilemy cap^ 
tive in a conflid: has a right to doom him to 
flavery, is by no means a neceflary confe* 
quence. It id idle to fay that he might 
take the life of his conquered antagonift, 
and is therefore merciful in exadling only 
his labour. Let him eftablifli ,the premifes 

before 



bdfblrtt he deduaes the condufioiu The 
ooly way in whith he can eftablifli them U 
hj proving the death of his prifoner to be 
reqiiSiite for the reafonable fe^iiirity of him-^ 
felf) or of thofe whom he has k right to 
proteO) againft i^ture injuries appreheaded 
on fufficient grounds from the other* It is 
almoft needlefs to obferve^ that fuch a plea 
can very rarely be alleged with truth by 
warriors of any age or nation, who confult 
their realbn rather dian their paffions : and 
that reflections on the interefted motives 
which am likely to fuggeft it, and « deep 
ienfe of the value of life to each individual^ 
ought ta prevent it from being admitted in 
any poifible cafe, witiiout the fulleft proof 
of the neceffity deieribed. The argument 
fUted above ie that, which is generally 
urged to vindicate the enflaving of pxi^ 
foners taken in war. But let it ever be 
remembered, that all which the conqueror 
can claim from his ci^tive is reparation for 
paft injuries^ and reafonable iecudty againft 
futiure violence^ If he £kids it eflfUKial to 
the attainment of thefe ends tliat the other 
o jQxould 
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fhould be reduced to flavery for a Idng^ 91^ 
a fhorter time ; he has then^ and then only^ 
4 right to^enflave him. The rights how- 
ever, is neither created nor extended by the 
fadt of his having captured the other 
party; though that is the incidental cir* 
cumftance which enables him to exert it. 

The pofitions which have been efta*^ 
bli(hed will fumifh a ready folution of the 
doubts not un&equently entertained, whe^ 
ther flavds retain^ a right, to acquire or to 
hold property.^ The ftate of flavery does 
not neceffarily involve the forfeiture of 
thofe natural rights. If the juft ends of 
indemnification and punifhment cannot be 
accomplifhed without depriving the flavc 
of them, as well as of his liberty, they 
may be taken away. Otherwife, he con-* 
tinues to poiTefs them. 

If the flave. refufes to. render to his 
cymer the labour, which is adually his due ; 
it may juftly be exadlcd by the ufe of alt 
xequifite punifhment. 

la 
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In no cafe can the mafter/have a right to 
the labour of the guiltlefs family of the 
Have further than the flave himfelf is en* 
titled to it. Whatever right the flave may 
poffefs to the fervice of his children^ is 
liable, like any other of his rights, to be 
forfeited; and may be claimed and ex«« 
crcifed by the mafter, as far as he finds that 
meafure neceflary for fecuring the juft pur- 
pofes of punifliment and indemnification^ 
which the former aggreflions of the llavfr 
entitle the other to carry into e£feA. But 
this is the only ground, on which the 
mafter can with juftice claim authority over 
the unoffending family of the flave. And 
the authority aflerted on this ground by 
the mafter neceflarily terminates with refped 
to each particular child, as foon as that 
child attains to fuch an age as no longer to 
be fubje&ed by nature to the dominion of 
his parent. 

This reafoning applies with equal force 

to the cafe of chUdren bom during the 

flavery of their parents. The mafter can* 

02 not 
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not derive firorti the latter more extenfivc 
6r lA^re durable rights than they thenw 
fclVe^ poflefs 6vet their offspring {c). 

It the fflaftet, Aifting the ground of ar- 
guiheot, pleads that he has maintained the 
child ftoxn infancy to manhood, and not 
frbm gratuitous ch4rity, but with a view 
to a prdper retompenfe ; let him be re- 
fliitided9 that he has received in return the 
labour of the mher during that period. 
But he replies, that ^ the labour has been 
^ an inadequate teturti ; and that he has 
•* at kaft a right to exaft the fervices 
•* of the child when grown up, until he 

(c) The maxiflfi, •• Piirtus (^quitur vcntrcm," which has 
been adopted into the legal inftitiHions of fome countries, 
evidently ceafeSt according to the principles of natural 
juftice, to have any binding authority, when the child 
attains to fuch an age as to be no longer fubjed by nature 
to the dominion of his mother. After that period, what* 
ever validity there is in the maxim itfelf, or in the practical 
confequences derived from it, muft reft on the inftitutions 
of civil (bciety. Bat a perfon, who (hould undertake to 
eftablifti the jnfticepf them in this particular, would in 
many inftances find himfelf engaged in a talk impoilibJe 
to be accompKlbed; 

"ha^ 



«« has obtained a reafooable ioideninifica* 
** tion. For the mfatxt having ng profpeft 
♦* of being fupported by any other perfpn, 
•• it muft be prefumed that, ba4 he beeo 
^^ able, he would gladly have cpnfented tp 
^^ fecure a maintenance Qn the term9 of 
. ^' making an equitable competifation whea 
^* he fhould have it in his power/* Whf 
does not the mafter aflfert, that the other, 
had he been able, would have confented to 
fecure his exillence on an^ terms ; wd 
claim a right tp detain him io perpffual 
bondage ? Why does he not affirm that 
he has a right to enflave any man, whom 
he has chanced topreferve from drowning? 
No confent was or could be given in 
either cafe, nor any right conveyed. What* 
ever debt pf gratitude may have bfeen in^ 
curred, that is a kind of debt which con-? 
feffedly is not to he recovered by com- 
pulfion. In each of thefe inftaojces, if 
affiilance was given to the diftrefled party 
from proper motives^ one qf the moft facred 
jdutips which a humaQ bein^ can owe 
to his Maker, and i)ne of the greateff ads 
O Z of 
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of benevolence which man can render to 
man, has been performed. But if the 
objeft of this benevolence fliould refiife all 
acknowledgement of the kindnefs, his bene* 
fa£tor mull fatisfy himfelf in this world, 
and well may he be fatisfied, with the con^ 
fcious approbation of his own heart, an4 
look forward to another for his complete 
"reward. 

Hitherto the rights of the mafter have 
been dated. It remains briefly to mention 
his duties. Not having a right to en» 
danger the life or health of the flave, 
except fo far as the danger is the unavoid- 
able confequenqe of the reafonable fervicc 
of the latter; he is obliged injuftice either 
to provide food, clothing, and other ne- 
f eflaries, for the flave^ or to allow fuffi^ieqt 
time and opportunities for tjie other to 
provide them. Jie is alfo bpund in the 
fight of Go(i to cpnfult by benevolent 
precautions in Jiis general conduft the pre- 
jrprv4tion of tlie health of the llaye, an4 
* |he if^coYcrj of it when impaired j and 
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pkrdcularly to fuperintend his morals, and 
to furnifh him with the means of religious 
inftrudion ; to treat him on all occafions 
vA^ kindnefs and forbearance, more efpe- 
cia^Uy to be mild in exading Ubour and 
inflicting punifhment ; and not to give or 
to fell the flave to any peribn, whom he 
^doea not think likely faithfully to perform 
the duties of a maften 

- -The end for-which moral principles are 
Inveftigated is the diredion of human con^ 
duCt. During our inveftigation of them, 
their filial objed ought ever to be k^pt 
in view; and no fit opportunity fhould 
be omitted of pointing out their bearings 
on topics of importance, efpecially on fuch 
as are agitated at prefent. The pofitions, 
which have been inveftigated in this chap- 
ter, can never be more properly applied 
than to the elucidation of the queftion now 
before the Britiih Legiflature, concerning 
the abolition of the African Slave-trade, I 
fliali therefore apply them to that fubjed, 
o if with 
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Wilh the IfTcwity which b requited bjf: di9 
limitB of my gcflwr^l pl«»i. 

- It apiMars then, duA thofe writtrt^ ^0 
hMe dontended that a (late of fk,^»f etth^ 
iiot be r«0oti^ed wi^ juftite, and diat th* 
pOfTeffion, the fide, or the trana&r, of % 
Have, is in etery inftance an i& of ufiarp*' 
ation, have proceeded to much gteater 
lengths than fober argument will vindicate, 
it would m truth hate been aa leafenable 
to Qiaintain that all p«nal meafurea, ^tid ai) 
transfers of rights^ ace unjuft. For if 
fiataral juftice permita a fi(Utn t« bo 4t% 
|>rived9 i^^ certaia cafea, of his limbs or 
pf his life ; can it univerfully forbid the ex« 
f dipn pf his labour ^ And if oae man is 
entitl^ to the fervice pf another durioig any 
given period ; does not juftice allow him to 
give or to fell that Tight^ like any other 
pf hi§ r^ghtSu to a third p?rfoi» ? 

For the juft purpofes of indemnificatipn 
aa^ pii^iujlhment; i]ayery may be iiQpofed^ 

Who^ 
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V/hoever therefore has btnefily purchafcd 
£rom the proper owner j either in Africa or 
in the Weft Indies^ a flave, whom, after 
ferUmi enquiry^ he believes in bis confcienct 
CO hare been deftrvedly condemned to that 
ihtte for either of thefe ends, has not 
violated juftice in the tranfadion« Nort 
fuppofing that his conyidion continues^ 
and that he faithfully difcharges the duties 
of a mafter, wiU he a£t unjuftly in exa£k« 
ing the labout of the flave during the 
terra for which he was condemned (whe«* 
ther it were for a limited p^od or for life)^ 
nor in difpofing of him for the whole 
or any part of the term to any other perlbn, 
whom he has reafon to think diijpofed and. 
likely to tre^ the (lave propedly« 

'inX whoever has defrauded the former 
owner of a (lave in the original purdiafe ; 
whoever has accepted or exercifed a power 
X)ver the liberty of another, without having 
made full and impartial inquiries whether 
tbat liberty is juftly forfeited, and is alfo 
juftl^ at the difpoial of the fdler ; or withf* 

ou^ 



out being convinced in his confcicncc that 
the faft is fo ; -whoever detains the flarve ik 
l)ondage diredly or indircSly a m#taeftl^ 
iafter that conviftion his been done awny i 
or a moment after the-conclufioh of tht 
time for which the flarcry may juftly^ 
-continued ; whoever does not faithfully 
•difcharge the duties of a mafter, or transfer^ 
liis flave to another whom he does not ' 
think likely to difcharge tfhem, commits m 
each of thefe caf0 a flagrant fin againft 
Cod: and, in moft of them, as flagrant 
an zQl of injtifKce to man. 

Now are any of the indifpenfable rcqui^ 
iites to the acquifition of a jufl title to a 
flave fcrupuloufly iattended to on the coaft 
of Africa ? Are any of them, except it be 
the honeft payment of the price, attended 
to at all ? Does the purchafer make a 
confcientious inquiry, or does he make 
any inquiry whatever, into the funda* 
mental points, whether the liberty of him 
^ho is expofed to fale be juftly forfeited, 
and alio be jiiftiy at thedifpofal of the 

feller > 
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feller? Can he, who has bought a thou- 
fand flaves, point out any five of them, 
with refped to whom he has fuflScient 
reafon to believe this tq be the cafe ? Doe$ 
he not know that the' wretched beings 
whom he purchafes, are almoft univerfally 
the vidiims of avarice, treachery, and 
rapine : that nearly all of them have either 
been kidnapped by their countrymen and 
Illations ; doomed to bondage from their in- 
fancy by laws radically unjuft; feized without 
provocation by their own princes ; adjudged 
to flavery for pretended crimes, or for 
offences altogether undeferving of fuch a 
punifhment ; ilolen by the immediate emiP- 
faries of Europeans ; or captured in wars 
commenced at the infligation of Europeans 
for the purppfe pf obtaining flaves ? 

But foirie of thefe fadls are controverted 
or denied. Let thofe who diftruft theni 
read with an unbiafled judgment the evi- 
dence on both fides which has been laid 
before the public, and their doubts will 
probably be fatisfied. Whether this be 

the 
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the cafe or not in cyctj particular, let them 
in the next place refled on the propenfitiei 
of the human mind, and on the inform- 
ation which hillorj aflfords ; and fay, whe-» 
ther the fads above mentioned are not con- 
fequences which muft be expelled naturally 
and uniformly to take place among uncivil 
ifed nations, inflamed with a pailion for 
foreign merchandife, while flaves are the 
articles with which it muft be purchafed. 

As Aefe enormities ar? countenanced 
from interefted motives by the numerous 
independent Princes of Africa, whom it is 
not poflible that Britifli Legiflatures can 
control ; and as they ever will be counte- 
nanced as long as thofe motives exift ; it is 
evident that the African flave-trade is, and, 
from the nature of things, ever muft be, a 
trade radically and fyftematically deriving 
its fupport and its very exiftence from un- 
bounded opprefCon and injuftice. 

This fingle circumftance, exclufive of 
fbe additional weight which it may derive 

from 
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from other confiderations^' is Sufficient to 
prove that the trade ought {iftftaiitly and 
univerfally to be abandoned ; and, as the 
confcience of private individuals appears, 
by' melancholy proof, unable to reftrain 
them from entering into it, that it is the 
duty of our Legiflature, both to God and 
man, by an ipimediate ad of abolition to 
prevent thofe at leaft, v^ho arc imder its 
jurifdidion, from adting either as princi* 
pals^ abettors, or accomplices, in a fyftem 
of fuch flagrant, extreme, and incurable 
iniquity. 

Thofe, veho have contended for the abo- 
lition of the Slave-trade folely or chiefly 
on the ground of humanity, have evidently 
narrowed the bafis on which their caufe 
ought to reft, apd have negleded the 
ftrongeft argirment in its favour. I know 
that humanity has more popular attractions 
than juftice. Attention to the former feems 
to imply fpontaneous merit : obfervaiice of 
the latter is regarded as the conftrained 
difcharge of a debt* It fhould however 
2 be 
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be remembered, that the fuggeilioas of 
humanity may in fome cafes oppofe each 
other ; and may perhaps be fairly counter- 
balanced or outweighed by different confi- 
derations. The demands of juftice are 
always confifteat with themfelves; iand may 
on no plea whatever be difobeyed. 

But let me not be fuppofed to intimate^ 
that there are no arguments of importance 
to be urged for the abolition of the Slave-* 
trade befides thofe which are did):ated by 
juftice. There are arguments fuggefted by 
a regard to humanity and other duties, 
which of themfelves ought to determine 
the Legiflature inftantly to enforce that 
mcafure, if all confiderations of jufticc 
were omitted. 

By the Slave-trade we ncceflarily contri- 
bute,, to the utmoft of our power, however 
we may regret, or may a£Fc(a to regret, the 
circumftance, to retain vaft regions of 
Africa, many times larger than Great 
Britain, in a ftate of barbarity and igno- 
rance ; 
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rajice } to arm every man's heart and hand 
againft his neighbbur ; to deftroy the fecu- 
rity, and poifon the comforts, of domeftic 
life, by keeping every individual in mo- 
mentary fear of being feized by a lurking , 
cftemy, or even by his own kindred, and 
hurried on board a flave-fhip ; to foment 
continual, bloody, and unprovoked wars ; 
to encourage the favage tyranny of the 
t^rinces, and dirt€t it againft their guiltlefs ' 
fubjedls ; to perpetuate the moft iniquitous 
Jaws and inftitutions ; and to prevent the 
diffufion of the religion of Chri& Who 
will lay his hand on his heart, and affirm^ 
as in the tight of God, that the purchafe 
of the greateft advantages, private or na- 
tional, could be juftlfied on fuch terms for 
a xpoment {d) ? 

Ifhall 

(J) The flourilhing and happy ftate of tnanv countries 
on the coaft of Africa before the Slave-trade was in^ 
troduced there by the cbriftian nations of Europe, and 
the truly mtferable condition to which by means of the 
Slave-trade thofe countries have been depreiled, are 
clearly (hewn in a txzBt entitled ^ Hiftoricat Sketches of 
^ the Slave Trade, by the Right Honourable Lord Mun* 

*'caftcr. 
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I fhall not dwell on the injuries and €ak« 
mities which the flaves experience on their 

paflage 

^ cafter, 1791." That the Slave-trade was treated by the 
Europeans, is confcfled by thofe who from the bufinefs in 
which they were engaged would of courfe be little difpofed 
to recognize the fa£l« A gentleman, employed by the Reyal 
African Company in 17*6, cxprcfsly fays, *' The difcerning 
^ natives account it their greateft unhappinefs, that they 
^ were ever vifited by the Europeans. They (ay that we 
*« Chriftians introduced the traffic o£ Haves, and that before 
*^ our coming they lived in peace ; but, (ay they^ it is ob«* 
^ fervable that wherever Chriftianity cometh, there -come 
^with it afword, a gun, powder and bal!«" Hiftoricat 
Sketches^ p« ;, quoting from Smith*s Foyage^ p. %66. Let 
thofe who are Chriftians in reality^ as well ts in name# 
draw the proper leflbn from thefe words. It ought tiever 
to be forgotten^ that when Captain Hawkins, who feemi 
to have been the iirft £ngli(hman that enrolled his name in 
the annals of villainy as a Slave-trader^ had made a pira«» 
tical kidnapping voyage to Africa, Queen Elizabeth, having 
heard of it, feni for him, and exprefled her deep concern 
kft any of the African Negroes (hould be carried off with- 
out their free confcnt ; whicb^ flic declared, would be detefl^ 
able^ and could not fail ta call down the vengeance of Heaven. 
See HiftoHcal Sketches^ p« 13. Whatever we may hear 
profefled, and whatever fpecious fophiftries may be urged 
for the continuance of the Slave-trade, the real truth is^ 
that the fecret principle which moft commonly influences 
the advocates for that trade (though in many cafes it is 
undoubtedly unperceived by themfelves) is an eager de-< 
(ire of dinging to villainy deemed politic and advan-> 

tageous I 
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jjpaflage to the Weft-Indies^ and after their 
Arrival there (though they refult from the 
trade, and ill fpite df all regulations will to 
a great degree be coeVal with it)^ becaufe 
an inveftigation of them would fwell this 
part of the work to a difproportionate (ize ; 
and becaufe, if they were completely 
removed, the arguments already adduced 
would ftill be decifive. It may be ufeful 
however briefly to notice the principal 
grounds, on which the abolition is refifted. 
I ft. It was fhamelefsly afferted a few 
years fmce that the Negroes are a race eC- 
fehtially diftiiift from £uropeans/and infe- 

tageous ; or, in other words, an almoft abfolute determi- 
nation not to obey the unequivocal di£bte$ of moral and 
Chriftian duty, when they feem to require the facrifice of 
intereft. It is the prindple which fpoke out plainly by tfie 
oiouth of the Dutch merchant, who, when reproached by 
the Prince of Orange for fupplying the enemy with am- 
' munition to -be employed againft his country, replied ; 
^* Monfeigneur, fi on pouvoit hire par mer quelque com- 
*' merce avantageux avec I'Enfer^ je hafarderois d'y aller 
•• bruler mes voiles." ^' If k were poflible to carry on 
'^ by fea any lucrative commerce with Hell, I would go 
«* thither at the hazard of fcorching my fails." (Voltaire's 
Age of Louis XIV. Amfterdam, 1771, Vol. L P. 393.) 

P rior 
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rior to them. The affcrtion is even yet 
occafionally heard^ though it is equally 
unphilofophical and unchriftian. For, does 
not hiftorical experience teach us that com- 
plexion depends almofl: entirely upon cli« 
mate, and talents on civilifation, as clearly 
as the Scriptures affirm, that God {e) made 
of one blood all the nations on the face of 
the earth? But, were the Negroes proved 
a diftind and an inferior race, fhould we 
have on that account a right to enflave 
them ? When God has feen it fit to give 
us our rights over animals by exprefs de« 
clarations in the Scriptures; and has there- 
by inftruded us that we fhould not other- 
wife have been authorifed to exadl their 
labour ; would fuperiority of nature have 
entitled us to exercife authority over a 
N^ro, which would have been ufurpation 
if exercifed over a brute ? 

ad. But we are told that the Negroes arc 
the defcendants of Ham, and therefore de« 

(#) Gen. ix. 19. A£b, xvii. t6. 

voted 
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voted to flavery. The doom of fervitude 
is denounced in the Scriptures only againft 
the pofterity of Canaan^ who, I prefume^ 
is not conceived by any one to have been 
the progenitor of the Africans. I will not 
wafte the reader's time in fhewing how 
futile the argument would have been, had " 
Canaan been the founder of their race* 

3d. Another plea for the continuance of 
the Slave-trade is fometimes urged on 
pretended grounds of juftice. It is alleged 
that, as the Weft-Indian owners have pur- 
chafed and improved their eftates under the 
expedlation of cultivating them by Negroes 
obtained from Africa; the Legiflature of 
this country, by profefTcdly encouragii^ 
the cultivation of the iflands, has entered 
into an implied engagement with the 
planters to peitnit the continuance of the 
Slave-trade. ^ No fuch iniplied engagq- 
ment was ever in contemplation. And the 
moft explicit engagements to that eSed, 
l^d it been true that fuch l^d ever been 
cpter^d into by pur L^iflature, would not 
p 2 havQ 
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have been binding: fince they could not 
have been performed without radical and 

^flagrant injuftice to the Africans, the inva- 
fion of whofe rights the Britifh Govem- 
n^ent never was, nor ever can be, author- 

^ ifed to promote. 

4th. The Slave-trade, and all its horrors, 
are fometlmes vindicated on the plea, that 
the Negroes, being treated with the greateft 

• kindnefs in our colonies, are much happier 
Un their flavery and exile than they would 

have been in the enjoyment of liberty at 
home. And as a proof of this fingular 

• circiimftancc, we are told, that free Negroes 
in the Weft-Indies have refufed the offer of 
returning to their own country. It^vwouW 
indeed be extraordinary if a Negro fhould 
abandon Jamaica, where he had at length 
acquired connexions, property, and free- 
dom, for the fake of revifiting Africa, 
where he would find himfelf friendlefs, 
forgotten, and difregarded : when he muft 
alfo know, that if he fhould efcape the not 
improbable event of being fold to fome 

Euro- 
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European on the way, he might reafonably 
expcA to be feized again in his own coun- 
try, as he had been before ; be again con- 
drained to encounter the miferies of the 
middle pafTage ; and be returned a (lave to 
the ifland, from which he had fet fail ex- 
ulting in his liberty. Let us however allow 
the advocates for the Slave-trade the full 
advantage of their abfurd and incredible, 
plea, that not only the free Negroes, but 
even the flaves, are happier in ouriflands 
than they would have been in Africa ; a 
plea which, were it true, would of itfelf 
decifively eftabiifh the miferable ilate to 
which Africa is reduced by the traflSic, 
which they ftrive to vindicate : but let us 
in our turn require them to -prove, that 
they have a right to enflave others 
for the purpofe of making them happy. 
The exiftence of any fuch tight has been 
fufficiently difproved in a former chapter j 
and would not very readily be admitted by 
thofe, with whom we are contending, if it 
w?re claimed by a Negro pvcr themfelve?. 

P3 But 
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But the Negroes in our colonies are 

treated with kindnefs ! That they are thus 

treated by many mafters I doubt not. Ltt 

it be admitted that they are fo treated 

by all. Is this circumftahce then urged, 

ferioufly urged, as a vindication of the 

continuance of the Slave-trade ? Let the 

highwayman plead in his defence that he 

only robbed the traveller, and did not mur- 

der him. Let the horfe-ftealer allege that 

he has ridden with moderation, and fed 

fufficiently, the animals which he carried 

oflF. Let a court of juftice accord to thefe 

pleas not merely pardon for paft crimes, 

but an exprefs licenfe to repeat them. And 

then, and not till then, let the man-ftealer, 

let the receiver of men knowing them to 

be ftolen, infujt the common fenfe of the 

Britifh Parliament by demanding a licence 

to continue his depredations, on the plea 

that he has neither ftarved nor flogged to 

death the wretches whom he has enflaved, 

5th. Finally, it is affirmed that, while 
the Slave-trade is continued by other 

nations. 
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nations^ the abolition of it on the part of 
Great Britain would produce no alleviation 
of the miferies of Africa, and would de- 
ftroy a principal fource of the revenue, naval 
ilrength, and profperity of this kingdom ; 
and confequently, that we arejuftified in pur- 
fuing the trade, at lead until a general aboli- 
tion Ihall be decreed by the Powers of Europe, 

This argument is frequently urged by 
men, from whofe underftandings and 
virtues better expectations might have been 
formed^ 

That the abolition of the Slave-trade on 
the part of Great Britain would be likely to 
produce a mod important alleviation of the 
calamities of Africa, is a pofition which it 
would be very far from difficult to maintsdn. 
And that it would materially conduce to the 
profperity both of Great Britain and of her 
dependencies, is a pofition which has been 
uniformly maintained by thofe, who, from 
their fituation, ought beft to underftand the 
fpurces of our national ftreogth, and are 
P4 of 
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of all men the leaft likely to wifh to hayo 
them expofed to hazard, with arguments 
which have not yet been difproved. But 
let both, the fads be allowed, precifely as 
they are ftated by the friends of the Slave- 
tradef 

Have we then a right to join in render^ 
ing Africa miferable, becaufe others would 
ftill harafs her though we Ihould refrain ? 
If an aiEt of villainy will at all events be 
committed, is it a matter of indifiference to 
me whether it be committed by another or 
i>y myfelf ? Would my reader think him- 
felf juftified in bearing a part in a fcheme 
to plunder or defraud an European, by the 
plea that, if he were to decline the offer, a 
byftander was ready to fupply his place ? 
Can he then, either as a private man or as a 
legiflator, abet a fyftematic plan of injuftice 
and fraud direded againft the freedom of 
Negroes, and be innocent ? On fuch a plea 
the fmuggler, the thief, the affaffm, every 
criminal of every defcription, might claim 
a plenary indulgence for his enormities. 

But 
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But the intereft of the kingdom require* 
the coatinuance of the trade ! 

And are we at liberty to try to fupport 
the intereft of the kingdom by depriving 
unoflfending foreigners of their rights ; by 
an uniform fucceflion of outrages ag^inft 
humanity and juftice ? If there be a Power 
ifi heaven who decides the f^te of nations, 
can we think it likely, can we fuppofe it 
poffible, that villainy will be permitted to 
promote the national welfare ? What would 
have been robberies iind murders if com- 
mitted by fingle highwaymen, are they not 
ftill robberies and murders, though the per- 
petrators have previoufly coalefced into a 
troop, a fociety, or a nation ? It is a mo- 
mentous truth, and a truth little regarded, 
that the rules of morality are as binding on 
nations as on individuals; and that our 
obligations as Engliftimen are fubordinatc 
to our duty as Chriftians. 

I would in the laft place afk thofe who 
allege the general argument ftatpd above, 

what 
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what their fenfations would be, if they or 
th^r children were captured and carried 
fiaves into Morocco ; and were told by the 
tyrant of the deferts, that the depredations 
of his corfairs were in truth moft grating 
to his feelings ; and that he would aflurcdly 
put an end to them, if he did not forefee 
that they were requifite for the welfare of 
his realm, and that he could not obtain the 
concurrence of his brother of Algiers. 

I cannot conclude without exprefling my 
^urdent hope that, if the prefent attempt to 
dboliih this difgraceful commerce fhould by 
any means, or in any degree, be rendered 
abortive, the friends of the abolition will 
feize every favourable opportunity of again 
bringing the fubjed before the Legiflature, 
until their efforts are crowned with that 
complete fuccefs which fuch a caufe de- 
ferves, and is fure finally to obtain. In 
the mean time it behoves the reader to 
lefled that the guilt of the Slave-trade, now 
that the true nature of that traffic is fully 
known, is by no means confined to the 

perfons 
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pcrfons who are engaged in carrying it on, 
and thofe who purchafe the miferablc car- 
goes in the Weft Indies. A portion of it 
refts on every inhabitant of this country, 
whatever his ftation may be, who wilfully 
omits any one proper method, which that 
ftation affords him, of contributing to the 
immediate extinction of the trade. He is 
before God an accomplice in the crime, 
who will not do his utmoft to prevent it. 

The emancipation of the Negroes now 
in the iflands, a meafure with which, 
through ignorance or artifice, the abolition 
of the Slave-trade has been repeatedly 
confounded, is by no means neceffarily 
required by the principles which I have 
endeavoured to eftablifh. In a former 
chapter it was fhewn that flaves, who have 
been unjuftly reduced to their prefent con- 
dition, may yet be detained in it, as long 
as there is fufficient reafon to believe that 
their liberty, if reftored, would be emr 
ployed in ads of outrage and revenge. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

ON PROPERTY. 

l.T has already been proved that every mau 
has originally a right, by the gift of God, 
to fuch a portion of the unappropriated 
produdlions of the earth as is neceffary for 
his comfortable fubfiftencet 

In the early ages of fociety, the firft an 4 
moft obvious exercife of this right would 
be the acquifition of food, of fhelter, and 
of clothing. To this would fucceed the 
fabrication of rude utenfils and weapons. 

The right however extends beyond the 
bare produdions of the foil. The foil itfelf 
forms a part of the common flock provided 
by the Supreme Being for the benefit of 
mankind : and any unappropriated fpot 
may be taken and occupied by each indi- 
vidual as his own exclufive pofTeffion, fo 

lopg 
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long as that exclufive poflefEon is requifite 
for his comfortable fubfifttnce, or for the 
comfortable fubfiftence of the family com- 
mitted by nature to his proteftion. The 
fame \^ants, which, in confequence of 
being an evidence of the will of God, 
convey to any one a title to a certain portion 
of the fruits of the earth, in like manner 
give him a title to a certain portion of the 
earth itfelf. He has the fame inconteftable 
right to the unmolefted enjoyment of the . 
fpot of ground, which he has occupied 
with his tent, with his grain, or with his* 
flocks, as he has to the fpot on which he 
is {landing, or to that on which he lies 
afleep. 

He therefore, who, in confequence of 
thefe wants, has taken pofleflion of a 
vacant cavern for his habitation, and of 
the adjoining unoccupied hill for the paftu* 
rage of his cattle, has Authority from God 
to defend them againft every aggreflbn 
But of the right of which neceffity indi- 
cates the exiftence, neceffity indicates the ^ 

limits. 
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limits. He has no claim to a greater extent 
of land than is requifite for the comfortable 
fubfiftence of himfelf, and of the family, the 
flocks, and the herds, which God has given 
to him. If a favage, before America was 
inhabited, had been driven in his canoe 
from Iceland to Labrador j he would have 
had an indubitable right to the exclufive 
pofTeflion of fuch a diftrid round his hut as 
was neceflary for his fiipport. But he 
would have had no right to obje£l to future 
ftrangers fettling oft a diftant part of the 
coaft, on the plea that he was the firft 
occupier of that quarter of the globe, and 
that he flood in need of the whole con- 
tinent for his hunting-ground. 

The cavern, however, and the hill, the 
flocks, and the utenfils, and whatever other 
articles of property had not been previoufly 
transferred by gift to fome other, and 
become his actual right, muft revert, on 
the dereliaion or death of the owner, to 
the common flock, and be open to the next 
occupant. The right of the original pof- 
3 feflbr 
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feflbr was founded on his need, and ex«- 
tended only to the ufe, of them: and being 
voluntarily abandoned on his derelidion, 
or extinguifhed together with the need and 
ufe at his death, no longer exifts after 
either of thofe events, and confequently 
cannot be transferred. 

It cannot be faid that the late pofTeflbr 
had by his" will, fuppofing him to have left 
behind him fome memorial of his wifhes, 
transferred the right previoufly to his 
death. For at any period during the re- 
mainder of his life he might have deftroyed 
or have altered the will at his own pleafure. 

Neither can it be alleged, that, as the 
teftator made the offer during his life, while 
the right was indubitably his, the accept- 
ance of the legatee, after the deceafe of the 
former, completes the transfer. Not to 
infift on other obje<Stions to which this 
reafoning is liable, it may be fufEcient to 
obfcrve, that the rights of the teftator, ter- 
minating at the moment of his death, and 

con- 
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confeffedly not having devolved to the othef 
party previoufly to the completion of the 
fuppofed transfer by acceptance, muft have 
ceafed to exift before the period, when 
this transfer of them is faid to take 
place. 

The end, which in civil fociety is an- 
fwered by wills, might be attained, ante- 
cedently to focial inftitutions, or in imper- 
fedWy civilifed countries where teftamentary 
bequefls are unknown, by another method 
of proceeding. A father, for example, 
might give to his fon the property, which 
he wifhed the latter to poflefs after his own 
death ; and might fccure to himfelf, if he 
fliould think fit, the enjoyment of it in the 
mean time, by making the donation on the 
exprefs condition, that his fon (hould permit 
him quietly to poflefs the property in quef- 
tion as long as he fhould live. Were the 
offer accepted by the fon during the life of 
the father, the transfer of the right would 
immediately take place. It is however ob- 
vious, that fuch a tranfailion would be 

fpecifically 
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ipecifically diftin£l from a teftamentary 
bcquefL 

Some writers on Moral Philofophy con- 
tend^that^independently of focial inftitutions^ 
thofe movables which are to agreat degree the 
produce of a man's perfonal labour, as his 
tools, weapons, and other timilar poiTeilions^ 
might be difpofed of by will. The ground 
on which they reft the argument is this; that 
the owner has employed his own labour 
upon them (/*), and has infeparably mixed it 
with them (^), thereby giving them a great 
increafe of value, which increafe b infepa«> 
Q^ from the whole value, and amounts to 
4 coniiderable portion of it. 

. The foregoing reafoning, notwithftand- 
ilig the refpedable names by which it is 
iaaAioned, refts on unfubftantial found* 
alions. No man can prove any juft title 
cyiginally to appropriate to himfelf either 

(/} Elements of Moral and Political Philo&phy, vol. L 

(f) Ibid. p. 115, 116. 

<^ flocksj^ 
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flocks^Jbad'dl, and fruits,: or dxiy produAionfe 
of the earth, (whether as materiars for hU 
weapons, utenfils, and movables, or for any 
other pui^bfe,) nor confequently to retain 
them afterwards, whatever alteration h^ 
may h^re wrought in theih by his labo\ir,ex- 
tept thtsi Tight \)^ich arifes from their being 
fieceffkihr for his comfohable fubfiftetice j a 
right which is inevitably extinguifhed by 
iiiis diath* No man by exerting his laboiir 
Upon that *<i^hich is not his own can acquire 
i tide 10 'it: nor, by labouring on a fub- 
ftance to which he has a title only for a 
limited time, can he render that title per^ 
manent, whatever may be the additional 
value which the material may receive from 
his operations. 

If the arguments advanced in fupport of 
th^ pofition, that an individtzal has a natural 
right to difpofe of his movables by will, pof- 
feffed any real force ; they would prove him 
to have the fame right to bequeath land, 
which he lias reclaimed from barrennefs to 

fertility^ 
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ftrtility. But this is a right which they who 
advance the argumfcnt's do not {B) ufually 
defign to confer upon hiiti. = ' ' 

■•■••■■ --V^-. The 
_/?.-:• •■■■ .:,; \ 

(k) Dr. Paiey indeed confiflently maintains, vol. i. 
p. fi6, though at the expcncc of fubfequcnt confiftency, 
that land under thefe circumftances becomes the propertf 
of the cultivator as abfolutely as the utenfils are which he 
has oianufadlured. He adds, that the individual, vdio thus 
iniprovcs it, does not thereby acquire a right to it in perpe- 
tuity, and after this cultivation and all its efFe£k are ceafed. 
It follows however, according to his ftatemcnt, that the 
improver may, by will, convey to another a right over it 
for the period during which the effefis of his labour (hall 
continue. Yet he afterwards proceeds (p. 122) to efta- 
bli(h the oppofite conckifion, and to eftablilb it on princi* 
pies .which admit of no exception, that land, previoufly to 
tHe inftitutions of civil fociety. Cannot be difpofed of by 
teftamentary bequeft. He there argues on this fubje^ 
ileaHy in the manner which I have adopted, affirming that 
^ in a ftate of nature a man's right to a particular fpot of 
*^ ground arifes from his ufmg it and wanting it, confer 
** quently ceafes with the ufe and want ; fo that at his death 
*' the eftate reverts to the community, without any regard 
*t to the laft owner's will.** Yet it is proper to obfcrve 
that thefe arguments, though entirely juft, are arguments 
to whiqh he can give no weight confidently with his own- 
*ftindamental principle. He ought to have confined his re- 
fearches to the fingle point, whether the exlftcncc of the 
right of bequeathing land in a ftate of nature would* or 

q^z would 
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The true ftate of the cafe is, that the ^ 
right of difpofing by will of property of 
any kind can be eftabliflxed only on the 
ground of focial convention. The manner 
in which that right is created, and the 
mode of its operation, will hereafter be 
noticed in the proper place. 

The principles which have been deduced 
in the prefent treatife clearly difprove the 
exigence of a right (its exiftence,. let me be 
underflood to mean, confidered as inde* 
pendent of the inftitutions of civil fociety)^ 
which various moralifts have fupported ; 
that is to fay, the right of extreme neceffity^ 

would not, promote the happinefi of mankind. If this 
queftion be determined in the affirmative^ he muft main** 
tain the exigence of the right, in defiance of the argumenit 
by which he has difproved it. 

It is to be obferved that» in aflerting the right of be* 
queathing movables. Dr. Paley has paid no more attencioifr 
to general expediency than he has done in difproving the 
right of bequeathing lands. The reader, who has perufei 
his work attentively, will have perceived that it is not un* 
common with him to lofe fight of his fundamental prin* 
ciple, and to argue on other and lefs fallacious grounds. 

Thi$ 
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This is defined to be (i) " a right to ufe or 
** deftroy another's property, when it is 
•* neceffary for our own prefervation to do 
^ fo/* And as an inftance of it is men^ 
tioned " a right to take, without or againft 
** the owner's leave, the firft food, clothes, 
^ or fhelter, we meet with, when we are in 
^ danger of perifhingthrough wantof them.'^ 
And it is aflerted to be " a general right, as 
•* it is incidental to every man who is in a 
** fituation to claim it*" 

In the firft place, it may be obfervcd that 
the able writer here quoted has adduced no 
arguments to prove the only faft, which, 
according to his fundamental pofition, can 
demonftrate the exiftence of the right; 
namely, that to arm every man with au- 
thority to deprive others of their property, 
whenever he imagines that property to be 
neceffary for his prefervation, would pro- 
mote the happinefs of mankind. How 
would it appear, were we to argue on his 

(/) Elements of Moral and Political Pbilolbphy, vol. u 
p. loa* 

<L3 own 
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own principle of expe4ieacy, that this is A 
cafe " in {A) which the particular confer 
^' quence exceeds the general confequence ;7 
and thj»t " the r^»w/^xnifchief refulting from 
♦* the violation of the general rqle is oyerr 
•* bajajiced by th? imjnedi^fe advantage ?" 

In the next place we may afk, for the 
prefervation of what particular objeds this 
right may be exercifed. Of life only ? By 
no means; but of property alfo. For every 
man is pronounced authorifed on this (/) prin-r 
ciple, independently of any focial compafl:, 
to pi}H dowi) a neighbour's hpufe againil hi^ 
confent, for the purpofe of ftopping thp 
progrcfs pf a fire. Can it be faid thcfi 
that there is any kind of property for thp 
fecurity of which it n>ay pot be exercifed^ 
If it may be exercifed for the preferyatiom 
pf property, why .may not it be exercifed 

{k) Elements, of Moral and Political Philofophy, 
▼oK i. p. 103. T'hc reader may rccolledl a quotatron 
already giv^jv.firpnal^cfompvo/k^ijbatj "in computing 
•• confequences, it makes no li/ffcrenft in what manner or 

j[/) Ibid. p. 102. ; 

\ ' by 
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by any man for the ftcurity of what is:' 
dearer than property, his health? of what^ 
is dearer than life, his good name ? Why 
may not he forcibly poffefs himfelf of the" 
houfe of another, fhould he be perfuaded- 
that his defire for it, if it be not gratified, 
will bring upon him death, or delirium, or^ 
melancholy ? Why may not he feize his' 
neighbour's purfe, that he may be enabled' 
to filence a venal calumniator, who threat- 
ens the ruin of his charadier ? In fhort, if 
the right be admiflible in any one inftance, 
where and on what principle is the line to 
be drawn ? 

•. A material queftion is yet to be propofed 
to the defende^rs of the right under dif* 
^ufiipn: on what foundation is that right 
fupported ? " The foundatioi> of the 
^< right," its advocates reply, " feems to 
\^ be this; that, when property was firft 
*f inftituted, the inftitution was noi intended 
" to. operate to the jieftrudion of anyj 
^* therefore, when fuch confequences would 
" follow, all regard to it is fuperfeded." 
The infufficiency of this mode of reafon-? 
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ing will appear at ooce by an application of 
it to otifier inftances. The right to defend 
ourfdves, with which wc *are endowed, 
was not intended to operate to the de<- 
ftrudion of any. Is it therefore never to 
be permitted fo to operate ? The inftitu*. 
tion of municipal laws was intended for 
the benefit of every member of the fociety, 
and not for the deftrudion of any. When 
the latter confequence would foUow, is all 
regard to them fuperfeded \ 

That no fucb right as that of extreme 
nece0ity can exift until it be created and 
cftablifhed, as it very frequently is, by the 
laws of particular communitiesi has already 
been flxewQ. It has been proved that no 
man, except he receives an efpecial divine 
permiflion, has a right to deprive another 
of his property, or to reftrain him in 
the enjoyment of it, without his confent 
having been previoufly given, unlefs the 
latter has invaded, or fhewn a defign to 
invade, the. rights of the former, or of 
fome perfon under his protcAion. 

Nearly 
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Nearly allied to this fuppofed right of 
€$9ctreme neceffity is another imaginary 
right, frequently maintained by men of 
wdrth and intelligence, that of departing 
<rom eftablilhed rules of juftice in extreme 
cafes. They aflert that every moral prin- 
ciple may be rendered abfurd by being 
puihed too far. And in order to prove 
this aflertion, they put eirtravagant cafes, 
in which they endeavour to (hew that 
^great hardihip and mifchief would refult 
from a rigid adherence to general rules. 
Now, were we to reafon with them on 
their own grounds of expediency, (for expc- 
diency, which has been proved inadequate to 
the eflablifhment of any right, is in fa£t the 
ultimate bafis of their argument,) the point 
in queftion would be decided againft theni 
by a confiderate and unprejudiced umpire. 
For he would in the firft place obfcrve, 
that the cafes, which they find themfelves 
obliged to adduce in fupport of their caufe, 
are fuch as from their very nature can 
rarely occur : and, confequently, that little 
Edition would be made to the fum of 

human 
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human felicity, vrere the deviation from 
cftabliihed rules for which they contend 
put in practice in thofe and in fimilar: 
inftances. And in the next place he 
would remark, that if once fuch a deviation^ 
were authorifed, men with the pureft. in*.i 
tentions would naturally be led by ira-* 
perceptible degrees to conceive almoft anf 
cafe in which their feelings were ftrongly- 
interefted to be an extreme eafe ; and that 
the unprincipled and artful would fre- 
quently rcprefent, and with fufEcient plaufi^^ 
bility, a common cafe as extreme^ and would 
in conft'quence be fuffered by their more 
ignorant neighbours to adk as' if it adlually 
were fo : v infomuch that the unjuftifiable'^ 
proceedings, and the miferies thence en-' 
fuing, to which the mifapplication aqd 
abufe of the principle would give birth^ 
would abundantly outweigh the feemingly 
good effedts,: .which might occafionally 
arife from the proper ufe of it, 

Asjtp th? ..^z^r^'/y which is alleged, 
it mull be remarked .t|iait;.jio, apparfoj 

abfurdity 



aWufdity'ckn- impeach the -validity, ot' 
limit ' the ioperation; of a rule of juftice^ 
except that j^hich would rtfult from a 
proof that the rule, as applied, contradiftB 
itfelf, or fome other branch of juftice. A 
jproof of fuch an -abfurdity would be dct 
piiive : for. truth muft always ,be. confiftent 
wUh.itf^lfe ;^3ul the pofition that the rule^ 
of juftice- •ar^.^f univerfal obligation caiji 
never be fhewn to be abfurd in this proper 
fei^fe of the., term. And indeed it will be 
found on obfervation, that they who combat 
it ufually ftrive to prove it abfurd, not by 
fhe\Ying that any fuchcontradldion as has 
been defcribed is inherent in. the pofition 
Tyhich they oppof?, but by an appeal to 
men's feelines, gr, to ^their idfeas of ex- 
pediency ; and thfa'efor^ build their reafon- 
jLng on , extrav^ganj cafes, calculated to 
pverpower difpafl[ipnate argument by an in- 
fli^nt^neoug and yiolent jmpjefliojx on the 
feelings of the mind. 

The reafoning which has been already 
urged againft the rijght of extreme neccflity 

is 
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15 eqnally applicable (o the right of de* 
▼iating from the rales of juftice in extreme 
eafes* Thefe fuppofed rights are equally 
irreconcilable with the propolitions which 
have been eftablifhed in the preceding 
thapters; they are equally deftitute of 
foundation^ equally Indeterminate in their 
extent, and appear equally fitted to diflurb 
the peace and happinefs of mankind. 

The conclufions which have been de- 
duced in this chapter, and in the three 
preceding chapters on Indemnification, 
iHmifhment, and Slv^ery, are ftridly ap- 
plicable to the proceedings between inde- 
pendent dates, unconneded by any par- 
ticular engagements. The various modifii^ 
cations which thefe rules undergo, when 
applied to proceedings between members 
of the fame community, arife from the 
peculiar rights and obligations of governors 
and fubje^St 
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CHAP. XIV. 

ON ENGAGEMENTS* 

£noaoemsnts take place by me^ms of 
an exercife of the authority from God, 
which it has been (hewn that each indivi* 
dual poflefles, to alienate his rights, and to 
accq)t fuch r^hts as may be transferr^^d to 
himfelf* 

As all engagements, however diftin« 
gui{hed from each other by being ranged 
under <Ufi*erent denominations, by being 
contra£bed with peculiar formalities, or 
attended with peculiar condidons, are in« 
triniically of the fame nature; the follow* 
ing obfervations, though confined to thofe 
ufually comprifed under the name of Pro-» 
miles, will be equally applicable to engage- 
meats of any other defcription« 

A pro- 
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A promife is not a mere declaration of 
an intention : it is an engagement to the 
promifee that the promifer will SkGt in the 
manner fpecififti 

Confent underftood to* Be given and ac- 
cepted, by whatever naeans the confent aQ4 
acceptance are fignifierf, 'c<5ft{fitute6 a pro- 
mife. But left than this will rtot Conftitute ' 
one. If the one- party 'd6i&s not accept the' 
rfght offered to him by lih^* 'other, matters 
i^miin as- they- were befdtfifjfhe offer wm 
made, Promifes then do not exiftbefanc 
acceptance, and confequently cannot be 
binding.': ■ *7 ' :;C/' -• - 

/ Ajay one .of the righta^bf t'an individual, 
milefs heMitsmler a (lipuiatrorrnhat it ihaU 
not be alienated,, may. be-tte Aibjedt of his 
promifes : for all fucb rightS^ are at the dif- 
pofal of the owner. If therefore he fhould 
promife to part with any thing, which it 
was his duty in the fight of God to have 
retained ; if a father, for example, fhould* 
engage to give to a ftranger the property, 

which 
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which he ought to have refenred for the 
future benefit of his own children ; he is 
naturally at liberty to do fo, and the pro- 
mife, criminal as it may be^ is valid* 

The obligation to perform a promife is a 
btanch of the general obligation' hot to in- 
fringe the rights of another* When an 
individual -by ian engagement has tranC^ 
feired to his neighbour 6tie of the gifts 
which God had beflowed upoa him, the 
latter has novr the fame rfght to it, which 
the original proprietor had before the 
transfer: and if it be withheld from hiita^ 
he has the fame right to ufe force for the 
recovery of it as for the recovery of any 
other article of his property. 

The foregoing pofiticms rcfpedling the 
circumftances which a promife involves as 
effential to its exiftence, the fubjeCts which 
it may embrace, the obligations which it 
impofcs, and the rights which it confers, 
may be illuftrated by the following in- 
ftance. 

If 
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If a traveller aiks a fhepherd the road to 
the place whither he is journeying, the lat- 
ter is not originally under any obligation 
to the inquirer (whatever may be his duty 
in the fight of God) to communicate in- 
formation. EQs knowledge is his own; 
and he may impart or withhold it at his 
difcretion* The traveller requefts him to 
impart it. If. the ihepherd returns an 
anfwer which he knows that the former 
willconfider as an aflent to his requeft; 
that is, as a dired or implied promife that 
he (hall be put in poiTeflion of the know«». 
ledge in queftion ; this knowledge is now 
become the adtual property of the travel- 
ler. And the latter has the fame right to 
ufe force, if force be neceflary, for the 
purpofe of obtaining it from the former, 
as he would have to obtain the delivery of 
a lamb which the fhepherd had promifed to 
him, or the reftitution of a horfe of which 
he had robbed him. 

In whatever maimer the promife may 
have been made, whether it were exprefled 

2 or 
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or implied, whether entered into "by words 
or by adions, the preceding r^afoning will 
be equally applicablCi 

The fhepherd might enter iiito a valid 
engagement to give the traveller right di- 
redions even by wilfully directing hinx 
wrong : for he would know that the tra- 
veller would underftand any directions not 
palpably abfurd as an a(tent to his requeft. 
He might convey a promife by a nod as 
intelligibly as by the inoft pofitive verbal 
aflurances. And however it were con- 
veyed, he would be equally bound, and 
might with equal jufUce be compelled, to 
fulfil it. 

But the fhepherd woilld not be bound tb 
thofe, to whom he could not be fuppofed 
to mean to engage himfelf. The ftrongeft 
affurances given to the traveller would not 
lay the fhepherd under any obligation of 
fhewing the road to a liflener, whom he 
did not know to be at hand, or evidently 
did not mean to addrefs« 

R A pro- 
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A promifc may be exprcffed with ftudied 
equivocation : or it may be conveyed^ with- 
out any fraudulent intention in the pro- 
mifer, in terms which admit of more than 
one meaning. By what rule is the juft 
interpretation of the promife to be afcer- 
tained ? In all fuch cafes the promife is to 
be performed in that fenfe, which the pro- 
mifer apprehended, at the time of making 
the promife, that the other party underllood 
it' to convey. 

For what is it that conftitutes a promife ? 
Confent, underllood to be expreffed by 
one party and to be accepted by the other. 
The promifer, therefore, is bound to fulfil 
what he meant to exprefs and believed to 
be accepted : and the promifee has a right 
to claim what he meant to accept and be- 
lieved to be expreffed. If either of them 
apprehended that the other party had a 
different meaning from himfelf^ but did 
not intimate his doubts and come to an 
explanation, he is bound to adhere to that 
different meaning: for by his filence he 

implied 
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implied acquiefcence in it. So that, in 
fafl:, the promifer is bound to fulfil what 
he believed to be accepted: and the pro- 
mifer has no right to claim more than he 
believed to be exprefTed. 

In certain cafes promifes are not binding. 

ifl. When either the promifer at the 
time of giving his confent, or the promifee 
at the time of accepting it, is phyfically 
incapable of underftanding whether the 
tranfadkion would be conducive to the pur- 
pofes of his being. 

The principles, on which this rule is 
founded, were eflabliihed in the latter part 
of the feventh chapter of this treatife. It 
is not neceffary to recapitulate them. 

Thus the promifes of infants, idiots, and 
lunatics, are naturally void. 

For the fame reafons the promifes of a 

drunken man are void, fuppofing the law 

R 2 of 
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of the land to be filent, if at the time of 
making them he was fo far overpowered 
by intoxication as to be no longer ca- 
pable of difcerning his duty ; but not 
otherwife. Whether this was the cafe or 
- not, is a point to be determined from par- 
titular fads j in the fame manner as you 
would afcertain the degree of mental dcfed 
which conftitutes idiocy, or of mental dif- 
order which conftitutes madnefs. 

Perhaps it may be faid, that even on the 
principles of natural juftice the dnmken 
man, notwithftanding the derangement of 
his intellefts, is anfwerable for his adions 
while in that fituation ; having reduced 
himfelf to it by his own voluntary aft. 
That argument, if it had any force, would 
apply equally to the cafes of fuch idiots 
and lunatics as have brought their incapa-*- 
city on themfelyes by their own mifcon- 
dud; by the gratification, for example, 
of intemperance, or through the excefs of 
ungoverned paffion. It is not, however, 
applicable in any of thefe cafes. Although 

every 
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every man, who deprives himfelf of reafon, 
is aiifwerablc to God; yet if he be in fad, 
through whatever caufe, no longer capable 
of underftanding and fulfilling the purpofes 
of his being, he is naturally unable to con- 
vey any right : and what he cannot con- 
vey, the promifee cannot acquire from his 
confent. The laws of civil fociety may 
interpofe, and render the drunken man 
refponfible for the promifes, which he fhall 
afterwards make in the hour of intoxica- 
tion. But we are at prefent enquiring 
into the ftate of the cafe, when human 
laws have not fettled the point. 

2dly. Promifes ar* not^binding, when 
an exprefs or implied condition, on which 
they are underftood by both parties to be 
founded, fails without the fault of the 
promifer. 

For the terms are not fulfilled, on which 
alone the promife was to be obligatory. 

113 Thua 
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Thus if a perfon undertakes to affift an- 
other, avowedly fuppofing him to be un- 
juftiy attacked; he is releafed from his 
pfomife, if he difcovers the promifee to be 
the aggreflbr. So likewife in contrads, 
which are mutual promife8,,if one party 
fails in the performance of his engagement, 
the other is releafed, unlefs there were 
fome previous ftipulation exprefled or im- 
plied t6 the contrary, 

If the promifer be previoufly apprifed of 
the failure of the condition, or wilfully 
occafion it, he violates his engagement^ 
and may be compelled to make fatisfadion, 

Thefe rules will be illuftrated by a con- 
fideration of the cafe of promifes, the pern 
formance of which is impoffible. 

It is almoft fuperfluous to ftate, that fuch 
promifes are evidently not binding during 
the continuance of the impoflibility. The 
poflibility of performance muft be in every 

cafe 
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cafe among the fuppofitions, on which the 
promife was underftood and accepted ; and 
of courfe is to be deemed a condition of 
the promife. 

But if the promifcr was privately aware 
of the impoflibility when he made the pro- 
mife ; as if he engaged to put a tenant into 
immediate pofTeffion of a farm which he 
knew to be under leafe to another*; or if 
he afterwards occafioned it, as if the owner 
of a fhip, after engaging to conviey a paC- 
fenger to the Weft-Indies, and to receive 
him on board on an appointed dsly, were 
to fet fail a month before-hand without 
him J the promifee has a right to compen- 
fation for the lofs, which he fuftains by the 
non-performance. For in each cafe he ac- 
quired a right to the thing promifed : and 
in each cafe the difappointment of his juft 
claim, and the confequent injury which he 
receives, are owing to the wilful fault of 
the promifcr* 

R4 If 
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If the promifer, on difcovering,the im^ 
poffibility of performing an engagement 
which he has contradicd, fhould alfo per^ 
ceive that it is an impoflibility capable of 
being removed; he is bound to ufe ?ill 
reafonable exertions in order to remove 
it. For he cannot fuppofe that the pro-^ 
mifee underftood him to mean lefs than 
that he would fulfil his engagement, if it 
were poflible ; and that if the performance 
of it fhould prove impradlicable for a time, 
he would exert every fuch " method, as 
under all the circumftances of the cafe 
could fairly be deemed reafonable, to re- 
move the obftacle, and to remove it without 
unneceflary delay. As foon as the impof- 
fibility ceafes, to whatever caufe its removal 
may be owing, the obligation of perform- 
ance is completely in force. 

3dly. Promifes are not binding, the per- 
formance of which would be unjuft, that is 
to fay, would be an infringement of the 
rights of a third perfon. 

For 
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For the promifer cannot convey a right, 
the difpofal of which does not belong to 
him: and, confequently, the promifee 
f annot acquire it, 

If both parties were aware of the injuf- 
tice of performance at the time when they 
entered into the engagement, the cafe is 
clear : neither of them can have a doubt 
of the promife being void. Nor is the 
promifer bound to indemnify the other; as 
a right could never be fuppofed to be con- 
veyed to him. 

If both parties, as far as may appear, 
were unapprifed at the time of engaging 
of any injuftice attending the performance; 
the promifee, on this injuftice being difco- 
vered, (whether it did or did ngt exifl: 
when the promife was made) has no claim 
to indemnification. For all engagements, 
where nothing appears to the contrary, 
muft be underftopd to have proceeded on 
the fuppofition, that is, on the implied 
6 condition. 
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condition, of the performance being com-» 

patible with juftice. 

But if the promifer has wilfully occafion- 
cd the injufticc of performance; or if he 
Was privately aware of it at the time of 
making the engagement, and the promifee 
was ignorant of it; in either cafe he is 
liable to a JAifl demand off compenfation. 
For by his promife he engaged to put the 
other party in poiTeffion of the matter in 
queftion. And he is bound to make repa* 
ration for the difappointment and injury, 
which he has wilfully occafioned by de- 
lignedly producing, or fraudulently con- 
cealing, the injuftice, which would attead 
the performance of the engagement. 

The reafoning which has been ftated on 
the fubjeft of promifes, the performance of 
which is unjuft, fully applies to promifes. 
which contradia a former valid engage- 
ment. For the right pretended to be 
conveyed by the fubfequent promife was 

already 
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already transferred to another perfon by the 
former. 

The three general rules which have been 
ftated, comprehend, as I conceive, all the 
cafes in which it can be proved that pro- 
mifes are naturally void. It may, however, 
be not without ufe briefly to notice a few 
remarks, which have been made by ethical 
writers on this fubjeft. 

It has been aflSrmcd, Ihat the perform-* 
ance of a promife is unlawful (and confe- 
quently that the engagement is void), 
when it would be inconfiftent with what 
is termed an imperfcSl obligation. It would 
not be difficult tp prove this rule radically 
erroneous in its principle; nor to fhew 
that it has led, and muft neceflfarily lead, 
thofe who have advanced it to conclufions 
the reverfe of thofe which they have main- 
tained on other [jn) grounds. But as the 

diflfer- 

{m) Element? of Moral and Political Philofophy, vol. i. 
p. 132- Compare what Is ihcrc faidon the inftancepf 

preminnf 
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difibrence between the kinds of obligations, 
vrhich moralifts have denominated perfeft 
and imperfect, has not yet been fpecifically 
diicufled in theprefent treatife (nor would 
this be a fi^ place for the difcuffion); 
it will be fufficient to obferve that, if the 
rule were true, no reliance could be placed 
on any engagement. - The proraifer would 
in numb'erlefs cafes a^Sually difcover fome 
imperfeft obligation, which would be vio- 
lated by the performance. And in every 
cafe he woiild be able to feign fuch a 
difcovery, without being liable to confu- 
tation («). 

It 

promlfing your vote, fa promife which is declared not to 
be binding when oppoTed to an imperfed obligation,) with 
the obiervations on the fame inftance, p. 1 38. How can 
thcfe dccifions be reconciled ; fince it is cxprefsly admitted, 
ibid. p. 91, that you are under an impcrfe£l obligation, to 
give your vote to the better candidate ? 

(ff) The moralifts of antiquity were extremely liberal 
in granting exemptions from the obligation of performing 
promifes; as might be expeftcd from the loofenefs of priii- 
cijple, which pervaded their whole fyftem of moral con- 
d\i3t. Cicero, who was undoubtedly one of the wifeil and 

moft 
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It has alfo been affirmed that a promifc 
cannot be deemed unlawful, where it pro- 
duces, when performed, no efFe£t bfeyond 
that which would have taken place had the 
promife never been made. 

moft virtuous of them, lays it down as an undeniable and 
felf-evidcnt rule, and Mrithout the fmalleft exception o^ 
qualification whatever, that no promifes are binding which 
a perfon makes in confequence of being conftrained by 
fear, or deluded by artifice. ^^ Jam illis promiffis flandutn 
non eile quis non videt, quae coaflus quis metu, quae ^ " 
deceptus dolo, promiferit?" De Officiis, lib. i. He 
ftatcs further, and in terms equally pofitive, that a pro- 
mife is not obligatory, when the performance of it would 
be unprofitable to the promifee ; or wben the performance 
ivouldoccajion more difadvantage to the promifer^ than benefit 
to the other party, " Nee promiHk igitur fervanda funt ca, 
quae funt iis, quibus promiferis, inutilia ; nee fi plus tibt 
noceant, quam illi profint, cui promiferis." Ibid. It b to 
be obferved, that although Cicero grounds thefe rules oa 
the two principles which he had previouflylaid down as the 
foundations of jufticfe, one of which principles was general 
utility (ut communi utilitati ferviatur) j yet in each of 
them he feems altogether to lofe fight of the benefit of the 
promifee, and to conftitute the promifer the judge of the 
value of the promife to tiie latter, who is thus left wholly at 
his mercy. We have here an additional proof that moral 
rules, profeffedly founded on general expediency, will ufu- 
ally degenerate in praftice into rules looking folely to the 
private utility of the party who is to make ufc of thenj. 
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As this rule, which furely is not felf- 
cvident, has not, I believe, been fupported 
by any arguments ; it will be fufficient to 
refute it by an example. A highwayman 
determines to rob a certain individual j he 
is afterwards defired by another perfon to 
rob the fame man, and engages to do fo. 
According to the foregoing rule his pro- 
mife would be lawful. For, if he had not 
made it, he would ftill have committed the 
robbery. 

From the preceding erroneous rule an 
inference equally erroneous and not lefs 
likely to be pernicious has been deduced ; 
namely that, when the performance of a 
promife will produce no effedl which would 
not otherwife have taken place, the obli- 
gation of the promife will juftify condu<St 
which, unlefs it were promifed, would be 
unjuft. Thus it has been faid, that a cap- 
tive may lawfully regain his liberty by a 
prpmife of neutrality; becaufe the con- 
querors take nothing by the captive's pro- 
mife, which might not have been fecured 

by 
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by his death or confinement : and that iri 
confequence neutrality, though criminal in 
others, would be innocent in him. It has 
been alfo faid that, upon the fame prin- 
ciple, promifes of fecrecy ought not to be 
violated, though the public would derive 
advantage from the difcovery : becauie, as 
the promifer would not have been trufted 
with the information except on his engage- 
ment of fecrecy, the public lofes by the 
promife nothing which it would otherwife 
have gained* Now, in the firft place, it 
muft be obferved with regard to the in- 
ference itfelf, that a promife will in no 
cafe bind any one to be guilty of a breach 
ofjuftice, or vindicate the aftion. In the 
next place, though a captive may regain 
his liberty by a promife of neutrality, and 
though a promife of fecrecy muft be ful- 
filled even to the detriment of the public ; 
the reafon muft be one more fubftantial 
than the unfbonded principle which has 
been ftated. If the captive may enter into 
an engagement of neutrality, it is be- 
caufe the laws of his couatry do not forbid 

• him. 
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hixiu If the fecret is not to be divulged 
even for the public good; it is becaufe 
the promife was forbidden by no law, 
and was underflood to be made without 
refervation. 

It has alfo been affirmed ((?), that " falfe- 
** hoods are not lies, that is, are not crimi- 
nal, where the {p) perfon to whom you 
fpeak has no right to know the truth ; 
or, more properly, when little or no 
** inconvenience refults from the want of 
^ confidence." 

This rule, under either form, is deftitute 
of any folid foundation. 

In reply to the firft ftatement it may be 
remarked, that if a perfon puts a queftion 
to you when he has no right to infift on a 
reply, and you anfwer him in fuch a way 
as you think or hope will lead him to 

(o) Elements of Moral and Poluical Fbilofophy^ 
page 184. 
{p) Page 185. 

conclude 
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conclude that you mean to impart to 
him the defired information, you give 
him a right to it ; and you are guilty of a 
breach of promife, that is, according to Dr. 
Paley's (5^ definition, of a lie, if you do 
not communicate it : for, to proceed in his 
own words, " whoever ferioufly addrefles 
" his difcourfe to another, tacitly promifes 
" to fpeak the truth, becaufe he knows 
** that the truth is expe<aed*" 

The rule under the fecond form would 
fpeedily be found in pradice lo authorife 
every man to violate truth at his own dif- 
cretion. It is founded on general expe- 
diency, a principle which has been already 
refuted (r). 

{q) " A lie is a breach of promife*" Ibid. vol. i; 
page 184. 

(r) Dr. Paley's decifion under this rule, that you may 
tell a falfehood to a robber or an afli^ffin to fave your 
property or your life, cannot eafily be reconciled with his 
doubts, p. 140, whether a promifc extorted by them is 
binding. 

s The 
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The pradicc of deceiving an enemy by 
feints, falfe colours, fpies, and falfe intel- 
ligence, is juftified, according to the author 
recently quoted, by the preceding rulei 
The foundation however muft be ftrength-^ 
cned before it will fupport the fuperftruc- 
ture. It may be fufficient, without enter- 
ing into particulars, to obferve in this place, 
that the only ftrat^gems which can be em- 
ployed againft an enemy, confiftently with 
natural juftice, are fuch as do not involve 
cither an exprefs or an implied promife of 
fmcerity. 

From the pofitions already eftablifhed 
refpefting the rights of defence it follows, 
that the performance of a valid promife 
may be fufpended, as long as the promifer 
has fufficient reafon to believe that the thing 
promifed, if delivered, would be employed 
in an attack on the rights of himfelf, or of 
fome perfon under his protedtion ; unlefs 
there were an exprefs or implied condition 
to the contrary. 

Extorted 
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Extorted promifes are naturally bind- 
ing. 

This point has long been contelled 
among moralifts. To argue it fairly, we 
muft fuppofe that the extorted promifes 
are not fuch as would be void, if they were 
voluntary. 

On what plea then is an exemption 
from the general obligation of perform- 
ance claimed for him whofe engagement 
was extorted ? 

ift. It is claimed, becaufe the promifer 
entered into the engagement in confequence 
of violent conftraint and apprehenfion. 

By our previous Aippofition the promifer 
was not reduced to a phyfical incapacity of 
underflanding and adopting either of the 
alternatives offered to him. How then 
did the force and appreheniion afied him I 
They laid a ftrong bias on his will, and fet 
before him a powerful temptation to make 
s 2 the 
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the promife. And does, this circumftance 
render the promife void ? If you affirm that 
it does, you muft affirm the fame in every 
cafe in which the prdmlfet is under an in- 
ducement equally ffrong, arifing from per- 
fuafionj or from intereft,- of from paflSohv 
For, provided that the bias be laid oh his 
will, and the temptation be fct before him, 
it is of no more confequence to the argu- 
ment by what meahs this is efFefted, than 
it is whether the affaUant itt the prefent cafe* 
attacked him with a fword or with a club. 
And further, fmce it is impoffible to affign 
a reafon why any particular degree of bias 
h the 16 weft which exemjpts a man from 
the obligation of performance ; you miift 
ultimately maintain that every proniife, 
contraded in confequence of any the moft 
ti-ifliilg iiiducement, is void: in other 
words, you muft maintain that no man 
ever wasl)0Utid, or ever will be bound, to 
perform -any promife whatever (x). 

(s) Dr. Rutherforth, in his Inftitutes of Natural Law, 

vol.i. p.189, after reprehending widi juftice the con- 

fured and inconfiftent reafoning of Grotius on the fubjed 

' ' of 
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2d Biit-the promifer, it is contended, 
notwithllandLng his outward a&ions, did 
pot giy^ his miental confent. 

His 

of extorted promifts, decides, that promifes made through 
the tmpulfe of fear to the party who occafions that fear 
are naturally vojd. This pofition has been already (hewn 
to be erroneous, (in confidering the iirft of the arguments 
urged againft the validity of extorted promifes,) as far as 
it is refted on the fear to which the promifer was fubjeft. 
Dr. Rutherforth, however, refts his decifion on another 
ground, which, as we fometimes hear fimilar reafoning 
urged at prefent, it may be right briefly to notice, " Such 
" a promife," he obferves (p. 190), " is not binding; not 
** upon account of the promifer's fear, but upon account 
" of the other party's injuftice. No right can be founded 
** in an injury. Every unjuft aft is void as to all the 
" moral effeSs of it, and confequently can never produce 
•' a demand in the perfon who is guilty of it." Now with 
refpeft to the maxim, that no rigbt can be founded in an 
injury^ on the validity of which the prefent queftion 
hinges ; it is a maxim which the laws of human fociety 
have with great wifdom eftablifhed in many cafes (in no 
country is it known to be by any means univerfally efta- 
bltihed) as a fundamental principle of jurifprudence: the 
legiflators juftly concluding, that one of the mod effica^ 
cious methods of deterring bad men from injurious a£b is 
to preclude them from deriving any right or advantage 
from the injury. But it is a maxim which has no natural 
validity, when confidered as independent of focial inftitu- 
tions! For what are the circumftances which are naturally 
requifite to eftablifli the transfer of a right from one per- 
jfon to another ? Thefe, and thcfc only ; that the poflcffor 
S3 (hould 
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His mental refervations, which did not 
iippear, were as immaterial to the validity, 
of the promife as if they had never exifled. 
lie knew that every thing was done which 
conftitutes a promife {() : he knew that his 
confent was underftood to be given, and 
that it was accepted by the other party, 

fhould have (he power, ^nd (hould fignifyr his confent, to 
transfer it to the other party ; and that the latter (hould 
have the power of accepting it, and (hould fignify his ac- 
ceptance* All thefe requifites exift in full force in the 
cafe under examination. The promifer being confefiedly, 
notwithftanding his fear, in the po(feffion of his faculties, 
and therefore a moral agent, has the power, and he ex- 
preiTes his confent, to transfer the right. The injuftic* 
of the other party, be it ever fo great, manifeftly does not 
impair, nor has it any tendency to impair, his natural 
power of accepting the right : and he teftifies his accept- 
ance of it. The right therefore is transferred 3 the pro- 
mife is binding. 

(/) Dr. Fergufon (Inftitutes of Moral Philofophy, 
2ded. p. 189) contends, that an extorted promife is not 
binding, becaufe the promifce could not have a reafpnable 
expeflation of its performance being intended. Surely 
he did expcd it to be performed : or why was he at the 
trouble of exafting it ? Whether his expedations were 
l-eafonablc or not, is a matter of no confequence ; fince 
they were known to the other party, who by his promife 
engaged to fatisfy thein. 
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On the prefent plea, any voluntaiT' engage- 
ment might be evaded, and any gift re- 
claimed. The promife under confideration 
was fubftantially made. Why is it not 
faithfully performed? 

3d. The promifer, it is finally aflerted, 
is exempted from the [obligation of per- 
formance by the principles, which have 
been eftabliflied in the preceding chapters. 
For it has there been proved, that every 
man has authority from God, when felf- 
defence requires, to deprive an aggreC- 
for of any of his pofTeifions or endow- 
ments. The promifer therefore, even if 
be admits the other party to have originally 
acquired a right through his engagement, 
may yet withhold the thing promifed, or 
may forcibly reclaim it if delivered ; either 
the former {u) ftep being requifite for his 
felf-defence, or the latter for his indemni-^ 
fication, 

(u) Dr.Fergufon (p. 189, ad edit.} alleges an argument 
tf thiskindp 

S4 To 
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To this re^foning, which at firft fight 
appears plaufible, the following anfwer may 
be returned. 

The promifer, it is granted, is naturally 
authorifed to ufe all neceflary force againft 
an aggreffor in defence of his rights, unlefs 
he be under an engagement to the con* 
trary. But the thing which he has pro- 
mifed is no longer his right. He has made 
it the right of the promifee by his own 
transfer ; and was aware that he was un- 
derftood to refign all claim to it of every 
kind, which he poflefled before that tranf- 
adlion. Confequently he has no pretext 
for detaining it on the plea of felf-defence, 
nor for refuming it on the ground of in^ 
demniiication. 

The reafoning and the rules which 
have been applied in the prefent chapter to 
the cafe of promifes, may with equal eafe 
and propriety be transferred to the cafe of 
oaths. For oaths are, in other words, 
2 . promifes, 
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promifes, in which a direft and open ap- 
peal is made to the Deity, calling upon 
him to punifh the breach of the engage- 
ment : whereas, in ordinary promifes, the 
Deity is referred to only in that tacit and 
indiredl manner, in which we habitually 
refer to him as the fource of moral obliga- 
tion, and the final judge of all moral con- 
dud:. This explanation of the nature of an 
oath evidently (hews why , the guilt of 
perjury is more heinous than that of com- 
mon falfehood. But it alfo clearly points 
out the heinous guilt of the latter [x). 

(x) It is at all times ufeful to illuftrate moral rules by ap- 
plying them to cafes adually exifting. This pradicc has 
already been exemplified in a former chapter, in which the 
principles there laid down were applied to the African 
Slave-trade. And as it is undeniably of great importance 
that juft fentiments Ihould be entertained refpedling the 
meaning of fubfcription to the thirty- nine articles ; and as 
the opinion which Dr. Paley maintains on the fubjedl ap- 
pears to be not only unfupported by argument, but likely 
to be produSive of confequences highly pernicious ; the 
• following obfervations may not improperly be fubjoined to 
the prefent chapter. 

Dr. Paley having previoufly cbfervcd, in conformity to 
hh rule for the interpretation of promifes, a rule perfefily 

juft, 
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' juft, that the '^ animus imponentis" indicates the fenfe in 
which the articles are to be fubfcribed, affirms* p* 2i9» 
that " the legiflature of the 13th Eliz. is the impofcr/' 

The latter pofition is fundamentally erroneous. 

• 

The prefent legiflature of this country, which, by for- 
bearing to exercife its acknowledged power of repealing 
the a3of 13th Eliz. iandions and enforces that a(fl, is the 
jmpofer of fubfcription on the exifting generation- It is 
confequently the intention of the prefent legiflature, whe- 
ther that be or be not the fame with the intention of the 
legiflature of the 13th Eliz. which the fubfcriber is bound 
to fatisfy. 

That fubfcription may be juftlfied without an adual 
belief of each of the articles, as Dr. Paley evidently appears 
afterwards to intimate, is a gratuitous aiTumption. On 
this point the articles fpeak for themfelves. Why is an 
article continued in its place, if it be not meant to be be- 
lieved ? If one may be figned without being believed, why 
may not all? By what criterion are we to diflinguifli 
thofe which may be fubfcribed by a perfon who thinks 
them falfe, from thofe which may not ? Is not the pre- 
fent mode of fubfcription virtually the fame as if each 
article were feparately offered to the fubfcriber ? And in 
that cafe could any man be juftified in fubfcribing one 
which he difbelieved ? Thefe are queftions which fliould 
be fairly confidered and fatisfa£torily knfwered, before any 
one can con(cieniioufly ure the latitude offered to him by 
Dr. Paley's explanation. 

No circumflance could have a more dire£i tendency to 
enfnare the confciences of the clergy, no circumftajnce 
could afFcrd the enemies of th? eflablifhed church z, mo?c 

advan- 
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advantageous occaflon of charging her minifters with 
infincerity^ than the admHBon of a vague opinion, that the 
articles may fafely be fubfcribed without a conviction of 
their truth, taken feverally as well as coUeSively. That 
opinion has fometimes been maintained in publications of 
inferior note ; but it was with furprife and concern that I 
beheld it avowed by a writer of fuch authority as Dr« 
Palcy. 

It is poffible that, from a defire to fatisfy and comprehend 
perfons differing in fentiment, or from fome other caufe» 
Ibme of the articles may be worded in fuch a manner, as 
to be capable of being fairly interpreted in a fenfe not only 
not forefeen or intended by the original impofers, but even 
inconfiftent with the opinions entertained by them re(pe£l- 
ing the doSrines'in queftion. Yet, (bould the cafe be fo, 
f^ch articles may be fublcribed in this fenfe with afafe con- 
fcience, if there is fufficient reafon to believe the prefent 
impofers fatisfied with that fubfcription*. 

If the terms, in which any of the articles are exprdled« 
may be fairly interpreted in more fenfes than one ; and if 
it be a known fa£l that the generality of fubfcribers coa« 
cur in one particular interpretation i that interpretation, 
efpecially if it has for a very confiderable time been ufually 
received, may at lead be deemed one of the fenfes, if not 
the excluiive fenfe, in which aflent^is conformable to the 
intention of the legiflature. For if it were not, the legiC. 
lature, it may be prefumed, would have altered the articles, 
or have pointed out the precife meaning in which it de« 
figned them to be underftood. 

It is, however, no eafy ta(k to prove the expediency and 
propriety of continuing an article, which may be fubfcribed 
ij> oppofite or in difcordant fenfe$. 
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CHAP- XV. 

GENERAL REVIEW OF THE NATURAL RIGHTS 
AND OBLIGATIONS OF MEN. 

It has been ftated heretofore, that by a 
right is meant authority from God for the 
enjoyment of any particular thing, or for 
the performance of any particular adion ; 
that is to fay, fuch authority to enjoy the 
thing, and to perform the adlion, as excludes 
the right of interference on the part of other 
men. 

It was alfo obferved that the term 
** right*' is occafionally ufed, in compliance 
with cuftom, to denote what is in ftrid:nefs 
of fpeech the objedl of a right : as when it 
is faid that life is one of the rights of 
man* 

By natural rights are meant thofe rights, 
which an individual pofleffes independently 
of the inftitutions of civil fociety. 

Thefe 
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Thefe rights, for the fake of perfpicuity^ 
it may be proper here to enumerate ; refer- 
ring to the preceding chapters for particular 
obfervations refpe£king each. 

The rights then which every individual 
naturally poffeffes are the following. 

A, right to life. 

A right to freedonjL from perfonal 
injury and from perfonal reftraint. 

A right to appropriate to himfelf fuch 
a portion of the unappropriated 
produ(3ions of the earth, and fuch a 
portion of unappropriated land, as 
is neccflary for his comfortable fub- 
fiftence; The Scriptures give him 
a flmilar right over animals, 

A right to accept from others, and 
appropriate to himfelf, fuch rights 
as they are authorifed,!© transfer to 
him* f., 

A right. 
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A right to defend any of the rights bf 
himfelf, or of thofe under his pro- 
tedtion, againft an aggreflbr by the 
ufe of all requifite force in oppofi- 
tion to him ; either by refitting his 
attacks } or by making the lirft 
attack upon him ; or by inflifting 
punifhment on him ; fo far, and fo 
far only, as is neceflary for fuch 
defence. 

A right, in cafes of injury fuftained by 
himfelf, or by thofe whom he pro- 
tefts, to exadJ: reftitution, or indem- 
nification, from the aggreflbr, by 
the ufe of all neceflary force againfl: 
him. 

Laftly, A right to wave, to abridge^ 
or to alienate, any of his rights at 
his own difcretion ; except fuch as 
he may himfelf have acquired under 
an exprefs or implied condition to 
the contrary, or may have fubjedted 
to fuch a condition afterwards. 

Thefc 
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Thefe are the natural rights of men, who 
do not labour under a phyfical incapacity of 
underftanding, and fulfilling the purpofes 
of human exiftence. The peculiar reftric-* 
tions to which perfona of the oppofite 
defcription are naturally fubje^t, and the 
confequent rights which others pofFefs over 
them, have been ftated in the feventh 
chapter. 

According to the principles of natural 
juftice rights may be loft in two ways» 
Firft, they may be forfeited by the crimi- 
nality of the pofleflbr. Secondly, they 
may be refigned by his confent. It has 
been fhewn that the lofs, in either of thefe 
Cafes, is fandkioned by divine authority. 
Rights are alfo liable to be refumed by the 
cxprefs command of God, the original 
donor. But cafes of miraculous interpofi- 
tion it is in thefe days unneceflary to 
difcufs. 

Right and obligation are correlative 
^ terms. Wherever any individual has a 

right. 
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right, all Others are under an obligation not 
to make an attack upon it. In every fuch 
cafe they are under a fpecial obligation both 
to God and to the owner of the right. 
For obedience is due to God who conferred 
the right: and every man is entitled to 
freedom from injury. But the original 
obligation which each individual is under 
to exercife and difpofe of his own rights ia 
fuch a manner as may beft promote the 
purpofes of his being, is an obligation to 
God alone. 

No circumftance has more materially 
contributed to introduce confufion into 
moral rcafoning than the various and even 
hoftile (ignifications in which the word 
" right" has unfortunately been employed. 
Not in converfation only, but in books of 
repute, expreflions like the following are 
common. " It is right that you fhould 
" relieve a beggar" — " I have a right to 
" refufe, if I think fit"—" The Almighty 
" has a right to your conftant obedience" — 
** I have a right to be as lavifti as I choofe 

'* with 
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^* \vith my income^ though I know that 
** Extravagance is difpleafing to him.'* 
There is a fenfe, in which each of thefe 
pofitions is true. But it is evident that, if 
fuch a fenfe is to be found for eiach of theni, 
it muft be found by takittg the Word 
" right" in various acceptations. Were 
that word ufed in all of the fentences in 
queftion according to one clear and precife 
definition, they would manifcftly involve^ 
pofitive contradidions^ 

One prihcipal fource of thefe ihcOhfift- 
encies has been the general and injudicious 
pra£tice of moralifts, in dividing rights into 
two kinds, which they have termed perfedt 
and impcrfedl. • The defiilitioils, by Which 
different writefs have defcribed and diftin- 
guiflied thefe • rights, are different. By 
fome it is flated that rights are perfect, 
when according to natural juftice they may 
be recovered, if withheld, by fotce j im- 
perfedit, when they may not. It has been 
pertinently obferved^ that this account, 
inftead of deciding the matter, does no 
T more 
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more than lead the enquirer to other 
doubts : namely, what rights are according 
to natural juftice recoverable by force ; 
and how that can be a right, which may 
not be fo reclaimed. Others have (aid, 
that rights are perfed, when they are 
recoverable by courfe of law } otherwife, 
imperfea. This reprefentation, not to 
dwell on collateral objections, makes per-^ 
fed rights to arife folely from civil inftitu- 
tions J contrary to the declared fentiments 
of thofe who adduce it. Others ftate that 
^ right is perfeft, or imperfedk, accordingly 
^s the obje£t of it is determinate, or inde- 
terminate. Thus they affirm, that the 
right of a man to his- property is perfed ; 
the right which the moft deferving of 
feveral candidates has to the vacant office, 
or feat in parliament, imperfe^. But it 
may be replied, that the office and its emo- 
luments, the feat in parliament and its pri- 
vileges, are obje£ls as determinate as a farm 
and its rent, a coal-mine and its profits^ 
Others again have gone fo far as to affirm, 
that perfeiS; rights can be diflinguifhed 

only 
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only by {y) their value : an explaiiatioa 
which fets the whole fubje^ altogether 
afloat. 

The truth is, that the divifion of rights 
into perfect and imperfedt is radically 
inaccurate, and a fource of continual and 
important errors. Under the title " per- 
" fe£l," all rights whatever were in fafl: 
comprehended. Thofe denominated " im- 
" perfed" were not rights, according to 
any confiftent definition of that term. If I 
were told by a moral philofopher, that a 
perfon in diftrefs had a right to my charity*; 
I fhould acknowledge that the unfortunate 

(y) Elemiernts of Moral and Political Philofophy, vol. ii. 
p. 3. According to this poiition, which is a natural con« 
fequence of the rule of general expediency, it (hould feem 
that a candidate at an eledion, who merits the vacant feat, 
and thinks the pofiel&on of it as valuable to him as one of 
his ellates, has as truly a perfect right to the former as he 
has to the latter. If this and other neceflary confequences 
of the rule (hould be contradiSed by fome parts of the 
work in queftion, that circumftance, far from obviating 
the arguments againS the rule itfelf, will only (hew at what 
oppofite conclufions the moft acute reafener will arrive, 
who takes general expediency for his guide. 

T 2 man 
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man might have good reafons for prefuming 
that I fhould relieve him : becaufe he might 
reafonably expeft, that I fhould cheerfully 
employ a part of the gifts, which God had 
beftowed upon me, in a manner fo con- 
formable to the will of the donor* But I 
might juftly deny that he could be faid to 
have a ri^bt to that affiftance from me, 
which my Creator gave me authority to 
confer or to withhold at my difcretion : an 
^authority for the due exercife of which I 
am anfwerable to God alone. 

- The fame argument would apply with 
equal force to all other reafonable expcEt^ 
attons. The name of reafonable expeft- 
ations is in truth the ftrongeft appellation 
which can be given to the fuppofed claims, 
which have been erroneoufly termed im- 
perfedt rights. 

The introdudion of imperfect rights waa 
neceflarily followed by a train of imperfedt 
obligations. Thefe, of courfe, reft on the 
fame unfubftantial foundation with the 

(uppofed 
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fuppofcd rights to which they correfpond. 
IThus, I am not under an obligation to a 
beggar to relieve him, becaufe he has no 
right to my affiftance. My obedience is 
due to God > and therefore I am under an 
obligation to God to relieve the beggar, if I 
think upon the whole that it is the divine 
will that I fhould. But this is a point which 
I am to decide for myfelf : and, in making 
the decifion, it is my own confcience 
alone, and not the beggar's expedlations, 
which I am bound to fatisfy. 

Reafonable expe£tattons appeal to the 
benevolence, or to the gratitude, or to 
the generofity, or to fome fimilar dif- 
pofition, of the individual to whom they 
are addrefled. Claims of right appeal 
to his fenfe of juftice. • He alone is 
truly confcientious, who attends habitually 
to both. It is to be remembered that, in 
difregarding an application of the former 
kind, you may com'mit as great a fin, as, 
in the latter cafe, by the a£tual infringement 
of a right. Perfons may have fufFered, 
T 3 and 
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«id defervedly fuffercd, at Tyburn for 
ftealing a fheep, who may have incurred 
by the theft lefs guilt in the fight of God 
than would be contradied by the man who, 
beholding a fellow-creature lying naked 
and wounded in the way, fhould pafs, like 
the prieft and the levite in the parable, ** oa 
^ the other fide." 
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CHAP. XVI. 

THE TRUE GROUNDS OF CIVIL OBEDIENCB 
EXPLAINED. — ERRONEOUS NOTIONS EXA- 
MINED. 

It is now generally admitted, that the 
Scriptures contain no paflages defigned to 
afcertain the precife foundation and extent 
of civil obedience. Not that they are 
altogether filent on the fubjedt. They lay 
down in clear and decifive terms two very 
important rules : firft, that we are in all 
cafes to obey God rather than man ; 
fecondly, that we are to pay due fubmiflion 
to lawful authority. Having fixed thefe 
landmarks, they commit the reft to the 
arbitration of human reafon. They neither 
enjoin nor prohibit any particular form of 
government. They defcribe not the peculiar 
merits and peculiar difadvantages of mo- 
narchies, ariftocracies, and democracies. 
They concern not themfelves with deli- 
T 4 neatin^ 
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neating fpecific difcriminations of rank, or 
arranging the conftitution of fenates, UnU 
verfally requiriqg the governors and the 
governed to a£l in their feveral ftations as 
men who, for every part of their conduft, 
are to anfwer at the judgement-feat of 
Chrift J the facred writings leave each 
nation at liberty to frame for itfelf, froni 
time to time, fuch a mode of civil govern- 
ment, as it fliall deem moft conducive, 
under exifting circumftances, to the wel- 
fare of the whole community. 

This fundamental point being deterw 
mined, the attention of the reader may 
fitly be recalled to a propofition, the truth 
of which has already been proved, namely. 
That the following are the only cafes, in 
which any pcrfon is authorifed to deprive 
another of the gifts of God, or to reftraia 
him in the enjoyment of them, 

I ft. When he proceeds to fuch de- 
privation or reftraint in confequence of the 
immediate command of God : 

2dly, 
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adly, Or in confequence of its being 
ncceflary for the defence of himfelf, or of 
fomc perfon under his protedion, againfl: 
the unauthorifed attempts of the other 
party : 

3dly, Or in confecjuqnce of the confent 
of the individual thus deprived or reftrained, 

I. Since there is no apparent probability 
that, in the prefent period of the world. 
Providence will interpofe in an extra- 
ordinary manner to define the rights of 
governors and* the duties of fubjefl:s j and 
fince, if it fhould interpofe, the only line of 
fondud to be adopted would be implicit 
fubmiflion ; the firft of the preceding cafes 
4oes not require further illuftration. 

II. The force, exercifed in confequence 
of the neceflity ftated in the fecond cafe, 
is juftifiable only to the extent, and during 
the continuance, of that neceflity. Situ- 
ations may arife in which, on. the ground 
of this neceflity, an aggreflbr may juflly 

be 
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be reduced to the alternative of under* 
going the punifhment which he has de- 
fcrvedly incurred, or of entering into civil 
fociety in fubordination to his opponent : 
and in like manner a conquered country 
may be led to conned itfelf with the 
vidlorious ftate. And in a few fcattered 
inftances there may poffibly be truth in 
that aflertion, which ambition has always 
in its mouth as a plea for encroachments ; 
namely, that the union of the conquered 
ftate with its neighbour is the only method 
which can give reafonable fecurity to the 
latter againft further aggreflions juftly ap-»» 
prehended from the former. It is alfo 
poffible that an unjuft attack may influence 
fhe wieaker party to accede to a fimilar 
union with the oppreflbr. In the firft and 
third however of thefe cafes, the confent 
of the vanquifhed, though extorted, is the 
circumftance which lays them under the 
focial obligation ; for it was in their option 
either to endure extremities, or to fubmit 
to the terms propofed. In the fccond 
cafe which . was ftatcd, the fubmiflion of 

the 
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the vanquiflied country is founded^ in the 
firft inftance, on juft coercion. And the 
fame coercion may juftly be continued as 
long as the only caufe which will juftify it 
remains ; that is to fay, as long as thefe 
continue to be fufficient grounds for appre- 
hending further unjuft attacks from the 
fubjugated party. But when thofe grounds 
no longer exift, the right of compulfory 
dominion, which was founded on them^ 
ceafes alfo. And therefore the fubfequent 
exercife of dominion cannot be juftified, 
unlefs the inhabitants of the originally fub- 
jugated country authorife it by confent ex- 
prefFed or implied. Now it is by no means 
likely that thofe primary grounds of do- 
minion, of which we have been fpeaking, 
fhould fubfift very long. For it is not 
probable that both the defire and the power 
of making unjuft attacks on its neighbour, 
fhould fubfift from generation to generation 
in the diftridk in queftion in fuch a degree, 
as would juftify the other party in holding 
that diftri£t In a ftate of political flavery : 

and 
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and ftich is the ftate of compulfory fub« 
miffion, however wife and equitable may 
be the particular form of government 
maintained by that compulfiom At any 
rate however one point, and it is the main 
point with which We are concerned in t[he 
prefent enquiry, is evident ; namely, that 
with whatever juftice the plea of compulfory 
dominion now inveftigated may be alleged 
in any particular inftance, it is a plea which 
can refer only to the cafe of an inde- 
pendent country or diftrifk, conftrained to 
admit the control of an injured neighbour. 
It is a plea which in the nature of things 
is totally irrelevant to the cafe of a nation 
confidered coUeftively, on the one hand, as 
contrafted with the pcrfons to whom it has 
delegated the powers of government, on 
the other: and therefore can never be 
applied to the decifion of a conteft between 
a nation and its individual rulers refpedt- 
ing the right of the latter to the exercife of 
powers 

III. There- 
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IIL Therefore, fpeaking generally, the 
only juft foundation of civil government is 
the confcnt of the governed. 

As this conclufion immediately and in- 
conteftably follows from principles, the 
validity of which has been eftabliihed in 
the preceding pages ; it cannot be neceflary 
to enter into a prolix refutation of the 
various unfubftantial pleas on which go- 
vernors, in different ages and different 
parts of the world, have refted their claim 
to dominion. Yet, on account of the im- 
portance of the fubjea, it may not be 
ufelefs to return a fhort and diftind anfwer 
to fuch of thofe pleas as have been mod 
commonly maintained in theory or in 
pradice by rulers difpofed to tyranny, 
whether placed at the head of monarchies, 
of oligarchies, or of republics. 

If the governor, like fome of the Eaftern 

defpots, refts his claim on the fuperior 

dignity of his own nature ; or on a plea 

apparently countenanced heretofore by fome 

6 vrriters 
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writers in our own country, the pofleffion 
of a certain tranfcendancy of genius calcu* 
lated and as it were naturally deftined to 
command ; and thence infers that he has a 
right to compel his fellow-creatures to 
obey, for the purpofe of promoting either 
his happinefs or their own : what reply 
fhall we give to an argument, which, if it 
were folid, would authorife every man to 
cnflave his lefs enlightened neighbour, and 
would juftify a Newton in feizing the 
fovereignty of the world ? We may recur 
to that train of reafoning, by which it has 
been already proved that no man would 
. be authorifed, on the plea of promoting 
the happinefs cither of himfelf or of another, 
even if the objedl could certainly be at- 
tained, forcibly to reftrain an unoffending 
individual in the ufe of the gifts bellowed 
on him by his Maker. 

The pofition that fome men are natur- 
ally entitled to the exercife of dominion, 
and others prohibited from refufing obe- 
dience, independently of any dire£t or 

virtual 
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Virtual contraft between the parties them- 
felves, has been in all ages the moll ftre- 
nuoufly defended by thofe, who have 
expeded to reap credit or advantage 
from the ^ftablilhment of it : and it has 
been maintained at various periods under 
various forms, refpettively fuited to the 
genius of its partifans, and the prejudices 
of the times. The prince of the ancient 
philofophers pronounced that Nature had 
deftined the barbarians to be flaves. And 
all were barbarians who were not Greeks. 
The ruder nations of fucceeding ages, 
more prone to the impulfe of headlong 
valour, than difpofed to the fubtleties of 
metaphyfical difquifition, averred that all 
things were open to military prowefs, and 
that the gods confirmed the title of the 
vidors. Modern authors, who have un- 
dertaken to vindicate the opinion in xjueC- 
tion, have in {z) general abandoned the 

modes 

(z) The language publicly held by feveral advocates for 
the African flave-trade, who have not fcrupkd to pro- 
nounce the negroes a race inferior to Europeans and 

created 
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modes of defence traced out to them by 
the felfifli arrogance of the Grecian, and 
the wild ferocity of the Goth ; and have 
alleged arguments in its favour more con- 
genial to their own prepofleflions, and to 
tbofe of their countrymen and cotempo-^ 
raries : arguments fometimes founded on 
the mifinterpretation or perverfion of the 
Scriptures ; fometimes on. erroneous infer- 
ences drawn from reafon ^and philofophy. 
To the former clafs of writers may be 
referred thofe, who have contended for the 
civil or fpiritual fupremacy of the Pope, 
and for the extravagant dominion which 
has been claimed by ecclefiaftics over ^the 
laity ; thofe who, on the ground of fome 
cxpreffions in the New Teftament, have 
upheld the dodtrine of divine right on the 
part of fovereigns, and paflive obedience on 

created to be their flavcs, obliges me to fpeak with fomc 
refervation. Similar opinions were delivered in the fix- 
teenth century by many Spanifh ecclefiaftics refpediing the 
natives of the newly-difcovered iflands of America. Sec 
Dr. Kobertfon's Hijlory cf America^ 4th cd. vol. i. p. 165 
and 284. 

that 
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that of their fubjeds; dnd thofe who, 
fcarcely attempting to unite the- disjointed 
links in the chain of their reafoning, have 
aflerted, that kings are entitled to unlunited 
power in confequence of th,e pre-eminent 
authority, with whieh they fuppofe our 
common forefather Adam to have been in- 
vefted. Happily thefe dodlrines are all fo 
generally exploded as not to require a par- 
ticular difcuffion in tl^is place. To the 
fecond clafs of writers, mentioned above, 
belong thofe w|hio found the right of one 
man, or of one fet of men, to exadt obe- 
dience from others folely on hereditary 
claims and ancient cufloms ; on the mere 
ground of conqueft and forcible poffeffion ; 
on references to general utility ; or on a . 
fimple attention to local expediency. 

The right of exercifing government over 
others, independently of any confent on 
their part, for the fake of local expediency, 
or, in other words, of making them happy, 
has been already conGdered. 



So 
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So likewife has the right of aflummg 
dominion on the ground of general expedi- 
ency ; the ground on which the advocates 
of that principle found every right of the 
civil governor. On thefe points, therefore, 
it is unneceffary to enlarge. 

Perhaps the claim is refted on the ground 
of conqueft or captivity. Thefe grounds 
have in fadt been confidered within a few 
preceding pages. If the war was not 
undertaken by the vidors either in the juft 
defence of themfelves, or of others under 
their protedion, it was an unauthorifed 
attack on their opponents. And mere 
fuccefs in fuch an attack gives the con- 
queror no right to impofe forcible reftraints 
on his vanquifhed or captive antagonift^ 
If the latter, prefented only with a choice 
of evils, agrees to acknowledge the autho- 
rity of his too fortunate enemy ; the go- 
vernor has then acquired a right to enforce 
fubmiflion : but he has acquired it from the 
confent of his fubjeft. Until that confent 
is exprefsly or impliedly given, the pre- 
tended 
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tended fovereign is an ufurper ; and has no 
better title to the fruits of his conquefl than ' 
an highwayman has to his booty. If the 
war was originally juft, the conqueror has 
a right to exercife dominion over the de- 
feated party, fo f%r as is neceflary to iiifure 
to himfelf, and to thofe whofe caufe he has 
undertaken, indemnification for the inju- 
ries already fuftained, and fecurity from 
any further violence which he believes to 
be meditated. After the attainment of 
thefe purpofes, eonfent, inverting him with 
civil authority, is indifpenfably requifite 
to vindicate the continuance of his juriC- 
didion^ 

Sovereignty exercifed on the grounds of 
hereditary claims and ancient cuftom al- 
moft always implies the coilfent of the 
governed. If it were exercifed without 
having ever received the fanftion of their 
confent, it would be no othct than forcible 
poflfeffion. The total infufficiency, in point 
of juftice, of fuch polTeffion to eftablifh a 
u a real 
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real title to fovereignty has been expofed 
already. 

But perhaps the governor grounds his 
claim to fovereignty on the fingle circum-' 
fiance of the individual, whofe obedience 
he requires, having been born within his 
territories. At the prefent day, and in this 
enlightened part of Europe, he cannot furely 
mean to have the claim underftood accord- 
ing to the exploded notions of feudal vafTal- 
age. He cannot mean to imply that man 
is attached, like a tree, to the fpot of land 
on which he is originally placed ; that he is 
an appendage infeparable from the foil, and 
neceflarily fubjefl: to the fame reftridlions* 
He muft confefs that God has beftowed 
upon every man certain natural rights, in 
whatever region he may chance to pafs 
the firft moments of his exiftencej and 
muft explain his claim to imply, that the 
conftitution of the country entitles him to 
allegiance from every perfon born within 
the limits of its jurifdiiStion. How then 

has 
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has the individual in queftion loft his natu- 
ral right to freedom ? Has he forfeited it 
by his crimes ? That is not pretended : 
the claim of allegiance embraces alike the 
innocent and the guilty. In what manner 
therefore have the conftitution and laws of 
the country acquired authority to control 
his original rights ? Thefe rights, until he 
arrived at fuch an age as to be entitled to 
a£t wholly for himfelf, were to a certain 
degree at the difpofal of his parents or 
proteflors: but, when that period is ar- 
rived, are they not abfolutely his own by 
the gift of God? By the gift of God 
they are abfolutely his own. And as long 
as he abftains from invading the rights of 
others, no perfon whatever can claim any 
jurifdidion over him, until it be fandioned 
by his exprefs or implied confent* • 



^3 
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CHAP. XVIL 

CONCERNING THE PRINCIPLE ON WHICH ClVIt 
GOVERNMENT WAS ACTUAl-LY ESTABLISHED, 

v^ONSENT then, given by the fubje£t, is 
the genuine fource of juft authority in the 
govcrnon The next queftion is, on what 
principle was civil government adtually 
eftabliftied among men ? Unqueftionably 
on that very principle. 

The fliorteft method of proving this 
pofition is to alk thofe who deny it a 
queftion in return : on what other grounds 
could civil government be eftablifhed ? The 
fum of pofitive ftrength is always on the 
fide of the governed. The ruler, whether 
the head of a family, of a tribe, or of a 
nation, was from the firft utterly incapable 
of overcoming and keeping down his fub- 
jeds by his fmgle force. How then were 
they brought to fubmit to him ? " He 

^* convinced 
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*^ convinced them," you reply, ** that fub- 
*' miflion would be for their advantage, or 
*' was their duty," That is to fay, he per- 
fuaded them, on motives of advantage or 
of duty, to confent to receive him as their 
governor. " Or he might compel them," 
you add, " by the afliftance of others." 
How then did he obtain command over 
thefe affiftants? And how did he retaia 
authority over his fubjeds, when the affift* 
ance, which had fupported him, was with» 
drawn ? 

If we inftitute a dire£t enquiry Into the 
manner, in which civil government was 
introduced among men, the refult will 
lead us to the fame principle, confent. 

The eftablifliment of civil government 
took place in fo early a period of the world, 
a^nd the Scriptures, the oldeft and the only 
authentic records of remote ages, are fo 
concife in their accounts of events which 
happened before the deluge, and of the 
tranfadions which attended the repeopling 
u 4 of 
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of the earth j that we are not to cxpei^ 
from hiftory a diftindl anfwer on the fub- 
je£t of the prefent enquiry. It is, however, 
a propofition nearly felf-evident, and one 
which is confirmed by the according opi- 
nions of ethical and political writers, that 
government was at firft patriarchal or mili<^ 
tary. And commonly the patriarchal mode 
would precede the other. 

, A parent pofleffes not, as fuch, a natural 
right. to the exercife of civil government 
over his children, or their dependents, 
when fully arrived at years of difcretion. 
His rights were conferred upon him by the 
Supreme Being, that he might be enabled 
to fulfil the duties attached to the parental 
office : and they naturally ceafe on the ac- 
compliihment of the end, for which they 
were beftowed. The uninterrupted difplay . 
of gratitude and love is a requital, which 
he may juftly expeft from his pofterity to 
the termination of his life. But when the 
child has attained to manhood, and is able 
to difcern and accomplifli, by means of the 

powers 
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powers and faculties entrufted. to him by 
his Creator, the general purpofcs of human 
cxiftence; the right of coercion on the 
part of the father ceafes. Yet various mo- 
tives would concur to induce children, and 
dependents in remoter degrees, fpontane- 
oufly to place themfelves, when grown up, 
under the jurifdidtion of the common an- 
ceftor: afFedtion, namely, for his perfon; 
reverence for his age ; deference for his 
experience and wifdom ; and habits of fub- 
miflion formed during infancy and child- 
hood, and ftrengthened by pradlice into 
regular principles of adlion. Upon his 
death, the fon diftinguiflied by priority of 
birth, by fuperiority in ufeful endowments, 
or by the long-eftabliflied confidence or the 
cxprefs recommendationof the parent, wouH 
be allowed to fucceed to the vacant pre-emi- 
aence. Thus we not only difcover a natural 
tendency in mankind to adopt the patriarchal 
mode of government ; but a tendency like- 
wife in that mode of government to become 
hereditary. It is obvious, however, that 
neither the parent nor his fucceflbr was 

naturaUf 
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naturally pofleffed of a right to reftrain any 
individual, when arrived at mature age, 
from quitting, if he thought fit, the family 
fettlement, from entiering into new afTocia* 
tions, from fubjefting himfelf to fome other 
form of civil government. The confent 
of the governed was the corner-ftone, on 
which the fabric of government was erefted. 

Another fource of civil fubordination in 
early periods is to be found in military 
undertakings^ In the rude contefts of un- 
cLvilifed hunters and herdfmen the necejQity 
of a leader would foon be as apparent, as it 
is in the fcientific hoftilities of polifhed 
empires. An individual diftinguiftied by 
ftrengtli and fwiftnefs, by fortitude and 
cunning, by patient endurance of hunger 
and third, and by other qualifications ufe- 
ful and confpicuous in favage life, would be 
appointed to the ofiice of commander by 
his aflbciates in the war. Perfonal prowefs 
and Ikill manifefted in the field, and more 
efpecially if crowned with fuccefs, would 
infurc to him a degree of influence and 
V . . refpefl:^ 
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refpefl:, which would not be extinguifhed 
by the return of peace. The profpedt of 
future warfare, which in uncultivated ages 
would continually prefent itfelf, would 
keep the eyes of his former followers fixed 
upon him. The recurrence of military 
enterprifes would confirm his authority. 
He who, during war, had been in the 
habit of exercifing indefinite, perhaps un-, 
limited, power over his companions, would 
ufually be permitted, and would not unfre- 
quently be defired, to decide their difputes 
and regulate their proceedings in peaCe. 
Such would naturally be the cafe, though 
the chieftain were devoid of ambition., 
But ambition would commonly interpofe 
to improve the favourable opportunity. In 
this mode of government we perceive a 
tendency, lefs powerful indeed than in the 
patriarchal form, to become hereditary. 
The chieftain, now raifed into a prince, 
would generally pbtain fuch an afcendancy 
over his tribe, as to be able to procure for 
one of his fons, unlefs they fhould all be 
iingularly deficient in the requifite qualifi- 
cations, 
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cationS) the power of fucceeding to the 
oflSce of ^ruler, when it ihould be rendered 
vacant. It is fcarcely neceflary to draw the 
conclufion, for the fake of which the pre- 
ceding detail has been given ; that in this 
form of government, no lefs than in the 
patriarchal, the whole fabric of civil autho* 
rity is founded on confent. 
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CHAP- XVIII. 

THE MANNER IN WHICH THE PRINCIPLE Or 
CONSENT IS USUALLY CARRIED INTO EFFECT 
IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT, AND THE PRACTI- 
CAL ADVANTAGES RESULTING FROM THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF GOVERNMENT ON THAT 
PRINCIPLE^ EXPLAINED. 

O I N c E it appears that the confent of the 
governed is the only juft foundation of 
civil government, and that it is the found- 
ation on which civil government was ori- 
ginally ere&ed among men ; it becomes a 
natural and interefling inquiry, whether 
in modern times, and particularly in our 
own country, that principle is dill the 
corner-ftone of civil power. The refult 
of the inveftigation will be found fuch as 
every Englifhman attached to the exifting 
conftitution of his country mud defire. 

The precife ftate of the cafe may pttw 
haps be moi^ cleaiiy develpped by examiof*. 

1 
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cations, the power of fucceeding to the 
oflSce of ^ruler, when it ihould be rendered 
vacant. It is fcarcely neceflary to draw the 
conclufion, for the fake of which the pre- 
ceding detail has been given ; that in this 
form of government, no lefs than in the 
patriarchal, the whole fabric of civil autho* 
rity is founded on confent 
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haps be moft cleaiiy develpped by examin- 
ing 
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ing the ftatements and reafonings of a very 
able modern writer, who labours to explode 
every theory which grounds civil obedience 
on the confent of the fubjeft; rejedls(^7) 
" the intervention of a compad as un- 
** founded in its principle, and dangerous 
" in the application ;'* and fubftitutes {i) 
^ public expediency in the place of all im- 
** plied compafts, promifes, or conven- 
*^ tions whatfoever." 

He obfervcs, that the compafl:, which 
Mr. Locke and other political writers affirm 
to fubfift between the citizen and the ftate, 
is twofold. 

" Firft {c) : An exprcfs compad by the 
" primitive founders of the ftate, who are 
" fuppofqd to have convened for the de- 
" clared purpofe of fettling the terms of 
" their political union, and a future con- 

{a) Elements of Moral and Political Philofophy, vol. ii. 
p. 141. 

(*) Ibid. p. 143. (0 Ibid. p. 130. 

•^ ftitutioni 
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** ftitution of .government. The whole 
" body is fuppofed, in the firft place, to 
" have unanimoufly confcnted to be bound 
" by the refolutions of the majority ; that 
" majority, in the next place, to have 
" fixed certain fundamental regulations; 
" and then to have conftituted, either in 
" one perfon or in an aflembly (the rule 
** of fucceflion or appointment being at the 
** fame time determined) ajiandhig kgtjla^ 
" ture^ to whom, under thefe pre-eftabliflied 
" reftridions, the government of the ftate 
" was thenceforward committed; andwhofe 
" laws the feveral members of the conven- 
^* tion were^ by their firft undertaking, thus 
" perfonally engaged to obey. This tranf- 
'* adion is fometimes called \hcfociaI com-- 
•* pa&; and thefe fuppofed original regu- 
** lations compofe what are meant by the 
" conjlitution^ the fundamental laws of the 
" conjlitution ; and form on one fide the 
** inherent indefeafiblc prerogative of the 
" crown, and on the other the unalienable 
** birth-right of the fubjeft.*' 

Secondly : 



<€ 
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*' Secondly : A tacit or implied compadl'^ 
" by all fucceeding members of the ilatei 
" who, by accepting its protection, confent 
** to be bound by its laws ; in like manner^ 
" as whoever voluntarily enters into a pri- 
" vate fociety is underftood, without any 
" other or more explicit ftipulation, to 
" promife a conformity with the rules, and 
" obedience to the government, of that 
** fociety, as the known conditions upon 
** which he is admitted to a participation 

of its privileges." 



cc 



** This account of the fubjeft, although 
" fpecious, and patronifed by names the 
" moft refpe£table, appears to labour 
" under the following objedions; that 
" it/ is founded upon a fuppofition, falfe 
" in fadt, and leading to dangerous con- 
** clufions.'* 

In fupport of his objedions, he proceeds, 
in the firft place, to conteft the exiftencc 
of the exprefs compact ftated and defcribed 

above. 
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above. He obferves {d) that ** no focial 
" compact, fimilar to what is here dc- 
" fcribed, was ever made or entered into 
" in reality ; no fuch original convention 
** of the people was ever actually held, or 
** in any country could be held, antecedent 
" to the exiftence of civil government in 
" that country. It is to fuppofe it poffiblc 
" to call favages out of caves and deferts, 
** to deliberate and vote upon topics, which 
" the experience, and ftudies, and refine- 
*' ments, of civil life alone fuggeft. There- 
" fore no government in the univerfe be^an 
** from this original." 

Afterwards he adds, in reply to thofe 
who propofe this original compact, " not 
" {e) as a fafl, but as a fi£tion, which fur- 
" niflics a commodious explication of the 
** mutual rights and duties of fovereigns 
" and fubjeds;" that, " if it be not a fad, 
" it is nothing ; can confer no aftual autho- 

{d) Elements of Moral and Political Philofophy, vol. ii. 
p. 132. 

{e) Ibid. p. 134. 

JC, " rity 
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^* rity upon laws or magiftrates ; nor afford 
" any foundation to rights, which are fuj)*« 
<* pofed to be real 4nd e?:ifting," 

The impoflibility of repelling this attack 
on the exiftence and efficacy of Mr. Locke's 
qriginal compact muft be unequivocally ac-? 
knowledged. It muft be admitted that no 
fuch compa£l ever did or could exift in any 
country : that no government in the world 
has been thus eftablifhed : and that a' fupr 
pofed fiditious compact can nevgr create a 
fvibftantial right. But it muft alfo be re- 
marked, that the e'xiftencp or non-exiftence 
of this original compadt is a matter of per- 
fect indifference to the prefent argument j 
and a fpeculation wholly unimportant to 
the exifting members of any fociety. It 
has already been fhewn, that every man is 
originally pofTefTed of various rights by, the 
immediate gift of God ; rights which no 
(lipulations of his anceftors can fhackle and 
abridge, fmce no earthly power can juftly 
invade the gifts which any man has received 
from God, until he has confented to refign 

them* 
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them, or has forfeited them by his crimes. 
His birthright is not unalienable : but it is 
alienable only by himfeif. If therefore fuch 
an original compadt had ever taken place, 
it would not have been obligatory on fuc- 
ceeding generations. They in their turn 
would enjoy from their Maker's tounty 
the fame liberty with which their forefathers 
were endowed, of inftituting fuch a form 
of government as they (hould deem for 
their advantage; of impofing on their 
native freedom whatever additional re- 
ftraints, unknown to their anceftors, fhould 
appear conducive to the common good ; 
and of moddling, of curtailing, and, if need 
Ihould require, of annihilating, whatever 
had been termed the inherent and inex- 
tinguifhable prerogative of their rulers. 

The writer already quoted points his 
artillery in the next place againft the 
implied compadl. " [f) The native fub- 

(./; Elements of Moral and Political Philofophy, vol. ii. 
p. 136, 

X 2 « jeds," 
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** jedls/' he obferves, ** of modern ftatcs 
** are not confcious of any ftipulation* 
** with their fovereigns ; of ever exercifing 
" an election whether they will be bound 
** or not by the ads of the legiflature ; of 
*' any alternative being propofed to their 
** choice ; of a promife either required or 
" given ; nor do they apprehend that the 
^' validity or authority of the laws depends 
" at all upon their recognition or con- 
** fent(^). In all ftipulations, whether 

** they 

ig) It will (bortly appear that thi$ airertion» as applied 
to Great Britain, is totally unfounded. In the mean time 
the reader may perhaps be gratified by the refutation of it 
contained in the following extract, concerning the form of 
government of the Canton of Uri, (a form fimilar to that 
of fome of the other fmall cantons) from Facfis's Political 
and Geographical Defer iptian of the whole Helvetic Confe^ 
deracy^ part ad, p. 157- 

** The fuprcme power of the Canton refides in the body 
** of the people aflcmblcd, or the commonalty of the 
** Canton. Every male who has attained the age of four- 
" teen has a right to attend in that aflembly. In it is cen- 
** tered ihe higheft power of the ftate. In particular, its 
** office is to difcufs and rcfolve upon the public bufincfs of 
** the Canton ; to frame regulations j to change or abolifh 
«* laws and oaths ^ to appoint magiftracies and courts of 

** jufticcj 
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" they be exprefled or implied, private or 

** public, formal or conftrudive, the par- 

" ties 

" juftice ; to ratify alliances and treaties with foreign 
** princes and ftates ; to impofc new taxes and duties ; to 
*^ regulate miliary preparations, and to put an end to 
** them ; to make peace ^ to naturalize foreigners ; and to 
'^ name the annual officers of the ftate. The annual aflem- 
'^ bliesof the community are attended hy the freemen with 
*^ their fwords on. The time of holding them is the firft 
^ Sunday in May. The place of the ailembly is (a mea* 
'*dow} at Betzlingen in the pariQiof SchattdoriF, half a 
^ league from Altdorff. For the principal magiftrates, 
^ councils, and the fecular clergy, there is prepared a cir- 
*^ cular row of benches ; and the common people ftand on 
^ the outfide. The Land- Amman in office, together with 
^ the magiftrates and councils, come in proceffion from 
** Altdorff on horfeback, attended by the livery of the ftate. 
*^ The Land- Amman places on a table a box, in which is 
^< contained the great leal, the book of laws, and the keys 
*^ of the archives and of the treafury. When prayers are 
^ iinifhed, which are faid by the whole community on 
^ their knees, the Land-Amman in office, after an intro- 
^^ dudory fpeech, lays before the ailembly the bufmefs to be* 
^^ tranfii£led : but the community decides what bufinds 
^ Qiall be gone through on that day, and what (hall be de- 
'^ ferred to a fubfequent meeting. The firft, however, that 
*' Is laid before them is the following : Whether they will 
** confirm for a year the book of laws — their courts of juf- 
" tice, councils, and all good cuftoms ? Whether they 
^* will determine, that whatever is tranfadled in tbefe courts 
^ by a majority (hall be reckoned a majority (or the a6l of 
X 3 "the 
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" ties ftipulating muft both poflefs thtf 
" liberty of aflfent and refufal, and alfo ,be 
*^ confcious of this liberty ; which cannot 
** with truth be affirmed of the fubjeds 
" of civil government, as government is 
** now or ever was actually adminiftered. 
" This is a defedt which no arguments can 

** the majority of the people) ; and that no power (partrcu- 
** larly an inferior one) (hall infringe on another. Thefe 
•' points are generally refolvedunanimoufly in the affirmative. 
'' Thereupon the oath of allegiance is fworn, and the laws 
** are read. On every queftion the Land-Amman in office 
'^ a(ks the opinion of the magiftrates in order, and then that 
•• of each of the community. As many different fenti- 
" ments as are brought forward, fo many different votings 
" are inftituted. That fentiment which has the greateff 
" number of voices is taken for the law, and written down 
** as fuch. Proper officers ftand on an eminence in order 
'* to overlook the voters* and to determine, if poffible, 
*^ which opinion has the greateft number of votes; the votes 
** being given by lifting up the right hand. They declare 
" on oath which opinion has the majority ; and if they 
** cannot determine with c«rtainty, then all the voters go 
** outof that place, and form themfelves into as many divi- 
" fions as there are different opinions ; and each of thcfc 
** divifions is counted man by man." 

It is obvious that this mode of government wouW be 
impraaicable in a large ftatc, as well as wholly unfuitablc 
to its interefts. 

" excufc 
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•* excufe or fupply. All prefumptions of 
** confent, without this confcioufnefs, or 
" in oppofition to itj arc vain and erro-^ 



" neous/ 



If for a moment we fhoiild admit the 
ftatements contained in this extradl to be iii 
any tolerable degree accurate, or even accu- 
rate in their utmoft latitude, th^y might (hew 
that government has not in faEl been efta- 
blifhed on the principle of the fubjeft having 
given his confent j but they woUld not afford 
the fhadow of an argument to prove that it 
c^n jufily be eftablifhcd on any other prin-» 
ciple. They contain not a fmgle expreffiori^ 
which tends to prove a right in a civU 
governor to exadfc obedience, without hav- 
ing previoufly obtained the exprefs or 
implied confent of the governed. The 
objection therefore might be at once dit* 
miffed, as totally irrelevant in an inquiry 
into the jufl foundation of civil govern^ 
ment. In politics, as in all fubjefts, it is 
the bufinefs of the moralifl to afcettain the 
right, not to fettle the faft. And that 
X 4 thefc; 
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thefc may be very far removed from each 
other in the cafe of politics, the writer in 
queftion, in fome parts of his work, has 
fhewn himfelf fuflSciently aware {b). 

But thefe pofitions, if underftood in 
that extent which the words in the pre- 
ceding quotations feem naturally to imply, 
do not give an adequate reprefentation of 
the cafe as it really exifts. With refpe£k to 
our own government in particular, the 
fad is in many inftanccs the reverfe of the 
preceding defcriptioiu Not only do our 
ableft political writers inculcate the dodrine 
of civil government originating from the 
confent of the governed j not only do the 

(h) See the whole of the fecond chapter of book the 
fixth, and the firfl: paragraph of chapter the third of the 
fame book. In particular, it Is exprefsly ftated, in the firft 
of thofe two chapters (voU ii. p. 122), that prefcription is 
in faft the foundation of moft rights, perhaps of every right, 
in the apprehenfion of the multitude : yet the writer does 
not feem to think his own theory, that general expediency 
is the only juft foundation of all rights, invalidated thereby. 
With what propriety then could he urge againft another 
theory of right the want of the fupport of fa<a, even if fuch 
fiipport were wanting i 

public 
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public fpeakers in both houfes of parlia- 
ment, however numerous, and however 
effential the topics may be on .which they 
differ, univerfally concur in vindicating 
the native right of the people to frame 
their own fyftem of government, and 
thereby at once manifeft and guide the 
general opinion of the nation ; but almoft 
every fubjetfl of the realm is apprized, 
that the fovereign at his coronation binds 
himfelf • by a folemn oath to obferve 
certain ftipulations, impofed on the part of 
his fubje£ts to mark the limits of his 
power; and believes that the wilful vio- 
lation of them would abfolve him from 
allegiance* This principle is fo well un- 
derftood by Engliflimen, and the fignal 
recognition of it at the period of the 
Revolution has received fuch general ap- 
plaufe; that few could be felefted even 
from the loweft and leaft enlightened claffesi, 
who would not think themfelves i:eleafed 
on this very principle from the obligation 
of obedience (however neceffity might 
finally conftrain, or perfonal motives lead 

them 
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them to acquiefce), if a Britifh monarch 
were forcibly * to eftablifli the Roman 
catholic religion, or to transfer his domi^ 
nions as a province to France (/). The 
preceding obfervations may be applied, in 
a greater or a lefs degree, to moft, if not to 
all, European governments* 

Further, it may be obferved, with refpefl; 
to moft ftates in this part of the world, 
and particularly concerning our own, that 
every man is c(Hifcious that, if fie con* 
tinues in the dominions of the ftate, he 
muft fubmit to its laws ; and confequently 
by this continuance he tacitly and decidedly 
canfents to obey them. And his confent 
is accepted by the ftate through the medium 

(/) '* As the terms of that original contra^'* (between 
the king and the people) " were in fome meafure difputcd^^ 
«* it was after the Revolution judged proper to reduce that 
•* contrad to a plain certainty. So that whatever doubts 
*' might be formerly raifed by weak and fcrupulous minds 
*' about the exiftence of fuch an original contraS> they muft 
" now entirely ceafe. — As to the terms of the original con- 
•* trad between king and people, thefe I apprehend to be 
•' now couched in the coronation oath." Blackftom*s Com-* 
mtntnriesj loth edit. vol. u p. 233, 234. 

of 
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of the laws, which defcribe what perfons 
fliall be confidered as fubjeds. Whether 
he is aware of the contents of all, or 
of any, of thefe laws is a matter of no con- 
fequence to the argument. Does not the 
reader confider himfelf as under a general 
obligation to fubmit to the prefent laws of 
the land ; though perhaps there may be 
few among them with which he is ac- 
curately acquainted ? 

But it may be faid, numbers are little 
informed, or totally ignorant, refpeding 
their original rights, and obey without 
confideration. Undoubtedly it muft be 
owned that government is a fyftem too 
complex, and too far removed from the 
common apprehenfion pf the crowd, to 
make it poffible that in any ftate it fhould 
b« univerfally underftood. The intelligent 
alone will have a complete infight into its 
principles and mechanifm. Others, as 
they .gradually defcend in the fcale of 
fociety, will entertain ideas more and more 
imperfed : until perhaps, in the very 

loweft 
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loweft clals, both knowledge and curiofity, 
with regard to the juft grounds of fub- 
miffion, may be almoft extinguiflied. Nor 
is this partial ignorance peculiar to the 
fubjed of government. It prevails in a 
limilar degree, and v^ith confequences more 
to be lamented, with refpe<a to religion. 
Yet neither in thefe, nor in any other 
examples, is any man divefted of his 
native rights merely by the accidental cir- 
cumftance of having lived in ignorance of 
them ; nor precluded from reclaiming, 
when he attains to a due fenfe of his fitu- 
ation, the boon which he has received from 
Heaven. The flave, who has neither fur- 
rendered his freedom by his confent, nor 
forfeited it by his crimes, retains his title to 
it found and unimpaired, though he may 
have toiled for half a century infenfible of 
the injuftice of his bondage : as the Indian 
preferves his claim to the bleffings pur- 
chafed for him by the death of Chrift, 
though he never heard of the name or of 
the exiftence df his Redeemer. 



As 
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As the fubjcd is not divefted of his 
natural rights by his ignorance of their 
cxiftence ; fo neither is the ftate deprived 
of its title to his obedience by the circum- 
ftance of his having confented to obey on 
erroneous grounds, provided it has not in 
fome very criminal manner contributed to 
create or to prolong his blindnefs. 

But " if the (i) fubjedt be bound only 
" by his own confent, and if the voluntary 
" abiding in a country be the proof and 
** intimation of that confent ; by what 
" arguments," it is faid, " fhall we defend 
*' the right, which fovereigns univerfally 
" affume, of prohibiting when they pleafe 
" the departure of their fubjeds out of the 
"realms 

In the preceding pages nothing has been 
advanced, which entails an obligation of 
defending every right affumed or excFcifed 

(k) Elemcats of Moral and Political Phiiofephy, rol. ii. 
p. 137. 

6 by 
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by Rulers and Legiflatures. The pofition, 
that the only juft foundation of civil 
government is the confent of the fubjedl, 
may be inconteftably true, although the 
pradtice now mentioned fhould be utterly 
indefenfifele. It may however be remarked, 
that if the ftate find it effentially requifite, 
for the purpofes of juftifiable felf-defence, 
or the juftifiable defence of other countries 
under its proteftion, to prohibit, either by 
a law enadled on the particular occafion, 
or by a difcretionary power vefted in the 
hands of a deputed legiflature or chief 
magiftrate, the departure of its fubjeds out 
of the realm, left they Ihould affift the 
enemy with intelligence, with their pro- 
perty, or with their perfonal fervice ; the 
impofition of this reftraint is a juft exercife 
of an adtual right. It is a reftraint which, 
under thofe circumftances, the ftate would 
.be juftilied in impofing on every inhabitant 
of the realm, whether citizen or foreigner. 
The prolubition, whenever it is not re- 
(Tuiiitc on the above-mentioned grounds, 

cannot 
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cannot be vindicated. But, if juftifiable 
felf-defence "require the general law, and 
its operation fhould accidentally detain a 
particular individual, who might fafely 
have been permitted to depart ; the ftate, 
if it be unable to devife a teft, whereby 
thofe perfons whofe departure would be 
compatible with its fecurity may be afcer- 
tained, is no more culpable than he who 
fliould unintentionally wound a harmlefs 
paflenger by difcharging a piftol at an 
aflaffin. It would be more obvioufly un- n 
reafonable to accqfe the ftate of confining 
the fubjeft, and of exafting obedience with- 
out his confent, if poverty^ or an accidental 
circumftance of a (imilar nature, fhould 
prevent him from leaving the country. If 
51 tenant finds himfelf compelled to hold 
a farm againft his will, by being unable 
conveniently to bear the expence of re- 
moval, or in confequence of having broken 
his leg; the landlord is not chargeable 
yyith detaining him, nor does he forfeit bis 
title to the rent. 



i( 
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« Still (/) lefs is it poffible," we arc told, 
^ to reconcile with any idea of ftipula- 
*' tion the practice, in which all European 
" nations agree, of founding allegiance 
" upon the circumftance of nativity ; that 
" is, of claiming and treating as fub- 
*^ je(fts all thofe who are born within 
** the confines of their dominions, although 
** removed to another country in their 
" youth or infancy. In this inftance cer- 
*^ tainly the ftate does not prefume a 
*^ compa£l:.** 

It mud again be obferved, that this prac- 
tice, and other pradtices of ftates, may be 
diametrically oppofite to the pofition, that 
juft government can be eftablifhed only on 
confent, and yet that pofition may be true. 
What is right is often the reverfe of what is 
fad. Thus numberlefs a£tions arife daily 
from motives the moft depraved : yet obe- 
dience to God is the only juft principle of 
conduct. It is needlefs to repeat the re- 

(/) Elements of Moral and Political Philofophy, vol. ii. 
p. 1^6. 

fledions 
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fledions contained in the preceding chapter, 
on the obligation of allegiance being founded 
on the circumftance df birth. It is proper 
however to remark, that the pradice of 
executing as rebels thofe who are taken in 
arms agsunft the country in which they were 
born, although they have been nurtured in 
a foreign realm firom their earlieft infancy, 
is to be vindicated on no plea, except on 
that of felf-defence ; and, without the 
ftrongeft proofs of its being neceflkry for 
that purpofe, cannot be refcued from the 
charge of barbarity and injuftice. 

They who deny the exiftence of a focial 
compad ufOally make it their bufmefs to 
(hew that its exiftence muft involve confe- 
quences prejudicial to the happinefs of the 
community. Thus it is faid, that " Upon 
" [m) the fuppofition that government was 
" firft erefted by, and that it derives all its 
" juft authority from, refolutions entered 
" into by a convention of the people, it is 

(m) Elements of Moral and PolUical Philofophy, vol. ii. 
p. 138. 

T " capable 
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" capable of being prefumed that many 
*' points were fettled by that convention 
** anterior to the eftablifhment of the fub- 
" fifting legiflature ; and which the legif* 
" lature confequently has no right to alter 
** or interfere with. Thefe points are called 
^^iht fundamentals of the conftitution : and, 
** as it is impoflible to determine how 
" many or what they are, the fuggefting 
" of any fuch ferves extremely to embarrafs 
** the deliberations of the legiflature, and 
" affords a dangerous pretence for difputing 
the authority of the laws." 



C( 



Thefe arguments apply folely to the 
origmal exprefs compadt afferted by Mr. 
Locke, and others who have adopted the 
fame idea. The non-exiftence, however, 
of any fuch compaft has been already 
admitted. And it has been (hewn that, 
even if it had exifted, the prefent generation 
could not have been divefted of their natural 
rightsby the mere private ftipulations of their 
anceftors. This objedion therefore would 
not have been quoted, but for the purpofe 
of fubjoining the obvious remark ; that not 

one 
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one of the bad confequences enumerated 
can poffibly flow from the pofition that aa 
individual, by voluntarily continuing in 
the ftate, impliedly confents to fubmit to the 
exifting laws, and thus confers on the 
community a title to his obedience. 

In the fecond place, it is affirmed, that 
" if [n) it be by virtue of a compa£t that 
" the fubjedl owes obedience to civil gbvem- 
" ment, it will follow that he ought to 
" abide by the form of government which 
" he. finds cftabliflied, be it ever fo abfurd 
" or inconvenient : he is bound by his 
^* bargain. It is not permitted to any man 
" to retreat from his engagement merely 
" becaufe he finds the performance difad- 
" vantageous, or becaufe he has an oppor- 
" tunity of entering into a better. This 
" law of contradis is univerfal." — " Refift- 
" ance to the encroachments of the fupreme 
" magiftrate may be juftified upon this 
" principle ; recourfe to arms, for the 

{n) Elements of Moral and Political Philorophy, vol. ii. 
P- '39- 

y 2 ** purpofe 
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^ purpofe of bringing abcmt an amende 
^ nicnt of thie conftitution, never can."— ^ 
" Defpotifm is the conftitution of many 
" ftates ; arid while a defpolic prince exa^s 
** from his fubjedks the moft rigorous fervi- 
^^ tude^ according to this account, he is 
*' only holding them to their agreement.'* 

The validity of this objediion refts wholly 
on the following prefumption : that it is a 
aeceflary confequence from the affertion of 
a compa£t, that, whenever an individual 
becomes a member of a i:ommunity, he 
thereby engages to abide by the fyftem of 
government which he finds eftaWifhed, as 
long as his governors fhall abftain from 
encroachments. Until this hypothefis be 
fubftantiated, until it be proved to be really 
the faft in each particular cafe to which the 
argument is applied, the objedlion has no 
pertinence or force. 

Now when an individual enters into a 
civil fociety, his implied promife to obey 
the laws neceflarily fuppofes that he is alfo 

admitted 
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admitted to enjoy the common rights of a 
member of the fociety. It is given, not^ 
in the firft inftance, to the fupreme magi- 
ftrate or to the legiflative body, but to the 
ftate at large ; and to the legiflature only in 
virtue of its poITefling the delegated autho- 
rity of the ftate. The members of each 
community are the fource and fountain of 
civil power: for civil power can be 
eftablifhed on no juft grounds except their 
original and previous confcnt. And their 
obligation to obedience is commenfurate 
with the right, which they have themfelves 
created in the legiflature by a fpecial grant 
of power, either exprefs or io^lied. If 
therefore it be admitted in the cafe! of any 
particular government, that the legiflature 
has not tranfgrefled its appointed bounds : 
yet, unlefs it can be demonftrated that the 
citizens have at fome particular period 
deprived themfelves of their natural right 
of reclaiming at their difcretion this, deputed 
authority, by entering into an engagement 
that the grant fliall be irrevocable j and 
unlefs it can be further fhewn, that every 
Y 3 fuccecd- 
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fucceeding member of the ftate has alfo 
bound himfelf by the fame engagement; 
the whole of the objcftion falls to the 
ground. 

That thefe engagements may exlft in a 
particular civil fociety is certainly true. 
But that they do necejfarily exift in every 
civil fociety is not furely to be prefumed as 
felf-evident. If the fubjefts of the Turkilh 
empire were to demand an amelioration of 
their conftitution ; \<rhat fhould we think of 
the logic of the Grand Vifir, who fhould 
tell them, that they had evidently engaged 
paffively to fubmit to unqualified defpotifm 
for ever ? 

There, is, in truth, no better reafon for 
prefumirig that he, who, by voluntarily 
becoming a member of a coipmunity, 
gives the legiflature a deputed power 
over him, does thereby engage for the 
perpetuity of the grant ; than there would 
be for concluding that he, who takes a 
^oufe at a certain rent, does thereby engage 

tQ 
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to hold it during his life on the fame 
terms ; or that he, who Voluntarily be- 
comes the fervant of anothjfer, .does thereby 
contraft never to quit his place, or to infift 
on making a frefh bargain, as long as his 
mailer ufes him well, and pays him his 
prefent wages. Such extenfive and perma- 
nent engagements can never be inferred 
from the exiftence of others of a limited 
nature. They muft be proved by unequi- 
vocal ftipulation. 

The author already quoted argues fur- 
ther in the following manner: ** Every 
" {0) violation of the compadt on the part 
" of the governor releafes the fubjedi 
^^ from his allegiance, and diifolves the gd- 
** vemment I do not perceive how we 
** can avoid this confequence, if we found 
** the duty of allegiance upon compa£t:, 
" and confefs any analogy between the 
♦* focial compad and other contradts. In 
" 'private contradts, the violation or non- 

(0) Elements of Moral and Political Pbilofophy, vol. ii. 
p. 140. 

¥4 ** per- 
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^ peiformuice of the oendidoos by oae 
^ of the parties vacateA the obligad^Kif 
^ the odier« Now the terms and articles 
^^ of ihe ibcial compaift being no wfaere 
^ eittant or expreffed ; the rights and oflS* 
^^ ces of the adminiftrator of an empire 
^ bdng fo many and various ; the imagi- 
^ nary and controverted line of his prero« 
^ gative beipg fo liable to be overfUpped in 
^* .one part or other of it ; the pofition 
^ that every fuch tranfgreflion amount to 
*^ ia forfeiture of the government, and 
^ confequentiy authorifes the people to 
^ withdraw tiieir obedience, and provide 
** for themfelves by a new fettlement, 
" would endanger the (lability of every 
^ political fabric in the world ; and has, in 
•* fail, always fupplied the difafFefted with 
*^ a topic of feditious declamation. If oc- 
^^ caiions have arifen in which this plea 
^^ has been reforted to with juflice and 
^^ fuccefs, they have been occafions in 
^^ which a revolution was defenfible upon 
<^ other and plainer principles: the plea 
f^ ;tfelf is stt all times captious fmd unf^fe.'^ 

Pa 
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On this ftatement it may, in the firft 
place, be obferved, that as in the cafe of a 
private contradt between two individuals, 
notwithftanding the general rule that the 
violation or non-performance of the con- 
ditions by one of the parties vacates the 
obligation of the other, it may be further 
ftipulated, or it may be tacitly but unequi* 
vocally tmderftood between the parties, that 
not every breach of compact on the one 
fide fhall fet the other at liberty, but only 
breaches of a certain kind or magnitude; 
fo a fimilar underftanding may clearly exift 
in a compad^ between a nation and its 
rulers. In fad:, fuch an underftanding is 
almoft univerfally eftablifhed. And, in the 
next place, even though it fhould be marii- 
fc(ft in a particular ftate, that no tacit con- 
dition of thi^^ind was underftood or im- 
plied, but that any the fmalleft violation of 
the agreement on the part of the governors 
would authorife the fubjeds,* according 
both to the letter and the fpirit of the 
bargain, to refume the delegated power; 
jQt that every fuch violation diflblves the 
3 govern- 
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goverament is an inference which wouM 
by no means neceflarily follow, and an 
inference which is contradidled by the ana- 
logy of other contrads. If a private per- 
fon appoints an agent, under certain ftipu- 
latipns, to manage his affairs for an unli- 
mited time ; and the latter, in a particular 
inftance, fhould knowingly tranfgrefs the 
bounds of his power ; does it follow that 
his agency ceafes from that moment ? His 
employer has a right to difplace him : but, 
if he pafTes over what has happened in 
filent acquiefcence, the other continues in 
full pofleflion of his office, and his future 
a£ts as agent are valid. This reafoning 
exadly applies to the fituation of a go- 
vernor and his fubjeds. He is their agent, 
with a prerogative in general by no means 
indefinite, but determine4 ^y the laws and 
ufages of the land : and although he (hould 
in fome inftance overftep the limits of 
conftitutionil authority, yet he does not 
thereby ceafe at once be governor. The 
people may difcharge him from his office. 
But if they are induced by prudential con^ 

fiderationS) 
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fiderations, or by reflefkions on human 
weaknefs, to refrain ; he continues to have 
as good a title to obedience from every 
member of the ftate as he had previoufly to 
the coramiflion of the crime, for which he 
might have been deprived of his power {p). 

As 

(p) Dr. Paley points out certain inferences, which he af- 
firms to be important, and to *^ reiult from the fubflitutionof 
*^ public expediency in the place of all implied compa£tSp 
" promifes, or conventions whatfoever." (Vol. ii. p. 143.) 
Whatever is valuable in them may eafily be proved pcr- 
f^£lly confiftent with the principle of a fpcial compa£l« 

^ It may be as much a duty atone time to refifl: govern- 
^^ ment, as it is at another to obey It; to wit, whenever. 
*' more advantage will, in our opinion, accrue to the 
" community from refiftance than mifchief." The prin- 
ciple of a focial compa£b by no means excludes the duty of 
refiftaoce. .On that principle, fubjedts have a right to 
refift ; not indeed, aa this quotation afBrms, merely ac- 
cording to their ideas of expediency ( but whenever the 
legiflature exceeds the bounds of the authority with which 
it is intruded, or perfifts in retaining that. authority without 
pofleffing, either by ftipulation or acqulefccqce, the confent 
of the community. And it is the Juiy of fubje£ls to exert 
that rights whenever (hey ar^ perfuaded that the purpofes of 
their being, one of the nioft important of which is to pro- 
mote the welfare of all orders of the ftate, will not be an- 
fwpred by for|)earance as effe&ually as by refiftance. 
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As they who controvert the doArine, 
which afcribes the rights of governors to 

the 

*^ The lawfiilnefs of refiftance, or the lawfulneft of a 
^* revolt, does not depend alone upon the grievance which 
^ is fuftained or feared ; but alfo upon the probable ex- 
•* pence and event of the conteft." Or, as it is exprefied 
afterwards : " Not every invafion of the fubjeS's rights, 
** or liberty, or of the conftitution ; not every breach of 
** promife or of oath ; not every ftretch of prerogative, 
*^ abu(e of power, or negleA of duty by the chief magt- 
*' ftrate, or by the whole or any branch of the legifladve 
^ body, juftifies refiftance ; unlefs thefe crimes draw after 
** them public confequences of fufficient magnitude to 
*' outweigh the evils of civil difturbance." The reader is 
requefted to recoiled the diftin£fa'on already explained be- 
tween a£ls of duty to God, and of juftice to men. The 
preceding quotations, confidered as referring only to aflions 
of the former dafs, are perfcdUy compatible with the prin- 
ciple, that confent is the only juft foundation of govern^ 
ment ; and are immediately deducible from the pofitions 
eftablifbed in a former chapter of this treatife. The citi- 
zen, who refifts ufurped or tyrannical power, is guilty of a 
breach of duty towards God, if he refifts when forbear- 
ance would equally have enabled him to accomplifti the 
ends for which he was created. And it has already been 
obferved, that to promote the bappinefs of others, and of 
thofe in particular with whom he is conne£ied by natural 
or by focial ties, is one of the moft important of thofe 
ends. They who concerted the Revolution would not have 

been 
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the confent of their fubjefts, profefledly 
reft their ftrongeft arguments on certain 

pernicious 

been guilty of injuftlce towards James, even though they 
bad oppofed him without having -any profpeA of Tuccefs: 
but they would have flagrantly violated their duty to God^ 
had they engaged in a jjiopelefs or unpromiflng enterprife^ 
which would neceflarily have produced the calamities of 
civil war, and ndight have riveted more ftrongly the fetters 
of their fellow- fubje£ls. Hence too what in one ftate may 
be juftifiable refiftance, may not be fo in another; both 
becaufe the terms of the contra£l between the governors 
and the governed may not be the fame in each community; 
and alfo becaufe refiftance may be far more likely to be 
efficacious in the one cafe than in the other. 

^^ Irregularity in the firft foundation of a ftate, or fub« 
** fequent violence, fraud, or injuftice in getting pofTefSon 
" of the fupreme power, arc not fufficient reafons for 
*' refiftance, after the government is once peaceably 
" fettled." A peaceable fettlement of the government 
proves that the fubje£ls confent to the fovereignty of the 
prince on the throne, by whatever means he may have 
obtained pofleffion of it. And they have in all cafes a 
right to give this confent except it has been alienated or 
forfeited by their own 2£t. The rule therefore is equally 
applicable, whether the right to govern be founds on con- 
fent or on expediency. 

•* No ufage, law, or authority whatever is fo binding, 
** that it need or ought to be continued, when it' may be 
** changed with advantage to the community." It has 
been fufficiently fhewn in the preceding pages, that every 

law. 
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pernicious confequences, with which they 
apprehend that dodlrine neceflarily to be 
burdened ; and f ccommend, in its (lead, 
the principle of general expediency as pe- 
culiarly favourable to human happinefs ; it 
may not be ufelefs comprehenfively to ftate 
the charadteriftic features of the two fyC- 
tems. The reader will judge whether the 

law, whether it relates to the family of the fupreme ma- 
giftrate, the order of fucceflion, the form and authority of 
the legiflature, or ii:e duties of the fubjeft, is mutable at 
the will of the community ; except as far as the members 
of the ftate have abridged, by particular ftipulations, their 
natural right of altering the laws. The rule then, thus 
limited, is an immediate confequence of the pbfition, 
which eftablifties the rights of governors on the confent of 
their fubjefts. 

" The intereft of the whole fociety is binding upon 
" every part of ii." This rule, if confined to the internal 
regulations of the fociety, is furely in perfeft confiftence 
with a focial compadl Few of the duties which an indi- 
vidual owes to God are of higher concern, than ftrenuous 
exertions for the welfare of thofe with whom he is united 
by the ties of fecial connexion : and a fimilar condudl is 
in many cafes required by ftricft juftice. Yet however 
laudably his zeal may be exerted in enduring hardfhips, in 
fubmitting to loflss, or in expofing himfelf to dangers, for 
the fake of his fellow (libj efts ; it muft be fcrupuloufly 
reftrained to thofe cafes, in which it will not be attended 
with a violation of the rights of other men. 

refpedlive 
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refpeftive rqprefentations be fairly drawn ; 
and will decide, whether the principle of 
expediency or of confent is the more 
favourable to the reafonable authority of 
government, and to the peace and welfare 
of the people. Seeming expediency has 
indeed been fhewn not to be the criterion, 
by which the truth of moral principles is to 
be tried. But if a pradical application of 
the rule of expediency as the ftandard, by 
which the rights and obligations of govern- 
ors and fubjeds are to be decided, would 
apparently diminifli the amount of general 
happinefs; that rule, even were there no 
other arguments to be alleged againft it, 
muft be pronounced inadmiflible and falfe, 
as leading to conclufions fubverfive' of 
itfelf. 

According to the principle of a focial 
contract, fubjeds have a right to refift the 
legillature whenever it proceeds to an a£k 
of power unauthorifed by the laws, and to 
refume at any period the authority which 
they have delegated, and to inftitute a new 

form 
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form of government, unlefs they have en- 
tered into an unequivocal ftipulation to the 
contrary, Thefe rights create a harrier 
againft defpotifm under any mode of civil 
government, and afiford ample fcope for 
improvements in civil polity. 

At the fame time very powerful confi- 
derations, founded on moral duty, fuggeft 
themfelves, which are naturally calculated 
to fecure the fovereign power from the 
dangers of inftability ; and the community 
from the calamities, inteftine difcords, and 
civil wars, refulting from unneceffary at- 
tempts to efFedt a change in the conftitu- 
tion. Every fubjed is bound, as long as 
he continues a member of the ftate, to obey 
all fuch laws as the ftate has a right to 
enaft, and determines to continue. And 
in eftimating the propriety of refifting the 
encroachments of the magiftrate, fuppofing 
encroachments to take place, or of abetting 
any alteration in the form of government, 
he is highly criminal in the fight of God, 
if a regard to the welfare of his fellow- 

fubjefts 
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^ubjeds be not one of the motives, which 
have a principal influence on his mind. 

But, though the profperity of his country 
jauft be one of the leading objedts of his 
care as a member of civil fociety; he is. 
bound, as a being accountable to his Maker, 
to abftain from all attempts to promote it 
at the expenfe of juftice. He is to remem- 
ber that the rights of others are as facred as 
his own. This confideration will guard 
him againft being mifled by erroneous 
conceptions of patriotifm to fupport his 
governors in oppreflive condudl towards 
foreign nations : it will guard him againft 
being deluded by miftaken ideas of allegi- 
ance to concur in ads of tyranny towards 
his feflow-citizens. 

On the principle of general expediency, 
the fubjeft is to confider himfelf as having 
a right, and alfo as bound in point of duty, 
to refift the exifting governors, whether 
lawful governors or ufurpers is no matter, 
and to ftrive to eflfed a change in the con- 

Z ftitution, 
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ftitution, whenever fuch fteps will, iti his pri- 
vate opinion, conduce to the public welfare* 
In all other cafes he is to fubmit to every 
thing, and to obey in every thing, without 
exception. He is taught that " the crite- 
*' rion of right is utility j" that " whatever 
" is expedient (on the whole) is right;" 
that " It is the utility of any moral rule 
** alone which conflitutes the obligation of 
" it (y) ;'' that " there is no rule of mo- 
*' rality which does not bend to excep- 
" tions,'^ and that " the exceptions cannot 
** be comprifed within any previous de- 
" fcription (r) :" and that cafes may arife (j) 
in which every moral rule is to be violated. 
He is to colledl: his duty as well as he 
can, not from any fixed principles of 
realbn or of fcripture, for expediency 
allows not any principle to be uniformly 
fixed and true ; but from his own 
vague ideas of future contingences. How- 
ever tyrannical then, unjuft, or impious 

(7) Elf ments of Moral and Political Philofophy, vol. r. 
p. 70y 71. 

(r) Ibid. voK ii. p. 411. (x) Ibid. 

the 
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the commands of the government may be ; 
if he fhould be ordered to deftroy an inno-« 
cent fellow-citizen ; to ravage the territories 
of an ally ; to embrace a religion which hd 
knows to be idolatrous ; in all thefe cafes, 
if he conceives that compliance will pro- 
mote general expediency, compliance is his 
duty. Nay, he would have no lels merit 
in betraying his country, in fetting fire to 
her dock-yards, or in blowing up her legi- 
flature, to promote the defigns of a foreign 
invader, if he fhould imagine that fuch a 
deed would, on the whole, be produdtivd 
of advantage to mankind, than if, with 
contrary fentiments, he had hazarded his 
life in the breach for her defence. In like 
manner he is to deem himfelf* bound to 
violate every law, eVeri any law which he 
has perfonally engaged by promife or ty 
oath on no plea whatever to difobey ; he is 
empowered, like Cade, to head a barbarous 
rebellion; like Felton, to murder the fa- 
vourite of the ipcfnafch; like Damieiis^ td 
affaffinate the monarch himfelf ; whenever 
his pafTion or his fanaticifm induces him to 
% 2 beliey« 
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believe that thefe outrages will ia the end 

be fan(9:ioned by utility. 

t 

Nor is lefs latitude allowed by the prini- 
ciple of general expediency to the difcre- 
tion of the governor than to that of the 
fubjedl. The governor too has the full 
benefit of the rule, that there is no moral 
law which does not admit of exceptions ; 
and of all the other commodious maxims 
recently quoted. " The reafoning (/) which 
•* deduces the authority of civil govern- 
** ment from the will of God, and which 
** coUeds that will from public expediency 
^ alone, binds us to the unreferved con- 
*' clufion, that the jurifdidion of the ma* 
" giftrate is limited by no confideration but 
** that of general utility : in plainer terms, 
" that, whatever is the fubjed to be regu- 
" lated, it is lawful for him to interfere, 
" whenever his interference, in its general 
*' tendency, appears^'' (to the magiftrate him- 
felf) [ti] " to be conducive to the common 

(/) Elements of Moral and Political Philofophy, vol. ii. 
p. 324. 

iu) So it is faid exprefsly, ibid, p, 327. 

" intereft," 
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** intereft." He is therefore authorifed to 
violate at his difcretion all the rights of his 
fubjefts, by whatever folemn engagements 
he may have bound himfelf to preferve 
them ; he is obliged in confcience to 
trample on every law, human and di- 
vine, whenever fuch conduct is decidedly 
prompted by his notions of general expe- 
diency. If then he fhould be of opinion, 
that by afluming power in oppofition to 
the will of the nation, and maintaining it 
by an army of mercenaries, he fhould pro- 
mote the good of the people without im- 
pairing the happinefs of mankind in gene- 
ral, he would feel himfelf completely 
juftified in his ufurpation. If he fhould 
alfo think that to lavifh the blood of his fub- 
jedbs in an unjuft war, and illegally to feize 
half their property to defray the charge of 
the enterprife, would be an additional ad- 
vantage to them ; he would ' do no more 
than his duty in turning a deaf ear to their 
remonftrances, and in enforcing fubmiflion 
by the bayonet. Nay though he fhould 
not be able to fatisfy himfelf that thefe pro- 
z 3 ceedings 
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qeedings would be fpr the intereft of his 
people ; yet if he fhQuld fancy that oene-* 
][t AL good would in fome way.be promoted 
by them ; or if he fhould endeavour to 
promote it by pqtting his fuhjeds into the 
hand of a neighbouring potentate as vaflals ; 
by felling them for flaves to a company 
of foreign merchants ; or by introducing 
apaong them Popery or Paganifm, and en-? 
forciqg its r^ ceptiopi by inquifitorial perfbi* 
^ution; in each of thefe inftances, according 
to the principle of general expediency, >he 
would regard himfelf as efifedually meriting 
the gratitude of mankind, and the appror 
bation of his Qpd. 
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CHAP. XIX. 
ON CIVIL LIBERTY. 

\Yhen you pafs over a traft of land 
lying unenclofed and common, you may 
generally obferve it cut to pieces by roads 
crofling it in every direftion. As foon as- 
a track becomes a little rough and incom- 
modious, a circumftance which fpeedily 
happens, when it is the bufinefs of every 
man to ufe, and of no man to repair, the 
next traveller, unconfined by fences, turns 
afide at pleafure to the right or to the left. 
The path which he marks out foon rc- 
fembles the former; and' prompts thofe 
who come after him to new deviations. 
So that in procefs of time the common, 
particularly in thofe lines in which intereft 
caufes it chiefly to be traverfed, is over- 
fpread with roads of immoderate width, 
fcored and ploughed up far and near with 
impreffions of wheels, and defpoiled of 
z 4 fuch 
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fuch a portion of its herbage, as fcarcely 
to keep alive the meagre fheep and cattle 
by which it is grazed : while the owners 
are fquabbling among themfelves, or per- 
haps contending with neighbouring pa- 
rifhes, about the extent of their unprofit- 
able claims. This ftate of things reprefents 
natural liberty. Let the wafte be enclofed 
and allotted to individuals, and a new fcene 
prefents itfelf. Paffengers are no longer 
permitted to rove at their difcretion. They 
are reftrifted to highways, formed of found 
materials, and of decent but not extrava- 
gant breadth. All intrufion into private 
property is repelled by ftrong hedges, and 
by flronger laws. The fields are covered 
with luxuriant verdure, and filled with 
thriving flocks and herds. And thus the 
proprietors, by facrificing fome acres to 
roads and other public ufes, and by ex- 
changing their former indefinite rights for 
others of a limited nature, raife from the 
land twenty times as much produce as it 
furnifhed before, and enjoy what they 

raife 
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raife in peace and fafety. This ftate of 
things reprefents civil liberty. 

"Wherein then does civil liberty, thus 
eflential to political happinefs, confift ? 

Natural liberty is unlimited. A man^ 
disjoined from civil fociety, and living in a 
defert, might be as uncontrolled as the 
wolves around him. And in fiercenefs, 
cruelty, and rapine, the refemblance w^ould 
foon be as decided. Perfe<a liberty to cor- 
rupt natures would be perfedl licentiouf- 
nefs. This is not the liberty intended by 
Providence for man. Civil liberty, for 
which the human race is manifellly de- 
figned, neceffarily includes the idea of 
reftraint. 

Liberty and reftraint are oppofed each 
to the other. What then are the limits of 
that reflxaint, which forms a part of civil 
liberty ? 

Almofl; every writer on the fubjedt has 
framed a frefh definition of civil liberty. 

This 
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This circumftance excites a ftrong fufpicion 
that moft, if not all, of the definitions 
which have been given by different authors 
are inaccurate or obfcure. It may in truth 
be faid of nearly all of them, perhaps of 
all without exception, either that they de- 
fcribe fomething diftindl from civil liberty, 
or that they are imperfed:. 

One writer, for example, affirms that 
civil liberty is the power of a ftate to 
govern itfelf by its own difcretion, or by 
laws of its own making, without being 
fubjedi to any foreign direction, or the 
interpofition of any extraneous will or 
force {xy This definition evidently belongs 
to a ftate confidered as to its external rela- 
tions, not as to its internal polity. It is a 
definition, not of civil liberty, but of* 
national independence. 

Other writers interpret civil liberty as con- 
fifting in the feparation of the legiflative 
from the executive branch of government j 

(x) Dr. Price's Obfervations on Civil Liberty, &c. part u 

ojr 
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or in the purity of the reprefentative fyftem ; 
or in the right of taxation being vefted exclu- 
lively in the reprefentative body ; or in the 
control of the military eftablifliment being 
committed to that body : circumftances 
which cannot properly be faid to conftitute 
civil liberty, however they may*tend to its 
prefervation. 

Montefquieu defcribes civil liberty {j) 
as the right of doing whatever the laws 
permit ; a definition fo imperfect, as to be 
equally applicable to Great Britain and to 
Turkey, to all ftates which are governed by 
laws, whether thofe laws are good or bad, 
juft or unjuft. 

Civil liberty is faid by another writer {z) 
to confift in " not being reftrained by 
" any law but what conduces in a greater 
*^ degree to the public welfare." This 
definition, even if it be accurate as far 

(y) Efprit des Loix, I. xi. c 3- 

(z) Dr. Palcy, Elements of Moral and Political Philp* 
fpphy, vol. ii« p« 164* 

as 
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as it extends, is manifeftly imperfea ; as it 
provides not for the important point, that 
the authority which impofcs the reftraint 
fiiould be legitimate. It enquires not 
whether that authority be defpotic or 
limited, conftitutional or unconftitutional, 
domeftic or foreign j in other words, 
whether the country be governed by a 
rightful prince or by an ufurper, by an 
independent legiflature, , or by foreign 
power* It defcribes a ftate as by fome 
means under the adual control of judicious 
laws. But it omits what is necefTary to 
complete, or rather to comprehend, the 
idea of liberty. 

Liberty neceflarily includes the idea of 
choice. This idea, attached to liberty in 
general, adheres to it under each of the 
fubdivifions into which it branches. When 
you fpeak of a free agent, you mean a 
perfon who has the power of choofing 
between two or more different modes of 
adtion. Liberty of confcience implies the 
power of choofing between diflerent modes 

of 
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of religious worfliip. Liberty of fpeech, 
the liberty of the prefs, and all other rami- 
fications of liberty, involve in like manner 
the power of choice. The fame power is 
effential to civil liberty. All thofe writers 
who, by their definitions of civil liberty, 
whatever may be the terms employed, do 
in fadi reprefent it as meaning no more 
than that you are governed well, omit 
this indifpenfable ingredient, choice. With- 
out choice it is impoflible that liberty can 
exift : I mean not democratic licence, but 
temperate, rational, and chriftian liberty. 
For choice is the very mark of difcri- 
mination, which diftinguiflies liberty from 
flavery. If you have no choice as to obey- 
ing the laws to which you are fubjedied, 
you are in fubjedion to them by com- 
pulfion. That is the defcription of fervi- 
tude. How does your condition differ 
from that of a flave ? You reply, that 
you are governed by fixed and falutary laws. 
Then you have a mafter who is neither 
abfolute nor unkind. So have many flaves 
in the Weft Indies, many convids on board 

the 
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the hulks or at Botany Bay* What choidd 
have you as to the laws ? To obey them 
or to be hanged. A flave has the fame 
choice. Where then is your liberty ? 

Other political writers, pefceiving that 
choice is infeparable from liberty, have 
defcribed civil liberty as confiftitig exclu- 
fively in being governed by laws to which 
you have given your confent. Several 
definitions of this nature might be fpecified. 
But it will be fuflSicient to obferve in general 
terms concerning them, that they labour 
under one or both of the following defefts* 
Firft, they virtually reprefent defpotifm or 
flavery as a ftate of civil liberty. For you 
may confent to live under an abfolute 
monarchy, or to be a flave. Secondly, 
they omit a circumflance no lefs effential 
to civil liberty than choice itfelf ; namely, 
that the laws muft be equitable and wife. 
Without wife and equitable laws there can 
be no real liberty. This is a truth, which 
Reafon and the Scriptures unite in confirm-' 
Ing. The name may exift ; but the fup- 

pofed 
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pofed fubftance will prove a (hadow. Wert 
every individual in a community to exercifc 
an adiual right of fuffrage on every law, by 
which he was to be governed ; yet if the 
laws which he fhould thus fan£tion fliould 
be partial and oppreffive in their nature, 
and unadaptcd to the circumftances of the 
ftate, he would lead, under their controul, 
the life of a flave, or by their aid would 
impofe on his neighbour a yoke analogous 
to that of llavery. 

It appears then that two propofitions are 
neceflarily included in the defcription of 
civil liberty. Firft, That the fubjedt fliould 
have a choice as to beitig governed by the 
laws. Secondly, That the laws fliould be 
wife and equitable. The confent of the fub- 
je£l is of itfelf infufiicient : becaufe he may 
confent to laws incompatible with the 
exiftence of civil liberty. The equity and 
wifdom of the laws arc alfo of themfelves 
infufficient: becaufe a flave, who has no 
civil liberty, or a convidt whofe civil pri- 
vileges are fufpended, may be under the 

govcrix- 
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government of laws of that defcriptioil# 
Unite the two pofitions together, and the 
defcription of civil liberty will be com- 
plete. 

Civil liberty therefore may be defined 
thus. It confifts in being Ipontaneoufly 
governed and protedled by wife and equi- 
table laws. 

In what manner then, it will be de- 
manded, is the choice effential to civil 
liberty to be manifefted ? Is it requifitc 
that each individual fhould confeht in his 
own perfon to the laws, feparately or col- 
lectively ? Or is it fufficient if he confents 
impliedly by his reprefentatives ? Or is it 
enough, if he fpontaneoufly acquiefces in 
the laws, and proves his acquiefcence by 
remaining in the country ? Provided that 
confent on the part of the fubjedl be fub- 
ftantially manifefted, the mode is a matter 
of indifference. To confirm laws by indi- 
vidual fuffrage would be a plan alike im- 
pradicable and u!ndefirable. To affent to 

them 
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them through the medium of reprefentatlves 
is a method advantageoufly prafticable to a 
confiderable extent. To teftify aflent by 
fp6ntaneoufly remaining in the opuntry 
with a confcioufnefs that, if you remain, 
you muft be governed by the laws pf th« 
land, is prafticable univerfaliy. And he 
who gives this teftimony, gives a teftimony 
as decifive as he could have conveyed by 
individual fuffrage on every law. 

Obferve now how clearly and firmly 
civil liberty is eftabliflied on its proper prin- 
ciples in Great Britain. The general equity 
and wifdom of the laws are fa£ts, which, I 
prefume, will not be controverted. With 
refpeft to confent on the part of the fubjefl:, 
the chimerical plan of univerfal fulFrage i$ 
properly exploded* by the conftitution. 
The powers of expreffing confent through 
the medium of a reprefentative body per- 
tains diredlly to a large proportion of the 
community. It might vnth truth be faid to 
pertain virtually to a much larger proportion. 
But not to dwell on that topic, every inha- 
A ▲ bitant 
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bitant of the land knows, that^ if he con-* 
tinues in the country, he miift obey the 
laws ; and that he is at liberty, if he 
thinks proper, to depart {a). His continu- 
ance then is an unequivocal aflfent to the 
laws ; and fully proves him to exerciie the 
choice effential to civil liberty. 

That neither the prohibition of the de- 
parture of perfons who have aftually com- 
mitted, or are ftrongly fufpeded of having 
committed, crimes ; nor a general prohibi- 
tion extending to all fubjeds in time of 
vfaXf ox in a fimilar emergence, is a viola- 

{a) The laft ftatute prohibiting the fubjc£t from leaving 
the kingdom at his own difcretion was repealed in the reiga 
of James I. Blackftone's Commentaries, loth edit. vol. i. 
p. 266. The common law leaves the fiibjeft equally un- 
reflrained. ibid. 265. There appears no. reafon to feaf left 
the power of occafional prohibition vefted in the crown 
flibuld be materially mifapplied. That the a£ts. of Parlia.- 
ment which reftrain certain manufedlurers from quitting 
the kingdom, and carrying their induftry to the market 
which they deem the beft, are not in fla-ift union with, the 
principles of civil liberty, muft be confcfied. Tbey art 
juftly reprobated by Dr. Adam Smith. Wealth of Na- 
tions, sthcdit. vot iiv p« 513, 514. 

tioa 
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tion of civil liberty, are points on which 
it is unneceffary to enlarge. In other cafes 
laws againft emigration are conaimonly ia« 
capable of being juftified.* 

Civil liberty plainly admits of gradations* 
Choice on the part of the fubjed may fub- 
lift even under certain degrees of bias and 
control And laws, though inferior in 
equity and wifdom to others eftabliflied 
elfewhere, may ftill defervedly be denomi- 
nated equitable and wife. Hence countriiea 
poiTeffing different portions of freedom may 
yet merit the denomination of free ftatee# 
Civil liberty is entirely extind, when the 
fubje£k poffeffes no degree of choice, not 
even as to remaining or not remaining in the 
country; or when the laws poffefs no equity 
nor wifdom. This deicription is not Ute^ 
rally applicable to any fubfifting form of 
government, even the moft defpotic. Again, 
in ftridnefs of language, civil liberty i* 
then perfed, when the choice of the fub- 
je£t 16 not under any degree of external in- 
fluence, and when the laws arc ia evei^ 
A A 2 parti- 
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particular completely equitable and wife. 
But. fuch civil liberty ouglit not to be ex- 
pedled. Perfedion belongs not to any 
thing upon earth. Hence appears the folly 
of precipitately quarrelling with any confti- 
tution, becaufe, like every thing human, it 
may have its blemlfhes j if notwithftanding 
it provides fubftantially and efFedtually for 
the maintenance of a Jiigh degree of civil 
liberty. And that folly becomes greater 
and more criminal, if the conftitution con- 
tains within itfelf the means of temperately 
and peaceably applying a remedy to any 
material defeat, which fhall be difcovered. 

Some modern writers have endeavoured 
to eftablifh a diftindlion between civil 
liberty and political liberty. It might eafily 
be fhewn that the definitions, which have 
been framed on that idea, have tended only 
to obfcurity and confufion. The diftindion 
is, to fay the leaft, wholly needlefs. And 
every needlefs fubdivifion of any fcience 
contributes to render that fcience complex, 
abftraft, and of lefs pradical utility. 
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CHAP. XX. 

GENERAL APPLICATION OF THE WHOLE. 

In the diftribution then of thofe original 
rights, by the ufe and difpofal of which 
the general purpofes of human life are to 
be accorapliftied, the Creator of mankind 
appears from the preceding inveftigations to 
have beheld all his children with an impar- 
tial eye. On every individual exempted 
by maturity of age from the dominion of 
his parents, and endowed with that degree 
of reafon which diftinguiflies the moral 
agent from the ideot and the lunatic ; he 
has equally conferred [b) certain fpecific 

rights, 

(b) The original -equality of all men in certain natural 
rights is a truth which has of late become undefervedly 
obnoxious to many perfons (and we cannot be furprifed at 
the circumftance), on account of the conclufions which 
have been reprefented as flowing from it. Many of thofe 
inferences are totally unfounded, and altogether fubverfive 
of the peace and happinefs of fociety. But their fiilfehood 
does not prove the principle to be falfe from which they 
irre erroneoufly affirmed to be deducible. As well might 
A A 3 it 
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rights, anterior to human fanftions, and^ 
until they may fairly be deemed to have 

been 

it be inferred that the Chriftian Religton cannot be true, . 
becaufe it has been fuppofed to authorife perfecution. The 
principle itfelf is not only found Co pervade every befom 
among rude and uncultivated tribes ; but it approves itfelf 
to the refearches of ibber and enlightened reafon, and is 
corroborated by the infpired didates of revelation. 

Sir William Blackftone, in his Commenuries on the 
Laws of England, maintains in decided terms the equality 
of all men in natural rights, whether born in civil fociety 
or not. ^' By the abfolute rights of individuals we mean 
** thofe which are fo in their primary and ftriSeft fenfe ; 
•* fuch as would belong to their perfons merely in a ftatc 
** of nature, and which every man is entitled to enjoy ^ whe- 
*' ther out of fociety or in //."— '^ The principal aim of 
*' fociety is to protefi individuals in the enjoyment of 
** thofe abfolute rights which were vefted in them by the 
** immutable laws of nature."—** Hence it follows that 
*' the firft and primary end of human laws is to maintain 
** and regulate thefe abfolute rights of individuals. Such 
** rights as are facial and relative refult from and are pof- 
" terior to the formation of ftates and focieties ; fo that to 
" maintain and regulate thefe is clearly a fubfequent con- 
** fideration. And therefore the principal view of human 
" laws is, or ought always to be, to explain, protefl, and 
** enforce, fuch rights as are abfolute."—" The abfolute 
** rights of man, confidered as a free agent, endowed with 
** difccrnment to know good from evil> and with power 

" of 
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been refigncd ot forfeited by their poffeflbr, 
not to be infringed without injuftice hj 

*^ of choodng thofc meafures which appear to him to be 
*^ moft defirable, are ufoally fummed up in one general 
** appellation, and denominated the natural liberty of man- 
*' kind* This naturd Kb^ty confifts properly in ading as 
^' one thinks fit, without any reftraint ot control, unlcfs 
** by the law of nature ; being a right inherent in m by birtb^ 
^ and one of rfie gifts of God to man at his creation-, 
** when be endued him with the faculty of free will.** 
Comotentaries, lothcdiuon, vol. t. p. 123— iz;. 

The unimpaired exiftehde of theie original rights, untH 
they are forfeited or refignfed by fome 2l& of the individual, 
is indeed fo obvious a truth, that even in dark and fuper- 
ftitious ages it has been publicly recogniied by men, who 
from their fkaatioil would be little inclined to acknowledge 
it. In the fixth century Pope Gregory the Great expkefled 
himfelfthus: *' Salubriter agitur ii homines, quosab initio 
•* liberos naturm protulitj et jus gentium jugo fubftituft 
^ fervitutts, ei M qui nati/uerant libertati manumittent» 
^^ beneficio reddantur.'' Robertibn's Hiftory of Charles V. 
$vo. 1782, vol. i. p. 312. And in the fourteenth centuj'y 
Louis X. and his brother Philip iiUied ordinances opening 
with a declaration that all men are by nature free-born ; 
and on that ground providing for the enfjTahchifement of 
(laves, ibid. p. 48. The juftly celebrated hiftorian, from 
whom thefe extracts are taken, builds much of bis reafbn- 
ing rcfpefling fervitude on *• the doftrines which Chrifti* 
^ anity teaches concerning the original equality of man* 
^ kind.'' ibid. p. 322. 

A A 4 human 
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human authority. To the unreftrained 
employment of . his bodily and mental 
powers in the acquifition of food, of ma- 
terials for fhelter and for cloathing, and of 
any other unappropriated produdions of 
the earth ; in defending himfelf when un- 
juftly attacked; in regaining what is un- 
juftly withheld from him ; in exading 
equitable fecurity againft future injuries; 
in gratifying every inclination, by the in- 
dulgence of which he neither invades nor 
endangers the rights of others: the native 
of the old world and of the new, the inha- 
bitant of the tropical and of the polar 
regions, the fair-complexioned European 
and the fable African, the fon of the flave 
and of the monarch, have naturally an 
equal title ; and a title independent of the 
private will and the public conventions of 
their anceftors or cotemporaries. It is by 
the exercife of thefe rights, or of other 
rights which are accepted in exchange for 
fuch of them as are refigned, that every 
man is to fulfil the various duties which 
his God requires at his hand. By employ- 
ing 
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ing them in a manner prejudicial to himfelf ; 
by negleding or refufing to exert or even 
to furrender them for the benefit of others, 
he may incur the higheft degree of guilt ijx 
the eyes of his Creator and Judge, although 
he fliould fcrupuloufly abftain from violat- 
ing the rights of his neighbour. Yet the 
ufe and difpofal of them being committed 
to his own difcretioti, (a difcretion for the 
exercife of which he is finally refponfible 
to God,) under the fingle limitation of 
refraining from every degree of injuftice; 
no eanhly power is entitled to deprive him 
of th^m, while he adheres to that fundac 
mental reflri^on, without the fandion of 
his exprefs or implied confent. 

It is true that the capacity of exerting 
thefe original rights, and of deriving from 
them the advantages which they feenj calcu- 
lated to afford to their pofleffors, is allotted 
to different men in different degrees, Num« 
bers, in confequence of the place or time 
of their birth, their bodily conftitution, 
the condition of their parents, and a vari^ 

JO cty 
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cty of Other external circumftances not rc^ 
firiting from their own conduiSt, find even 
the necefTaries of life difficulty and its ordi^ 
nary comforts fcarcely poffible, to be prp* 
cured ; are unacquainted, if not with tbd 
bare poiTeflion, yet with the common fruits^ 
of liberty ; and think of eafe and compe- 
tence either with faitit and diftant expefl:-* 
ation, or with a fixed defpair of attaining 
to bleffings apparently forbidden to thetn^ 
and referved for the peculiar favourites of 
Providence, born in more aufpicious fta* 
fions, or dwelling under a happier iky* 
While others, by means of events equally 
accidental with thofe -which in fome coun- 
tries thus deprefs one part of mankind 
almoft to a level in feveral refpeds with 
the beafts of the field, find themftlves poC- 
fcffed, without an effort, of the means of 
fijpplying the various wants of nature; 
ef acquiring every reafonable indulgence, 
every fuperfluous gratification ; and of ap- 
plying to their own benefit the labour and 
(kill of multitudes of their fellow-creatures, 
even though placed in a different quarter of 

the 
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the globe. Now, though the adual right 
to a thing, and the opportunity of turning 
that right to the befl advantage, are two 
things radically and totally diftinft, and 
are every day feen and acknowledged fo to 
be in the ordinary tranfaftions of civil fo-' , 
ciety ; the want of difcriminating between 
them in the cafe of natural rights has been 
a principal reafon, that the equality df men 
in the natural rights, which have been in- 
veftigated in fome of the foregoing chapters^ 
has been occafionally unperceived or denied. 
Yet it is as unreafonable to deny the original- 
equality of all men in thofe natural rights 
on the ground that Providence has placed 
men in extremely daJSTerent circumflances 
of life, and that the welfare of mankind 
neceffarily requires fuch a difpofition of 
them, as it would be to maintain on the 
other hand the dangerous and utterly falfe 
propofition, which we have heard aflBrmed, 
and feen in fome meafure aded upon ; that 
becaufe men are originally equal in natural 
rights, therefore diftindions of ranks in 

fociety. 
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fociety, and the unequal diftribution of 
property, arc repugnant to natural juftice. 

As it has been already fhewn that con- 
£ent, expreffed or implied, is the ground on 
\^hich civil government ought to be efta- 
blifhed } fo it has alfo appeared evident that 
confent was the ground, on which civil 
government was in fa£t eftabliflied. This 
latter pofition may receive additional con- 
firmation by referring to the writings of 
Caefar, Tacitus, and other ancient authors, . 
who have defcribed the early ftate of fo- 
ciety among the Germans, the Goths, and 
the reft of the old inhabitants of Europe ; 
and to the ample information communi- 
cated to the public by hiftorians and tra- 
vellers, who have delineated the aftual 
fituation and manners of the rude tribes of 
the continent of North America and of New 
Holland ; in fome of which tribes the firft 
rudiments of civil government are juft dif- 
cernible, and in others the progrefs of 
fubordination is but little more advanced. 

The 
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The objefts of government would in the 
outfet be few and fimple. Natural liberty 
would be reftrained only fo far as was 
neceflary for the defence of the tribe 
againft its. enemies. Afterwards fome re- 
gulations for its internal tranquillity would 
be adopted. In procefs of time, experi- 
ence would evince the propriety of re- 
ftraining natural liberty ftill further; in 
other words, of making a further exchange 
of natural rights for civil rights inftituted 
in their {c) place : until, at length, in the 
revolution of ages, government and laws 
would naturally affume that complicated 
form, in which they How fubfift in ck- 
tenfive and long eftablifhed empires. The 
feveral ftages of this progrefs may be dif- 
tin(^ly traced in the authors to which the 
reader has been referred. The confent- 

. U) Thus Sir William Blackftone defines the rights of 
Englifiimen to be *' either that refiiuum of natural Uierty^ 
^^ which is not required by the laws of fociety to be (acri- 
^^ ficed to public convenience ; or elfe thofe civil privi- 
^ leges, which fociety hath engaged to provide in lieu of 
^^ the natural liberty fo given up by individuals/' Com« 
fitentariesy vol* i« p* 129- 

requifite 
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jpcquifite to juftify each ftep would fome- 
times be exprefled by open decIai;ation ; 
but more frequently would be tacitly {d) 
implied. 

Whatever were the form of government 
cftablifhed, jmd whatever changes had been 
made in it, each perfon who fhould choofe 
to remain in the fociety, and avail himfelf 
of the rights and privileges of a citizen, 
would thereby give a decifive proof of his 
aflent to the exifting conflitution, and ac- 
knowledge his obligation of rendering com- 
plete obedience to it as long as he fhould 
continue under its protedlion. For he 
could not but know that its proteftion was 
offered only on the reciprocal condition of 

(d) Dr.Robertfon, in his Hiftory of Charles V. vol. 1. 
p. 257, after obfervipg that every freeman among the bar- 
barous conquerors of the Roman empire in Europe be- 
came bound under confiderable penalties to take arms in 
defence of the community to which he belonged, has the 
following juft remark : " I do not mean that any contradl 
** of this kind was formally concluded, or mutually rati- 
^ fied by any legal folemnity. It was eftabliftied by tacii 
" conjenty like the other compads which hold fociety to- 
•• gether." 

obedience 
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obedience to all the laws ; and that a volun- 
tary acceptance of the one was a confeffion 
of his engaging to return the other. 

In procefs of time, as the children of the 
members of the fociety fhould fucceffively 
arrive at fuch an age as no longer to be 
fubjeSed by nature to the dominion of 
their parents, each would find himfelf at 
that period inverted by his Creator with the 
natural rights conferred on all mankind; 
and would be entitled to the unreftrained 
difpofal of them, until he fhould forfeit 
them by invading the rights of others, or 
fhould voluntarily confent to abridge them. 
He would therefore be authorifed at his 
difcretion to unite himfelf with the fociety 
formed around him, if it were willing to 
receive him within its pale; or to feek 
admiflloa into any other community. If 
without further enquiry he fhould continue 
in the fociety, taking upon himfelf the 
common privileges of a citizen, and meet- 
ing with no obftru^tion from the legif!a- 
lure; thefc fa^s would be a fuiBcient teRU 

mony 
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mony of his' defire to be enrolled among 
the members of the ftate, and of the fo- 
dety^s confent to receive him. 

As no man, who had not forfeited his 
rights by perpetrated or intended crimes, 
could juftly be compelled againft his will 
to become a member of the fociety ; fo no 
perfon of that defcription could juftly be 
obliged afterwards to continue a member, 
unlefs he had previoufly agreed to furren- 
der, either altogether, or to a certain de- 
gree, his right of departing. It is poffible 
to conceive one of the laws to enadt that 
every man who enters into the community 
ihall be bound to continue in it unto his 
death, or during the pleafure of its gover- 
nors. Or fuppofing the laws to be filent 
on the fubjed, it may yet be mutually 
underftood among the members of the fo- 
ciety that he who fhall deliberately remain 
within the protection of the ftate for a cer- 
tain time (and the appointed period may 
be very fhort), ftiall be deemed to have 
tacitly agreed never to abandon his fellow- 
citizens* 
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citizens* When a perfon has placed him-^ 
felf in eitlkr of thofe fituations, hb obli** 
gation not to quit the fociety without per- 
miflion is unqueftionable, until in the one 
cafe the law is repealed^ or in the other, 
the implied agreement is explicitly an* 
nulled. But no vague furmife, no (lender 
prcfumption, will be fufEcient to juftify 
the conclufion that d particular individual 
has adually Involved himfelf in an engage- 
ment of that nature. It is an engagement 
which requires to be proved by clear and 
pofitive evidence. If on grounds which 
fidl fliort of fatisfadory proof he is con- 
ftrained to continue a member of the fo- 
ciety, he is imprifoned : and whether he be 
imprifoned within the liniits of a dungeon 
or of an empire, it is alike an unjuft in- 
fringement of his liberty. 

It has been affirmed, that he who in a 
time of public emergency fliould defire to 
relign his rights of citizenfhip, and to quit 
the conmiunity, might juftly be detained, 
though free from all fufpicion of hoftile^ 
B B inten- 
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intentions, on the mere ground of a return 
being due from him to the ftate for it^ pre- 
vious proteftion. Yet furely this is an 
infuflScient plea, whether it be meant that 
* the return is due for the proteftion which 
the individual received during his child- 
hood; or for that which he has enjoyed 
fmcc he jirrived at years of. difcretion, and 
has become an active member of the com- 
munity. To the firft argument it might 
not perhaps be unreafonable to reply, that 
the protedHon afforded to the child was a 
debt due from the flate to the parent j and 
confequently, that no compenfation could 
afterwards be cxafted or required. But 
without infifting on that ground, however 
tenable, it is fufEcient to remark, that 
although the community may have de- 
fended the helplefs infant in expeftation of 
reaping in due time the advantage of his 
fervices ; yet no contract whatever as to 
any future recompence from him was or 
could be made. The child was unable to 
enter into any engagement : and the parent 
could not engage for the conduft of the 

child 
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child longer than his own right of con- 
trolling ^it fliould continue in force. For 
every aft of kindnefs experienced from 
the date, a debt of gratitude may have 
been incurred by the child. But debts 
of gratitude are from their very nature 
not to be recovered by {e) compulfion. 
In anfwer to the other argument it may be , 
obferved, that the debt which every citizen 
may be faid continually to incur by re- 
ceiving protedlion from the date, he at the 
fame time difcharges^ by contributing in his 
own ftation to the general fecurity. He 
has at all times a juft demand on the com- 
munity for complete protection j and more 
he cannot have received. Or if we fup- 
pofe. fome efpecial favour to have been 
conferred on him by the date, no return, • 

(e) " By our exaSf ions of grztitudcj and our frequent 
^* propofals to enforce its obfervance, we only (hew that 
^' we have nniiftaken its nature." Dr. Fergufon on the 
Hiftory of Civil Society, 5th ed. p. 146. So aHb Dr. 
Paley ftates, that ^' in the inftances of gratitude, aifedion, 
^^ reverence, and the like, force is excluded by the very 
^ idea of. the duty* which muft be voluntary, ot not at 
« all.** Vol. i, p. 9t. 

B B a except 
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except k were flipulated, is due from him 
as a debt of juftia^ and to be exa^fted by 
force. His condudi however in leaving 
the community in the hour of danger^ 
though not aq infringement of the rights 
of the other members, may be fo ungratr* 
ful and hard*hearted, as not to be lefs cri- 
minal in the. light of God, than a direS 
infringement of their rights would have 
been. 

The firft effedt, or rather the immediate 
objedb, of the formation of laws refpeding 
the internal adminiftration of a community, 
is to fubftitute the authority of public juf^ 
tice in the place of the exercife of private 
force. The latter is generally prohibited in 
all cafes of injury, except in thofe for which, 
from the peculiarity of their nature or of 
the circumftances attending them, the laws 
cannot provide adequate means of preven- 
tion or [f) of redrefs. In fuch it is ufually 

and 

(/).This diftinfiion is wifely taken by the Laws of 
England. ** The fifth and laft auxiliary right of the fub- 
^^ jcd that I (hall at prefent mention, is that of having 
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and properly allofwcd* Thefc excepted 
cafes apart, the law claims exclufively to 
Itfclf the condua of every proceeding fat 
the defence oi rights which are attacked^ 
for the acquifition or recovery xif fuch* a& 
are withheld, for obtaining reparation fot 
injuries received, or fccurity^frbm thofe 
which are apprehended. And in all thefe 
inftances it extends its view beyond the 
concerns and the particular ititerefls of the 
individual whom it afiifts, br ^hom it 
chafiifes, to the general benefit of the com*- 
munity j and fcniples not peremptorily to 
require private facrifices, when they are 
requifite for the main obje£t which it put*, 
iues, the fiifety and advantage of the Whole 
body politic To fach factilices no liidf^ 
vidual can juftly object. For .he has fanc^ 

^ ftritis for thev'deieiiibe fuiCaUe tatH^ir .condition mi de- 
*^ gree, and fuch as are allowed by law. Which is alfo 
'* declared by die Tame ftatute ift W. & M:. ft. 2. c. 2. 
'^ and it is indeed a pubKc aHowartbe under due reftric* 
.^< tions of the fwtural tight of fefcftaice and iblf^prefer- 
^^ vation^ when the ian£iions of fociety.^t^ laws are 
*' found infufficient to reftfain the violence of oppreflion.'' 
Blackftcfne^Comtn* Vol. !• p. 143. ^ 

3 B 3 tioned 
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tioned by his previous confent the autho* 
rity by which they are enjoined ; and ha8 
given it a difcretionary power (a power 
more or lefs limited in different dates ac- 
cording to their fevefal conftitutions) of 
adapting its legal provifions to the general 
welfare of his fellow- citizens, rather than 
to his own individual benefit. 

Thus with refpefl: to the defence ci 
.rights attacked, the law points out the 
manner in which application is to be made 
for its aififtance ; the particular tribunal 
. before which the fuppofed offender is to be 
brought; the fort of proof neceffary for 
his convidtionj and the various fteps 
whjch he fhall be at liberty to take for his 
vindication. 

With regard to the reftitution of rights 
withheld, the law fettles the forms and 
circumftances which fhall attend it. And 
if the rights fhould be in themfelves inca- 
pable of being reflored, the law determines 
the nature and the amount of the indemni- 
fication ; 
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fixation; whether it fhail be rendered ia 
property or in fervice ; whether a longer 
or a fliorter time fhall be granted for its 
completion ; whether any fpecies of pro- 
perty fliall be in any degree exempted from 
the claim ; and whether the claim, if not 
fully fatisfied by the offender, (hall in any 
cafe attach on fonae part of his family. 

So likewife with refped to punifliment, 
the law pronounces the kix;id and the de- 
gree, which (hall be the confequence of each 
crime when legally proved ; varying the 
one and proportioning the other according 
to the age, the fex, the rank, and the for- 
tune of the criminal ; ftudying the reform- 
ation of the offender, and particularly, the 
general prevention of crimes ; and for the 
latter purpofe frequently inflifting a chaf- 
tifement more painful or niore difgraceful 
than could have been juftly infli£ted on the 
offender in a ftate of nature, but a chaf- 
tifem'ent now rendered perfectly juft by 
means of the previous confent already ex- 
plained. Hence in. the progrefs of civil 
B B 4 fociety 
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fociety capital punifhments may be ^wmr- 
rantable in cafes, in which but for the 
circumftances recently mentioned they 
would be unjuftifiable. No caufe, how- 
ever, which falls fliort of unavoidable neceC- 
fity will vindicate the inflidion of death. 
To this conclufion the mere politician and 
the Chriftian legiflator will equally aflent : 
the politician, becaufe death deprives the 
ftate of a fubjedi, who might have become 
ufeful } the Chriftian, becaufe it deprive^ 
an immortal being of the means of further 
repentance. Yet there exifts in almoft all 
ftates a ftrong and obvious temptation to 
multiply capital punifhments. To provide 
other means for chaftifmg and reftraining 
the offender requires thought, and wifdom, 
and vigilance, and exertion. It is eafy to 
difpofe of him by death* 

The law proceeds in a fimilar manner as 
to property ; and the juftice of its inftitu- 
tions is q;:Lanifeft on the principles which 
have been ftated above. It requires every 
man under its proteftion to relinquifh his 

general 
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gcnertl .right of occupancyT and to be" 
contented to hold and acquire pTOpcrty ao* 
cording to fuch modes and ctthditions as 
are legally appointed. It creates fuch ge- 
neral or local rights, privileges,. and im- 
munities, and impofes fuch general or lo<;al 
reftri^ions and limitations, as it deems 
likely to promote the fecurity, peace, 
induftry, and virtue of the community* 
It inftitutes the right of teftamentary be- 
queft : that is to fay, it requires every 
individual to abflain from exercifmg his 
natural right of feizing the pofleilions of 
the deceafed, which on his death naturally 
become open to the firft occupant, and to 
permit them to be taken by the perfon 
indicated by the declared, wifhes of the 
teftator, or, in default of fuch a declaration, 
by the law itfel£ On the other hand, it 
limits, as it thinks fit, the teftamentary 
right which it has created ; prefcribing the 
forms requifite to render a bequeft valid ; 
reftraining. the teftatcr, in certain cafes, 
from leaving adl his p»^erty to ftrangers ; 
aad perhaps requiring thofe who inherit to 

undertake^ 
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und?rta|:e, in return for the property which 
^t has fecured to them, to difcharge certain 
pecuniary obligations of the late poffeffor. 
It is thus that a mortgage, or other fimilaF 
contraA, becomes efficient, nptwithftandin^ 
that the rights of the late owner over thf? 
land were all extipguiftie4 by his death* 

Laftly; obfervations, refembling thofc 
by which the operation of the law, and the 
jufticje of its proceedings with refpedi to 
the feveral fubje£ts already confidered have 
been explained, may be applied to the cafe 
of promifes, and all other engagements. 
The law determines the objeds, the forms, 
and the fpecific obligation of every engage- 
ment, and the penalty which fhall attend 
the breach of it. The law may without 
injuftice render a man liable, if it thinks 
fit, to the performance of promifes made by 
another, as a fon to a promife entered into 
by his father ; or may bind a perfon to fulfil 
a promife made in fuch circumftances as, 
for example, in a ftate of intoxication, that 
naturally he would not have been bound to 

perform 
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perform it. Or, on the contrary, it may 
refufe to, lend its aid to enforce engage- 
ments, which are naturally binding. Thus 
it may fliut its courts of juftice againft all 
fuits defigned to obtain the performance of 
an ufurious bargain, o^ an extorted pro- 
mife : and may even infli£k a penalty on 
the party, who has led or compelled the 
other into fuch an engagement. 

The preceding remarks may perhaps 
have difpofed the reader to refledt on the 
greatnefs of the blef&ngs, which may refnlt 
from juft and. wife laws equitably admi- 
niftered. He will in vain feek throughout 
the world a more ftrikiqg example of thofc 
bleflings, than that which is offered to him 
in Great Britain. 
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CHAP. XKL 

OK THE LAW OF NATIONS, 

J[ HE principles of morality having been 
confidercd with a reference to the conduct 
of individuals, it remains to apply them 
to the tranfadions of independent nations. 

The law of nations means the fyftem of 
rales, to vvrhich two or more independent 
nations are reciprocally bound to corifonn 
in their mutuaUntercourfe. iThis fyftem oF 
rules may be diftinguifhed into two parts : 
the firft comprifing thofe rules, which are 
obligatory previoufly to any agreement, 
exprefTed or implied, between nations: 
the fecond confifting of thofe, which are 
eftablifhed either by a diredl or an indireft 
convention, 

L Thofe rules, which a nation is bound 
to obferve in its conduft towards another, 
independently of any agreement, are the 

principles 
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principles of natural morality as confirmed 
and illuftrated by religion ; or, in other 
words, fuppofing the nation to profefs 
Chriftianity, the rules of juftice and bene- 
volence, as deduced by reafon, and efta* 
blifhed . and explained by the Scriptures* 
Thefe rules are binding on a Chriftian 
nation, whether the other nation with 
which it has dealings does nor does not 
profefs Chriftianity ; and whether, if pro-* 
feffing Chriftianity, it does or does not 
reciprocally pradtife them. For neither the 
fpeculative incredulity, nor the pradtical 
difobedience, of one party can releafe the 
other from the obligations impofed by a re« 
ligion, which it believes to be true. 

Nations are individuals to each othen 
The fame principles of moral duty are obli- 
gatory, according to the principles both of 
reafon and of religion, between nation and 
nation, as between man and man. The 
mode of applying them may vary in the 
two cafes, in confequence of a diverfity 
betweea the objeds, to which they are to 

be 
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be applied. But the general principles of 
duty are univerfally the fame. If an indi- 
vidual is bound in point of juftice never to 
nfe force, or, what in civil fociety com- 
monly Hands in the place of force^ the arm 
of the law, againft his neighbour, except in , 
the defence or for the fecurity of the adual 
rights of himfelf or of others under his 
protedion ; that is to fay, for the defence 
of thofe rights when attacked or threatened^ 
for the recovery of them when withheld, 
or fdr the purpofe of obtaining indemnifi- 
cation for injury fuftained : a nation cannot 
confcientioufly refort to arms, except it be 
precifely under parallel circumftances. If 
the individual is bound, before he adopts 
any mode of compulfion, to try all amicable 
methods in his power for the purpofe of 
procuring redrefs ; if he is bound during 
the whole courfe of the conteft adively to 
renew, at every favourable opportunity, pro- 
pofals for a fair accommodation, and cordi- 
ally to receive them, whether his affairs be 
in a promifmg or an unpromifmg train, 
whenever he believes the offer to be made 

with 
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with fincerity ; fo is the nation. If the in- 
dividual is bound to defift from the ufe of 
compulfory means as foon as the objedl, 
which rendered them juftifiable, is accom- 
plifhed ; that is to fay, as foon as he ha$ 
obtained reparation for detriment incurred, 
and reafonable fecurity againft future ag- 
greffion ; fo is the nation. If the individual 
is bound, on the conclufion of the difpute, 
faithfully to abide by every engagement or 
treaty into which he enters j and never to 
feek to ftrain it to an undue interpretation, 
whatever advantage the cftablifhment of 
fuch an interpretation would procure to 
him ; fo is the nation. Again, with refped 
to the duties which fall under the head of 
benevolence, the cafe of the individual and 
that of the nation are the fame- If the 
former is bound to be ready even to wave a 
part of his own juft claims rather than dif- 
trefs others ; to promote their honeft under- 
takings, and gratify their reafonable wifhes.; 
to feel fatisfadiion in their welfare; to 
•ompaflionate and, according to his ability, 

to 
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to alleviate their calamities; fa is the 
nation (^). 

Nations are fo frequently alienated each 
from the other by jarring interefts, rival 
pretenfion?, and mutual caufes of com- 
plaint ; that men are with difficulty brought 
to acknowledge the individual duties of* 
morality to be ftriftly binding in their piih* 
lie intercourfe with foreign communities^ 
They confefs th^t there are certain points, 
concerning which they are much more dif-* 
pofed to deal in general terms than to de-. 
fcend to particulars, proper to be recipro-^ 
cally obferved by nations. But when urged 
to a practical application of their own 
rules, they appear to think that almoft any 
of the real faults which the other party has 
committed, or of the faults which it may 
be fuppofed to have committed, or to be 
likely to commit, gives to themfelvea a fair 

(g) Pecuniary bounty is, on fit occafions, not lefs a 
national than a private duty. A laudable example of this 
kind was fet by Great Britain on the occaGon of tha 
earthquake at Lifbon. 

and 
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and full exemption from the common obli« 
gations of morality towards the nation in 
queftion : and that if they fhould dill thinV: 
proper to condudi themfelves towards it ia 
fome meafure on equal terms, they may 
take credit to themfelves for fingular for* 
bearance and generofity. Swayed by the 
immoderate timidity of caution, by a prpud 
thirft for fuperiority, or by the felfifhneft 
of commercial avarice; fentiments and dii^ 
pofitions which they fhelter under the name 
of Patriotifm ; they ufually feem to regard 
themfelves as warranted to depfefs other 
nations as low in the fcale of ftreagth and 
mercantile advantages as decency and op^ 
portunity will permit. 

Many^ who admit that the rules of ju£^ 
tice are of univerfal and, indifpenfaUe obli- 
gation, are yet of opinion that the fcriptural 
injunctions to forbearance and kindnefs do 
not reach to the cafe of a nation in its 
tranfaftions with another nation. Why do 
they not reach to that cafe i Are we not 
c c all 
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Jill of one blood {h) ?" " Have we not all 
one Father? Hath not one God created 
us (/') ?" Are we not all brethren, com- 
mon parts of the great family of the Father 
of the univerfe ? When the Scriptures faj^, 
** Thou fhalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
" felf ;" to whom do they addrcfe the 
command ? To you, and to every man ; 
to every individual, therefore, of the na- 
tion to which you belong. And who is 
your neighbour ? Turn to the parable of the 
good Samaritan and re^d the anfwer. Evegr 
tnan to whom you can do good, every man 
with whom you have any the flighteft inter- 
courfe, is your neighbour. He whom your 
countrymen regard with the ftrongeft na- 
tional averfion, political and religious, he, 
whofe name they ufe as the moft contume- 
lious byword and proverb of reproach, is 
your neighbour. The Dutchman, the Spa- 
niard, the Frenchman, is your neighbour. 
The Hindoo, the Turk, the Algerine, the 

(h) A£ls, c xVii. V, 26. (1) Malachi, c. ii. v. 10. 

Hottentot, 
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Hottentot, the Ne^b, is your neighbour 
Take every individual of an^ of thefe 
nations feparately, and the Scriptures fay 
to you concerning him, ** Thou (halt love 
him as thyftlf/' They fay the fame to 
every one of your countrymen concerning 
him and evei^f^ one of his countrymen* 
What i« this but to fay, that the Chriftian 
principles of love and forbearance and 
Itindneis^ ftri^ly as they are to be obferved 
between man and man, are tq be obferved 
with precifely the fame ilridnefs between 
nation and nation ? 

Diametrically tepUgnant to thefe priii^ 
ciples are all national antipathies; all 
jealous attempts to check the profperity of 
other countries ; all endeavours to impede 
their civilifation and to keep from them 
the light of knowledge and pure religion, 
left eventually they (hould become left 
willing* to remain under your control; all 
inducements held forth to encourage them 
to fupply you with flaves, or to engage in* 
any other courfe of villainy .ibr your real 
c c a or 
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or fuppofcd advaatage; aad all pai&ve ftt« 
pinenefs oa your part, by which th<? igno- 
rance, the wickednels, or any other evil 
under which they labour, x$ opc^fioned 9r 
prolonged.. How d^ep is ll^ guilt of go* 
vernors 4n4 jiegij^ture;, tjurough thie me^yn 
vm (^ whom a nation a^s in jte colledive 
capacity; who are the inftruments of fuch 
crimes, either by a^vely promoting them^ 
or by failing to exert themfelves to the very 
utmofl of their power inftantly to fuppreft 
them ! How deqp is the guilt of the fub^ 
]cQlj who excites the legiflature of his 
country to the commiflion of them, or 
difcourages and impedes its endeavours for 
their abolition! 

'^ In reducing to pradlice towards a nation 
the Chriftian principles of forbearance and 
kindnefs, it will not always be feafible^ nor 
always fafe, to proceed to the fame extent 
as in ading towards an individual. The 
caution requifite in affairs of fuch magni** 
tude as national concerns ; the great un- 
certainty of the future condud of the 

other 
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bther nation ; and patriotifm, which in Iti 
genuine meaning, implying the love of our 
country reftridled within the limits of 
jufticc, is in fpite of all difpute a ChriftiaA 
virtue, indicate the difference. But to 
maintain, as at leaft one writer of eminence 
has maintained, that the principles them- 
felves are not in ftridtnefs of duty to be pur- 
fued in the cafe of public concerns and the 
condu£t of one nation to another, Equally as 
in the cafe of an individual, fo far as national 
ability and national fecurity will permit, is 
not more reafonable than it would be to af- 
firm, that fcriptural morality is binding in 
fummer, but not in autumn ; in the latitude 
of Sweden, but not in that of BrafiU 

IL Independent nations in civilifed partft 
©f the world are likewife bound to the 
mutual obfervance of various rules, which 
derive their force frbm diredt or indircd 
convention. Thefe rules in confequence 
form a part of the law of nations. They 
are diftind from the engagements which 
particular fliates contrafl: with each other 
c c 3 by 
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by treaties of alliance, or of commerced 
as they are underftood to be generally 
binding upon nations, between whom no 
fpecific treaty exifts ; and many ojf them 
are recognifed. as continuing obligatory 
during war, when the efficacy of treaties is 
annulled or fufpended. Such rules the 
nations of Europe have mutually eflablifh- 
e4 for their reciprocal advantage, partly by 
exprefs agreement, partly by a tacit ad^ 
miffion of the bidding authority of ancient 
cuftoms. In this refpeft the European 
powers may be compared to the individual 
members of a fmgle ftate, who have infti- 
tuted in the juft and proper manner, 
namely by confent, a form of government 
and laws, to which they engage to render 
obedience. In one material point, how- 
ever, not to mention others of inferior 
moment, the comparifon fails ; namely, in 
the want of a common fuperior, who may 
enforce obedience tp the laws. Among 
independent nations no fuch fuperipr can 
exift. In coiifequence, the laws of nations 
are not found to be obferyed, even when 

they 
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they are precife and definite, tv^ith the fame 
fidelity as the private laws of a ftate, where 
punifhment is at hand to chaftife the^tranf- 
greifon In common cafes they receive 
from moft nations a decent attention, in 
fome meafure from motives of confcience, 
in a greater degree through confiderations 
of honour^ and through an apprehenfion 
that a grofs difregard of them would pro- 
voke retaliation on the part of other flates. 
Yet as feveral of the articles are not 
couched in terms which exclude ambiguity 
of interpretati9n ; and as it is not always 
convenient or practicable for feveral nations 
to unite in forcible meafures for punifhing 
another deemed guilty of an infraction of 
the code; each njatip^ is too apt, v\rhen 
tempted by the prpfpeCt pf advantage, to 
look to its own power, rather than to the 
equity of the cafe j to ftrain the feveral 
rules to fuch a meaning as it finds moft 
defirable ; and to infift on its explanation 
with fuch a countenance as may overawe 
all contradiction. The. guilt pf fuch cout 
C c 4 duCt 
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d\i€t in the government of a natidn^ and ift 
the nation itfelf which permits its governors 
to hold fuch condud):, is the fame with that 
of an individual fubjefl; of the ftate, wh6 
fhould make it his bufinefs to plunder and 
defraud his neighbours^ whenever he fhould 
have a profpedl of impunity and fuccefs. 

Of the points to which that branch of 
the law of nations now under difcuffion 
relates, the following >are inflances: the 
rights and immunities of ambafladors ; 
various privileges of neutrality ; the facred* 
nefs of paflports, fafe-conduds, flags of 
truce, and cartel-fliipsj and fundry parti- 
culars in the laws of war refpedting capitu- 
lations, the treatment of prifoners and of 
fpies, and the prohibition of poifoned and 
other unwarrantable weapons. To multiply 
examples is unneceflary. But it is proper 
to ftate two general remarks. Firft, that 
thefe conventional laws of nations ceafe to 
be binding, if they involve what is in 
itfelf radically unjuft or immoral. Se- 
condly, 
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condly, that they give the contrading 
parties no right whatever over a nation, 
which has not acceded to the compadt. 

The latter of thefe obfervations may be 
applied to the condudt of £uropean powers 
in taking poffeflion of recently difcovered 
countries. The circumftance of difcovery, 
accompanied by the eredion of a flandard 
on the (hore and other cuftomary forma- 
lities, gives to the country, whofe naviga- 
tors have made the difcovery and fulfilled 
the formalities, a right to exclude other Eu- 
ropean powers from the region in queftion ; 
becaufe fuch is the compad among the 
powers of Europe. But it gives not to 
the navigators or to their country any 
right whatever againft the natives of the 
newly-difcovered land j nor any authority 
to fettle therein, in oppofition to the will 
of the natives, unlefs there be room 
amply fufficient fop both parties. What 
would be our fenfations, if a band of 
ftrangers were to difembark from a fleet 

of 
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of canoes on the coafl: of Britain ; an4 
were to fignify to the fpedlators of their 
fingular drcffes and unknown ceremonies^ 
that they were taking poffeffion of the 
country in the name of the King of Owhy- 
bee, or for the Sachem of California ? 
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TO 

WILLIAM \VILBERFORCE, E&Q^ 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

YOU will probably be furprifed that t 
Jhould publi/b any things however tfuonji^. 
derahle^ on the fuhjeSl of the Slave Trade^ 
without having previoujly made you ac^ 
quainted with my intention ; and you will, 
think it particularly unaccountaf^le tkflt you 
were not informed of my prefent plan^ at 
many days have not elapfedfnce we parted. 
I own that the thought of offering a fev9 
remarks tq the puilif pecurreaf to me while 
I was unddf your roof. But I was folicitous 
ta be able to fay ^ that tbefe pages have been 
written altogether without your knowledge; 
and that without your knowledge 'Jtbjfy isifje 
now infcribed to you. Had you been ap» 
prifed of their exiftence antecedently to a 
printed copy being put into your bands ^ it is 
pojjible that fome one might have imagined 

that 
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that their appearance was direSly or tndireSl^ 
fy owing to your/elf} and J might ^ot have 
been credited^ even though I had affirmed^ with 
as much Jincerity as I now do^ that you are 
not in the Jlightejl degree refponfible for a 
Jingle fentiment or for a Jingle exprej/ion which 
they contain. Whatever may prove to be 
your opinion of the following ohfervations^you 
will believe that my only reafonfor commit-' 
ting them to the prefs is a dejire to Contribute^ 
as far as a private individucd^ like myfelf can 
contribute y to promote the great obje£t which 
you have in view ; 

And that I am always y 

very aJfcElionately^ yourSj 



THOMAS GISBORNE. 



Yoxall Lodge, 
April 9th,' I79»* 



REMARKS, &c- 



AVhen a fubjefl: of great importance is 
under general difcuffion, it feems the duty 
of every man not to flirink from offering 
his obfervations upon it to the world, if he 
conceives that he may chance, in fome 
degree, to counteradk a prevailing error by 
which the judgement of the public is in 
danger of being mifled. On this ground 
I venture to fend abroad the following 
refledkions, fuggefted by the late decifion 
of the Houfe of Commons refpedking'the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade. Having 
been defirous that, if they were to appear 
at all, they fhould appear without lofs of 
time, I hav^ drawn them up in hafte ; and 
fliall be content if they are founded in 
truth, and ftated with tolerable perfpicuity. 

6 Thp 
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The refolution, in which Mn Wilber- 
force prefled the Houfe to concur with 
him, was in fubftance, " that the Slave 
*^ Trade ought to be abolifhed." He 
avowed, in the moft energetic terms, his 
own convidion that, on every principle, 
not only of humanity, of juftice, and of 
religion, but of found policy likewife, the 
Slave Trade ought to be aboliflied inftantly. 
But he explained that any gentlemen, who, 
thotjgh friendly to the abolition, were not 
difpgfqd to think that it ought immediately 
to take place, would not be precluded, by 
voting for the general refolution propofed, 
from moving, when a bill conformable to 
that refolution fhould be introduced, that 
the Slave Trade fhould be tolerated for a 
limited term, 

A motion was afterwards made by Mr. 
Dundas, that the refolution fhould be 
amended by inferting the word " gradually'* 
before tKe word " abolifhed." And, after 
a feeble attempt, on the part of thofe who 
were hoftile to the original refolution and 

alfo 
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alfo to the amendment, to rejeft both by 
moving to adjourn (a propofition which 
was negatived by a majority of two hun^ 
dred and thirty-four to eighty-feven), the 
infertion of the word " gradually" was 
carried, in fpite of the moft powerful op- 
pofition of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, who 
contended for the immediate abolition with 
the moft convincing arguments, and with 
that eameft and impreffive eloquence which 
fhews itfelf to come from the heart, by a 
majority of one hundred and ninety-three 
to one hundred and twenty-five^ 

This conteft having been determined, it 
remained to decide between thofe who 
were friends to abolition^ immediate ot 
gradual, and thofe who were enemies to 
both, by taking the fenfe of the Houfe on 
the amended fefolution ; and a majority of 
two hundred and thirty to eighty-five re-» 
folved, that " the Slave Trade ought to bef 
^* gradually abolifhed.'' 

DO It 
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It appears then, that of the three parties 
into which the Houfe of Commons was 
divided on the fubje£t of abolifhing the 
Slave Trade, that which fupported imme- 
diate abolition was the moft numerous; 
that which patronifed gradual abolition the 
next in point of ftrength ; and confe- 
quently that which refifted abolition in 
every fhape the weakeft. A comparifon 
of the refpe£tive numbers in the feveral 
divifions already ftated leads to the conclu- 
fion, that the firft party exceeded one 
hundred and twenty ; the fecond confided 
of fomewhat more than one hundred ; and 
the third of about eighty-feven. It is to be 
obferved, that in the fecond of thofe divi- 
fions, the fuccefsful fide, amounting to one 
hundred and ninety-three, contained the 
united forces of the gradual abolitionifts 
and the anti-abolitionifts. For the latter, 
though averfe to the abolition in any form, 
yet being reduced on that occafion to the 
alternative of dividing either with the 
immediate or with the gradual abolition- 
ifts. 
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ifts, naturally gave the preference to the 
latter. 

Having thus given a fummary account 
of the various motions fubmitted to the 
Houfe, and of the fcveral parties engaged 
in the ftruggle j I fhall, in the next place, 
briefly enumerate the principal fads re- 
fpeding the nature and confequences of 
the Slave Trade, which were openly main- 
tained by the friends of the abolition, and 
admitted by nearly three fourths of the 
members prefent: and I fhall afterwards 
proceed to the chief obje£t of thefe pages, 
an examination of the leading arguments 
on which thofe, who preferred gradual to 
immediate abolition, refted the propriety 
of their opinion. Collateral remarks will 
probably fuggeft themfelves during the in- 
veftigation of the fubje<3:. 

I. The grounds, on which Mr. Wilber- 

FORCE and his fupporters in parliament 

have uniformly pronounced the abolition 

of the Slave Trade to be an aft of indif- 

D D 2 peniable 
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penlable duty^ were allowed to be com- 
pletely eftabliflied. It was admitted that 
this deteftable traffic is indebted for its ex- 
iftence to wars, in many inftances excited 
by Europeans, in many, commenced by 
the natives, for the purpofe of procuring 
flaves ; to the depredations perpetrated by 
the kings of the country on their own fub- 
jeds, fometimes by feizing unfufpeding 
individuals, fometimes by breaking up and 
firing villages in the night, and catching 
the inhabitants as they fly naked from the 
flames: to the kidnapping of negroes of 
every tribe, and of all ranks and occupa- 
tions, moft commonly by the black traders, 
occafionally by Britilh captains and feamen : 
to the perverfion of penal juftice by the in- 
fiidlion of flavery as the punifhment of 
almoft every real crime, however trifling ; 
more frequently as the punifhment of pre- 
tended crimes, imputed for the very pur- 
pofe of enflaving the party accufed, per- 
haps even his whole family with him. The 
miferable ^condition into which Africa is 
funk, by the prevalence of fuch a fyftem 

of 
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, of atrocious enormities, was equally un- 
contradided. The almoft total annihila- 
tion of private fecurity, of mutual confi- 
dence, of domeftic comfort ; the tempta- 
tions held out to the darkeftpaffions of the 
human heart, to malevolence and guile, to 
cruelty, rancour, and revenge ; thefe, and 
all the other dreadful efFeds which the 
Slave Trade has been charged with pro- 
ducing in that devoted land, were allowed 
not merely to have been delineated with 
the fober colouring of truth, but to have 
been afcribed to their proper fource. Even 
the gentleman who moved the adjourn- 
ment, in order to put an end to all motions 
for abolition, owned that in his fentiments 
as to the ftate of Africa he differed little 
from Mr. WiLBERFORCE. Nor was any 
one found hardy enough to contend, that 
it will be poflible, while this commerce 
fhall continue, to apply or to devife a re- 
medy for thefe evils ; to raife the Africans 
in the fcale of civilifation ; or, by ereding 
on their fhores the ftandard of the Gofpel, 
to make fome compenfation for the innti- 
DD 2 merable 
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merable crimes, which, at our inftigation, 
they have committed. 

It was likewife recognifed by the fame 
majority of the Houfe, that the Slave 
Trade, baneful as its confequences arc to 
the continent on which it is carried on, is 
attended with efFedls fo pernicious to this 
country, as even, in fome refpeSs, to bear 
a comparifon with the former. The an- 
nual death of more than one-fifth of the 
feamen employed in the flave (hips, and 
the fubfequent diminution, through difeafes 
con traded and injurious treatment fuftained. 
in the Slave Trade, of the remainder of 
the crews during their voyage to the Weft 
Indies, and after their arrival there ; a di- 
minution fo great, that, on an average, not 
more than one half of the original number of 
failors is found to return home : thefe were 
fa£ts confefled to be proved by evidence in 
itfelf incontrovertible, and furnifhed by the 
very enemies of the abolition j and confefled 
to be in the higheft degree alarming to a 
people trufting in its marine, under Provi- 
dence, 
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dencc, not for commercial pre-eminence 
alone, not merely for diftinguifhed rank in 
the catalogue of nations, but for liberty 
and independence. Nor did it efcape the 
vigilant eye of the Legiflature, attentive to 
the real interefts of that mercantile policy 
fo worthy of being purfued by a maritime 
power in every channel through which 
Humanity and Juftice lead the way, that 
by the Slave Trade Great Britain is effec- 
tually precluded from eftablifhing an ex- 
tenfive intercourfe with the various king- 
doms of Africa, for the purpofe of obtain- 
ing the many valuable produ£l:ions with 
which thofe regions abound: an inter- 
courfe capable of being carried on without 
lexpofing our feamen to uncommon hard- 
fhips and mortality, or counterafting the 
natural tendency of commerce to augment 
our marine ; an intercourfe offering to our 
manufadlurers and artifans numberlefs raw 
materials of the higheft value, and opening 
a new and continually increafmg market 
for the exports of this country; and, above 
all, *an intercourfe in which induftry may 
D D 4 count 
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count her gains without blufhing at the 
manner in which fhe has accumulated 
them, and Ihuddering to behold them con- 
taminated with blood. 

Further ; the Houfe of Commons was 
conftrained to yield its reludant aflent to a 
truth far more grating to the feelings of a 
Britifli Parliament, far more humiliating 
to the charafter of the Britifli Nation, than 
the obftruftion of commercial enterprife, 
. and all the confequent impediments to the 
fale of our manufadures, to the enlarge- 
ment of our revenue, and to the increafe 
of our naval ftrength. It was conftrained 
to admit, with fliame and indignation, that 
the cuftomary effect of the Slave Trade is 
to produce in the hearts of Britifli captains 
the extinction not of Britifli generofity, not 
of common benevolence, but the extinction 
of almoft every feeling which diftinguiflies 
the man from the wild beaft. By examples, 
too many to be enumerated, and too fliock- 
ing to be repeated, the Houfe was con- 
ftrained to admit that, no favage of 

America 
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America ever difplayed more implacable 
malevolence, more refined and ingenious 
cruelty, in tormenting his prifoner, than 
Britifli captains have exhibited in the ufage 
of the vrretched flaves whom they have 
purchafed : and that no tyrant of Perfia or 
of Morocco ever treated his fubjedls vrith 
more unrelenting barbarity, more bitter 
unkindnefs, than Britfh flave-captains have 
exercifed towards their feamen. I do not 
mean that every commander of a flave- 
fhip was proved to have fhewn himfelf a 
monfter of inhumanity. Some individuals 
in that fituation, notwithftanding the de- 
praving nature of their employment, and 
the contagion of furrounding examples, 
have manifefted much attention to their 
failors, and much compaflion to their flaves. 
But unfeeling ferocity is, generally fpeak- 
ing, the charafteriftic of thofe, who are 
concerned in the Slave Trade. Exclufive 
of thofe horrid inftances of cruelty to 
which I have alluded, it is an eftabliflied 
fad, that the ufual condud: of the perfons 
who are adively engaged in this traffic, is, 

6 in 
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in a fingttlar degree^ brutal «tid atrocioui. 
Neither the inferior officers nor the com- 
mon ^feamen can be exempted from thia 
reproach. But the petrifying influence 
which familiarity with fcenes of blood/ 
and rapine exerts upon the heart, is 
particularly yifible in thofe who have 
the principal ihare in direding them; 
and who, pofleffing uncontrolled autho- 
rity in their refpeftive fhips, add fuel to 
every {avage paffion by unlimited indul^ 
gence. 

The fame majt>rity of the Houfe was 
ftrongly imprefled with the convidion, that 
the exiftence of the Slave Trade is the ra- 
dical caufe of infurrediions in our colonies. 
That the continued importation of Africans 
is the fource from which revolts of the plant- 
ation-negroes originate, is a fait which has 
Igng been maintained with unanfwerable ar- 
guments by the advocates for abolition. And 
this conclufion was maintained before the 
Houfe of Commons in the late debate, not 
merely by the friends of immediate aboli- 
tion. 
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tion, but by Mr. Dundas himfelf. No 
language could be more decided, than that 
which was held by him on this fubjeft. 
In addition to the irrefragable train of ge- 
neral reafoning, by which other members 
had already evinced the dangers to be 
dreaded, as long as the (laves in our iflands 
are expofed to be kindled into revolt by the 
arrival of their countrymen recently cn- 
flaved, and burning with indignation and 
revenge; he referred, as othe rfpeakers 
had done before him, to the memorable , 
declarations of Mr. Long, in his Hiftory 
of Jamaica. On this topic, the authority 
of that hiftorian is altogether unqueftion- 
able ; not only becaufe he had the fuUeft 
opportunities of acquiring local informa- 
tion refpedting the caufes of infurredlions 
among the negroes ; not only becaufe he 
profeffedly applied himfelf to gain all pot 
fible intelligence on the fubjed j but be- 
caufe his avowed enmity to the fuppreffion 
of the Slave Trade exempts him from 
the fufpicion of being led by prejudice, or 
by any other motive than thg ftrong im- 
pulse 
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pulfe of duty, and the irrefiftible force of 
truth, to deliver a teftimony, which, were 
every other Vgument fet afide, would itfelf 
be fufficient to convince all impartial men, 
that this traffic ought inftantly to be abo- 
liflied. Among many other obfervations, 
which clearly demonftrate that it is in vain 
to expedl that the iflands can enjoy perma- 
nent fecurity while the Slave Trade is al- 
lowed to fubfift, Mr. Long exprefsly afferts, 
as the refult of his own experience, as the 
general conclufion to which he was led by 
accurate and repeated inquiries inftituted 
for the •purpofe of afcertaining the origin 
of colonial infurre£lions, that thofe infur- 
redions take their rife from the imported 
Africans, not from the Creole negroes. He 
further makes it. evident, in another paf- 
fage, that the rigorous treatment and the 
legal feverities which the planters deem 
neceffary to be univcrfally exercifed to- 
wards their flaves, for the purpofe of 
coercing thofe who, having been lately 
brought from the Coaft of Guinea, fhew 
themfelves full of turbulence in their dif- 

pofitions, 
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pofitions, and unwilling to labour for 
mafters whom they confider as their op- 
preflbrs, are fuch as to preclude the great 
mafs of plantation-negroes from obtaining 
that pittance of eafe and comfort, which, 
it is allowed, they might otherwife be 
fafely permitted to poflefs. On thefe plain 
grounds, furnifhed by the writer whom 
the enemies of the abolition have been ao- 
cuftomed to bring forward as the higheft 
authority in all points affedling the interefts 
of the Weft Indies, and whofe reafoning, 
even when fatal to their own fide of the 
queftion, they find it impoflible to difpute, 
it was incontrovertibly proved to the 
Houfe, that the only fafeguard againft the 
moft horrible calamity, which the colonies 
have to dread, is to be fought in the abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade : and that no 
illand is fecure from ruin, no colonial pro- 
perty fafe for a moment, while the entire 
accomplifhment of that meafure is delayed. 
For what but the total abolition can put a 
ftop to the introdudion of thofe Africans, 
who, fmarting under recent injuries, are 

continually 
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continually meditating fchemes of revenge 5 
or render it practicable for the planters fo 
to meliorate the condition of their negroes, 
as to infpirc them with fentiments of con- 
tent and fatisfadion, and convince them 
that they have an intereft in the tranquil- 
lity of the iflands in which they dwell ? I 
have fufFered myfelf to dilate on this branch 
of my fubje6t fomewhat more than I in- 
tended : and I have dilated upon it with- 
out reludtance. For I feel no common 
pleafure in the confcioufnefs that all thofe 
calumnies, which the enemies of the abo- 
lition had heaped upon its friends, all thofc 
imputations which had been urged by the 
former againft the latter, branding them as 
having caufed already, or as being likely 
to caufe hereafter, confufion, difturbances, 
and revolts, in the Weft Indies, were pub- 
licly and efFedually done away : and not 
Only that thefe calumnies and imputations 
were done away, but that they recoiled 
on thofe with whom they had originated : 
and that the very meafure which has been 
reprefented, with fuch dilhonourable in- 

duftry, 
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duftry, as portending fpeedy and complete 
deftnidion to our colonies, is evinced to 
be that meafure which alone can enfure 
them from being, fooner or later, con- 
vulfed by infurreiStions, laid wafte by con- 
flagrations, and deluged with blood. 

It appears then, from the preceding 
ftatement, that the Slave Trade was gene- 
rally admitted by that patt of the Houfe of 
Commons which fupported the abolition, 
to derive its fupplies from treachery and 
rapine ; to have plunged and to detain the 
continent of Africa in mifery, barbarifm, 
and idolatry ; to be the grave of our fea- 
men; to obftruft a very beneficial and 
honourable extenfion of our commerce ; to 
harden the hearts and brutalife the difpo- 
fitions, in a degree fcarcely to be defcribed, 
of by far the greater proportion of Eng- 
lifhmen employed in it ; and to be the ra- 
dical caufe of Weft Indian infurredlions, 
and the grand obftacle to the improve- 
ment of the condition of the negroes now 
^Q our iilands* On all thefe grounds, not 
*s to 
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to notice other incidental arguments winch 
pointed to the fame condufion, the Slave 
Trade was thus recognifed b7 nearly three* 
fourths of the Houfe. to be inhuman^ un« 
juft, and impolitic. 

Were a flranger to hear a iimple recital 
of thefe conceifions, he would without 
hefitation pronounce that the Houfe, whe- 
ther it were adMated by motives of con<* 
fcience or of intereft, unqueilionably pafled 
- a vote before it rofe, abolLQiing the Slave 
Trade from that moment. ' 

Every man who feels for the honour of 
the Houfe, for the interefts of this coun- 
try, for the welfare of Africa, and for the 
caufe of humanity, ofjuftice, of morality, 
and of religion, cannot but deplore from 
his heart that fuch a determination was 
not adopted. 

There proved, however, to be a confi* 
derable number of the members, and in 
that number were found two perfons not 

lefs 
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leFs diftinguiflied for their abilities thari. 
refpedable from their ftltions, who, with- 
out hefitating to admit the inherent crimi-- 
nality and the impolicy <Jf thie Slave Trade, 
were yet of opinion that it bught to be 
aboliflied, hot imtnediately, but in fomc 
gradual manner: and being joined, for 
reafons which I have already ftated, by 
thofe who were hoftile to abolition in every 
fhape, unfortunately obtained the fandliofl 
of the Houfe to a refolution conformable 
to their fentiments. 

II. It remains for the tb fpecify afad to 
examine the principal arguments urged 
by thofe, who fpoke on that fide of the 
queftion* 

Thofe arguments may he reduced td 
two ; one purporting td manifeft the im- 
pradicability, the other to evince the in^ 
juftice, of immediate abolitioui 

In the firft plade it was affirmed, that 

the adoption of meafures profcffedly aim- 

E E ing 
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ing at nothing further than gradual aboli- 
tion, was not only the moft prudent, but 
the only efFedtual method of attaining the 
obje£t fo generally defired, the final ,fup- 
preffion of the Trade. For the cordial 
affiftance and co-operation, it was faid, of 
the colonial legiflatures, is indifpenfably 
requifite to enfure the fuccefs of any Britifh 
a£ls of Parliament refpedking the abolition: 
and the concurrence of the iflands can in 
no degree whatever be expedked, much 
Icfs their aftive and hearty exertions, if 
their prejudices are fhocked in the outfet 
by our peremptorily refolving on a total 
and immediate abolition. 

In the next place it was alleged that, 
however ftrongly juftice might demand 
the extindion of this traffic, (and that juf- 
tice did require it, they who adduced this 
argument unequivocally admitted,) yet 
oppofite confiderations of juftice demand- 
ed, that for fome definite time it (hould be 
fufFered to continue. For the planters, it 
was reprefented, had embarked their for- 
tunes 
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tunes in the cultivation of the iflands, 
under the approbation and encouragement 
of the legiflature of the mother-country j 
and with a full expedation that they 
ihould enjoy, without interruption, the 
right which they have ever pofleffed, a 
right tffential in their opinion to the im* 
proyement and prefervation of their pro-^ 
perty, that of recruiting and augmenting 
their gangs ,by the purchafe of negroes 
from the coaft of Africa. And fix>m thefc 
premifes it was inferred, that the imme- 
diate abolition of the Slave Trade would 
be an ad of diredt injuftice. 

On the firft of thefe arguments I ihall 
probably not find it neceflary to offer 
many remarks. The affertion on which 
it entirely refts, that it will not be in the 
power of the Britifb Parliament to enfurc 
the execution of an 'a<a, Ihould it pafs an 
a£l, for the Immediate Abolition . of the 
Slave Trade without the approbation and 
effective aid of the colonial afTemblies, was 
(carcely attempted to be in any refpe(fl 
EE 2 fubflan* 
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fubllantiated by thofe who made it; and 
was controverted and completely over- 
thrown by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. The only way in which any effort 
had been made in the courfe of the debate^ 
by the friends of gradual abolition, to 
eftablifli the ^ruth of the afTertion which 
we are confidcring, was by an indiredk in- 
timation, that it would be impradticable 
for the Parliament to prevent the planters 
from introducing flaves in a clandeftinc 
manner into our iflands from foreign vef- 
"fels, and'foreign ports in the Weft Indies ; 
and that the colonifts would undoubtedly 
refort to thofe methods of obtaining African 
negroes, were they to be irritated by a fud- 
den Abolition of the Slave Trade. 

I fhall not, on this occafion, enter into 
the difcuflion, whether the planters in ge- 
neral, if the Slave Trade were immediately 
fupprefled, would find themfelves in want 
of recmits for their gangs. That in the 
common courfe of things they would not 
feel any fuch want, iiftlefs, contrary to the 

moft 
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mod evident principles of intereft, they 
ftiould bring it upon themfelves by fome 
extravagant and unaccountable mifconduA 
of their ovrn, is . a point, which, in . my 
judgement, has been thoroughly proved. 
Norfhall I inquire into the probability :©f 
their endeavouring to fupply their idefi* 
ciencies, and even to enlarge their original 
numbers, by fmuggling. .1 fhall admit, 
for the fake of argument, that they would 
wifli to do both. But with regard tp the 
.pradicability of thus introducing African 
negroes in the face of a Britifli ait of Par- 
liament, and in oppofition to the will of 
this country, I confefs that the reafoning 
of Mr. Pit T,^ corroborated as it was by a 
, reference ta fuch regulations as Orciit Bri- 
, tain has an undpubted right .to eftabliflr in 
jthe Weft Indies^ h»^ imprefled my mind 
with a decide4iConvi£lioa;.that fuch at- 
tempts jDU the part of the colouifts would 
be altogether ipeffeftual. I do not mean 
to affirm, nor d.id Mr. PiXT^cpntend^ tbft 
/it^ luighjt not.be pofli^Je.now and th^n:fo 
evade: the moft rigid, law, .,bo,vvgver vigi- 
^^3 lantly 



lantly executed ; in^hy'T&dlth to gratify, 
in a few detacied mffances^'tliat hankering 
after ricgroeis miquitoufiy ftdeh and crueHy 
forced from: their natire land, which long 
•and unhridled indulgence lias naturally 
pirbduced. - 'Btft if Grtsfat ' Britain flicws 
herfelf refolved, on the brie hand, to put an 
entire ftop to-the ^tJfication of that inhu- 
man appetit^; arid^ • on the other, feels con- 
fcious that {he is pofleffed, according to the 
terms of the connexion ftibfifting between 
herfeliF and the Weft Indies, of a right to 
prefcribe whatever laws (he thinks fit to 
their commerce, and to enforce, by the 
appointment of proper officers in their 
ports, complete obedience to her will ; how 
is it poffible that her will can be refifted ? 
If Great Britain finds herfelf able, and no 
one will deny that flie has found herfelf 
able, effectually to prevent the introduftion 
of foreign manufadures into the colonies ; 
can it; be impoflible, can it be difficult, for 
her to prevent the introduction of Haves ? 
If fhe can fuccefsfully prohibit with a 
Mj[ord the inttodudlion of a bale of cloth, 

of 
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of a cheft of tea, of a bag of nails; can 
(he fail of fuccefs when Ihe prohibits the 
importation of a negro? If ihe proved 
hcrfelf able completely, and without an 
eflfort, to annihilate the introduftion of 
American lumber into the iflaiide, reludant 
as the planters were to relinquifh that mode 
of obtaining what they confidered as it 
were a neceflary of life; are there not 
additional reafons, which render it far more 
eafy for her to annihilate at once the m- 
troduilion of flaves from Africa, however 
adverfe the colonifts may be to stn stGt of 
parliament for that purpofe ? For a negro, 
I believe I may now venture to affirm it 
on the confeffidn of flave-captains and 
iflave-dealiers, is a human creature. He 
has fome powers of underftanding : he has 
:drgans of artictflation : he has a language 
not altogether unintelligible to European 
ears, which have been accuftomed to it. 
He is not, like a piece of lumber, unable 
to give any account how he came into the 
ifland. He is not, like a piece of lilmber^ 
cut to pieces, fand worked up into fome 
•' i ' ^^^ E E 4 Other 
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Other fhape. Mangled though he may be, 
he prcferves fpme tracer of the human 
form. His purchafer is defirous that he 
fliould live, ^t le^ft for fomc tim^. He is 
papable of telling hia ftorjr:. and though 
the colour of his ikin.mayvery fitly pre- 
yent any white man from^ faelieving him, 
he is capable of being identified ; he is 
capable of being put^ to the teft, by a 
reference to public regifters^ and other 
documents, by which the flaves pofleffed 
previoufly to the Abolition, together with 
Creole flaves born after' it, riiay be precifely 
afcertained. He is capable of being quef- 
tioned by public officers, who may be 
appointed regularly to infpedt the planta-^ 
tions, and examine the negroes. He is 
capable of being declared free, if he is 
found to have been fraudulently procured : 
and his owner is capable of being puniflied 
for having fraudulently procured him. 

To what 1 have faid on this branch of 
the fubjedl I will only add, that the plan 
by which Mr. Dundas propofed to ac- 

complifh 
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complifh the gradual fuppreffion of the 
Slave Trade, the gretat outlines of which 
he traced in his fpeech, appeared to be 
clogged wj^ extreme diflSculties, which 
were very ably pointed out by Mr. Fox, 
And one of its leading features, the eman- 
cipation of all the children of the negroes 
after they (hall have attained a certain age, 
was furely of fuch a nature as to ihock the 
prejudices, and alarm the felf-interefted 
feelings of the planters, even far more 
than the immediate Abolition of the Slave 
Trade. I have, in truth, no conception 
that any thing, which can fairly be termed 
the abolition of this deteftable traffic, will 
ever be effeded by any plan, the fuccefs of 
which is to depend on the co-operation of 
the colonial legiflatures. For, whatever 
regulations thofe afTemblies might think it 
prudent to fandlion by their ftatutes, for 
the purpofe of weathering the prefent 
ftorm, and giving time for the fpirit of 
humanity and juftice, now at work in 
Great Britain, to evaporate ; with what 
ihadow of reafon can we hope that they 

would 
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V^uld cordiilly fuperintend the executloa 
of'them^ wd zealoijfly eKcrt^themfelved 
for the attaiament of the benefite propofed : 
toipwin^j as they: would fi^oni the firft, that 
tbetew^rd-pf Uieir zeal, the refult of the 
^^ipjjafiiit o£t^c benefi^f,; ,wd|$ avowedly 
to.rte the. Abolition of the [Slave Trade j a 
meafiufe whichy whether imniediate or gm* 
^u^I^ ^ey denou{}^e; as mevitably ruinous 
IP; the,-\yeft Indie§, and refift with fuch 
^^(ptted apd; acrlmcfnious peffeverance ? 
]§livqoiu^figed by having once obtained £rom 
(he Britifh Legiflature a licence for this 
bloody traffic for. a fpecified term, they 
would filently wait, neither openly coun- 
lerading, nor yet carrying into adlual 
efieft, the internal regulations which they 
had been conftrained to ena<fi, but could 
not be compelled to execute ; and pur- 
pofing, when the term ihould be nearly 
expired, to apply again and again to Par- 
liament for prolongations of lU They 
would be confcious, that at any future time 
they fliould be able to make out at leaft as 
plaufible a cafe as at prefent ; perhaps, by 

availing 
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aYwling themfelvcs of contingencies, one 
fomewhat more plaufible. And the)r 
would truftj that by feizing the moments 
when the fituation of public afFairo majr 
render the political afliftance of-the plant^i 
ers of more than common value to the 
minifter ^of the day, ^ the/ telght obtain 
repeated extenfions of their period of isi^ 
pine; though it would have beeft in vain 
to hope, that, if once an ad^ had pafled 
for immediate Abolition, its irepeAl-co^ld 
have been extorted. And thus,: br alw^yA 
iiolding out the profped of a fpeedy t^rmU 
nation of the trade, they miglit lull the 
people of England into fiipinenefii, and 
continue to purchafe the wretched Africanii 
forever. 

Let U8 now confider the other argument 
adduced by the friends of gradual Abo-' 

lition. 

This argument, as the reader may recoU 

ka, was in fubftance, that juftice, although 

k is confeffedly violated by the continnanct 

' of 
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of the Slave Trade, would likewife be. via* 
lated by the immediate fuppreffion of it; 
fince the faith which Parliament, it was 
iaid, ha3 pledged to the <^oIoniils, would, 
in.that cafe, be broken, 

^. Mr. PuNpA5,.:ia tte courfe of his 
ip^ech, i certainly alleged what approached 
very ueftrly to this reafoning^; perhaps 
what. entirely amounted to it. But there 
was:. lai^other gentleman, who ftated it, to 
my. ^ars atiJeaft, in plainer and more 
pointed language: iwho, after adopting the 
emphatical expreffion of a member who 
had fpoken before, that " The Slave Trade 
^* is not a trade, but a crime ;" and after 
recognifing, on the one hand, the claims 
of juftice for its abolition, refufed to con- 
t:ur in immediately'fatisfying them, becaufe, 
in his opinion,, there were " . Oppofing 
" claims of juftice on the other." 

. . In thii age of liberal difcuflion we may 

examine with unref«rved freedom an argu- 

,mcnt . delivered in a public aflernbly, with- 

6 out 
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out being fufpcdled of failing in perfonal 
refpedt towards thofe who adduced it» 
Let us then confider what this argument 
implies. 

It implies a diredl and palpable contra- 
diaion. It implies an* impoffibility no lefs 
extravagant (if impoffibilities may admit 
of comparifon) than for the fame identical 
form to be at once round and fquare ; for 
the fame particle of water to be at once iti 
a ftate of thawing and of congelation. It 
is faying that juftice may be unjuft : that 
-an slOl of abfolute duty may be a flagrant 
crime. For what is it -that the argument 
aflSrms? Not that juftice will hereafter, 
and under certain future contingencies, de- 
mand the Abolition of the Slave Trade ; 
but that it does now and under prefent 
circumftances demand it. And what does 
the argument deny ? It denies that it can 
be juft to abolifh the trade until fome years 
fliall have elapfed, and certain changes ftiall 
have taken place in the fituation of the 
planters. 

How 
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Hqw then are we to redify thefd glaring 
iaCdniiflencies, thefe jarring and irrecon- 
cilable coriclulions ? By ; taking up the 
matter a little higher, and attaining clear 
ideas of the true nature of juftice, and of 
its bearings on the queftion befpre us. 
Without encumbering ourfelves with the 
formalities of logical definitions, wc may 
ftate juftice to confift: in refraining from 
invading the rights of others. Juftice 
then, it is faid, demands the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade ; becaufe it prohibits the 
invafion of the rights of the Africans, by 
which invafion alone the Slave Trade fub- 
fifts. This pofition is granted by all the 
friends of Abolition, whether immedi- 
ate or gradual. And juftice, adds the one 
party^ fince it prohibits fuch invafion uni- 
verfally and at all times, requires the im- 
mediate Abolition. Take a larger view of 
the fubjeft, replies the other: does not 
juftice prohibit the invafion of the rights of 
the Weft-Indians ? Unqueftionably. And 
is not the faith of Parliament pledged that 
no great change of fyftem, from which 

their 
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their property may receive an effential in- 
jury, fliall be enforced on them ? , And 
confequently does not juftice, conclude the 
fupporters of gradual Abolition, require 
that property to be fecured from material 
detriment by a limited permiffion of the 
Slave Trade? 

Such is the detailed (late of the queftion. 

Now I conceive, that no gradual abo- 
' litionift, nor even any the moil prejudiced 
planter, whatever language he might hold 
when talking inaccurately of the pledged 
faith of Parliament, would contend, when 
preffed clofely on the fubjedt, that the 
Legiflature has bound itfelf for ever to 
fupport the Slave Trade. for the purpofe of 
fccuring Weft-Indian property. He would 
undoubtedly explain his meaning to be 
this: that the Legiflature ftands engaged, 
either to let the Slave Trade continue, or 
to give a full compenfation for any detri- 
ment incurred by its Abolition. 

For 
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For the prefcnt I will fuppofe, what I by^ 
no means intend permanently to concede, 
that a pledge, thus explained, has been 
given to the planters by the Britifh Parlia- 
ment. 

How then are the claims of jufiice on 
behalf of the planter to be fatisfied ? By 
violating her claims on behalf of the Afri- 
can ? That is impoflible. Juftice cannot 
at once give to the African a right to 
be free, and to- the flave-captain, or his 
emiflary, a right to enflave him. The 
claims of Juftice (it is an important truth, 
and let us remember it) cannot oppofc 
each other. Every claim which fhe fanc- 
tions attaches to fome appropriate objedt. 
The claim which fhe gives to the Weft- 
Indian is not bn the African, who is free ; 
but on the Parliament of Great Britain, 
which, according to our prefcnt fuppofi- 
tion, is bound. The planter has no plea 
to invade the liberty of the one, fully as he 
may be entitled to exa£t payment from the 
other. The African has incurred no debt. 

He 
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He was no party to the contraft. He has 
not put himfelf into the hands of the Bri- 
tiih Legiflacure. He has not engaged to 
ratify its bargains with its colonifts. He 
has not pledgied himfelf to furrender at the 
beck of a Guinea captain ; to abandon his 
country, his friends, and his kindred ; to 
pine in fetters and mifery in the hold of a 
flave-{hip ; to be trucked^ and bartered for 
money ; to expend his ftrength for ftran- 
gers ; to bleed at the will of a mailer ; to 
groan under the whip of a mercilefs driver ; 
to endure the taunts, the ignominy, and 
the oppreffion, which fall to the lot of 
hopelefs captivity ; and to deliver all his 
pofterity into bondage for ever. Let thofe 
difcharge debts, who contra^ them. Eng- 
land, it may be, had rather pay her credit- 
ors with African blood than with her own 
gold. And this her Senators tell her is 
juftice. 

But I muft now recall that conceflion 
which, for the purpofe of giving every ad- 
vantage to the argument which I have been 
f F com- 
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combating, I have hitherto made. I deny 
altogether that the Weft-Indian planters 
(with the exception of fome proprietors o£ 
lands in the Ceded Ifland?, whofe cafe refts 
on grounds peculiar to itfelf, and not un- 
deferving of further inquiry) will have any 
juft claim to compenfation from this coua- 
try, if the Slave Trade fhall be inftandy 
abolifhed. For feyeral reafons, two only of 
which it is neceflary to mention, I deny that 
they will have any fuch. claim* In thp firft 
place, I think it apparent, from the evin 
dence laid before the Houfe of Commons, 
that the number of births among the ne- 
groes is now greater than that of the deaths; 
and that the immediate Abolition would 
contribute, in various ways therein fpeci- 
iied, to the general benefit of the pro- 
prietors of the iflands. And, in the next 
place, it was cpmpletely eftabliihed in the 
late debate by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, after he had defcribed the import- 
ant advantages which would accrue to the 
Weft-Indies from the immediate Abolition, 
that no pledge whatever has at any time 

been 
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been given by the Britifli Parliament, 
either that the Slave Trade fhould not 
be fuppreffed, or that the loffes incurred 
in confequence of its fuppreflion, had 
any lofTes been likely to take place, fhould 
be made good by the public. I will 
not injure his arguments, which were not 
only founded on general reafoning, but 
confirmed by a reference to particular 
ftatutes, by attempting a detail of them. I 
truft that they will be laid before the world 
with fufficient correftnefs in fome of the 
promifed Reports of the Debate; and 
fhali content myfelf with adding, that to 
my mind they were perfcdly conclufivc, 

I fhould hope that no perfon who had 
an opportunity of hearing the reafoning of 
Mr, Pitt on the fubjedl of compenfation, 
can flill have a doubt remaining as to the 
groundl^fTnefs of all claims on the public 
(except, perhaps, with regard to the Ceded 
Iflands) which planters may bring forward. 
But. I will not allow myfelf to apprehend, 
that any individual whatever, who fhall 
F ? a ferioufly 
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ferloufly put the matter home to his con- 
fcience, can fail of convincing himfelf that 
the claims of the Weft Indians to com- 
penfation, ha^d they been founded in truth 
and juftice, could not have -vindicated the 
continuance of the Slave Trade for a 
moment, 

I V70uld novr therefore addrefs myfelf to 
all who have hitherto been difpbfed to 
gradual rather than to immediate Aboli- 
tion:. and, were it not that it might be 
conftrued into an appearance of prefump- 
tion/I would particularly requeft the candid 
attention of thofe members of the Houfc 
of Commons, if any fuch fhould honour 
thefe pages with a perufal, who on the late 
difcuflion gave their fuffrages for the former 
meafure in oppofition to the latter. Think- 
ing, as unqueftionably I do, that the con-^ 
tinuance of the Slave Trade for another 
hour can be juftified on no ground of po- 
licy or of reafon ; thinking that its con-^ 
tinuance is a direct violation of the prin- 
ciples of juftice and of the moft facred 

obligations 
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obligations of Chriftianity ; I am ready to 
give to all who voted for a limited pro- 
longation of its exiftence full credit for the 
purity of the motives, by which they were 
adluated. And with refpedl to that gentle- 
man, to whofe expreflions I have had occa-*> 
fionmore particularly to allude, when endea-^ 
vouring to refute the argument, that "oppof- 
** ing claims of juftice" forbad the immedi- 
ate Abolition ; I feel it my duty to declare, 
little as he can be concerned as to the opinion 
entertained of him by a ftranger, that I have 
ever been accuflomed to regard his chara^er 
with refpe£fc and admiration; and that I ftill 
regard it with refpedl and admiration, deeply 
as I lament that the meafure which he fup- 
ported fhould have received, even for a fingle 
inftant, the countenance of fuch talents and 
of fuch virtues. 

Let me then not be underftood as feeking 
to reprefent the parliamentary friends of 
gradual Abolition as having favoured that 
plan on any other grounds than the two 
general arguments, which I have ftated. 
F F 3 I ihould 
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I fhould be moil unwilling to fuppofe that 
they were o£ that defcription of men, who 
caring little, and knowing lefs, refpedHng 
momentous queftions on which they are 
called to decide, are always ready to adopt 
fome half-meafure, fomething intermediate 
between right and wrong, and applaud 
themfelves for being perfdns of moderation. 
I Ihould be mod unwilling to fuppofe that 
they had been led by confufed cxpedlations 
of fome national benefit to be attained by 
the Slave Trade, of fome public or private 
evils to be dreaded from the fubverfion of 
a long eftabliflied fyftem, (delufive as all 
fuch expeftations, vifionary as all fuch 
fears would have been,) to make a com- 
promife between God and mammon (i); and 

after 

(k) I cannot refrain from making a few fliort remarks 
in this place, although they are not required by my prefent 
line of argument, on the blind ignorance, not to (ay the 
bold impiety, of thofe, who have prefumed to aflcrt, that 
the Scriptures fanilion the Slave Trade, That the Scrip- 
tures permit the exiftence, under certain circtimftances^ 
of the ftate of flaveryj and that the Supreme Being 
promulgated laws to the Jews, refpeding the proper mode 
€f treating thofe,'who, for their crimes, by their own con- 

fent. 
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after confeffing what is due to the former^ 
refolve to poftpone the difcharge of thi 
obligation till it fhould fuit the conteiriencc! 
of the latter. I admit them to have pur- 

fent, or for debt, had been brought into it^ I readily a]lo#. 
But if any man will yet dare to affirm that, in plain con- 
tradidlon to the acknowledged attributes of the Deity» 
any fanSion is given in the Old Teftament to thofe who 
reduce men to flavery by force or by fraud, let him bluih 
when he reads the fpllowing lines : " He that ftcaleth a 
*^ man and felleth him, or if he be fotind in his hand, he (hall 
" furely be put to death." Exod. xxi. 16. I hope ere long 
to fee a Britifh A£t of Parliament enad the fame penalty for 
the fame crime ; and not forget what thofe perfons deferve^ 
whof either in Africa or the Weft Indies, (hall buy men who 
have been ftolen. Again, •' If a man be found '(Jealing 
*' any of his brethren of the children of Ifrael, and 
'* maketh merchandife of him, or felleth him, then that 
*' thief (hall die ; and thou (halt put away evil from 
•* among you." Deut. xxiv. 7, This latter paflage onljr 
relates to theftealing or felling of a Jew, by a brother Jew. 
But Chrift* we know, has commanded us to confider and 
treat all mankind as our brethren. 

If any one (hould a(k what particular light the New 
Teftament throws on the Slave Trade, in addition to the 
condufions to be drawn from its general precepts; he may 
confult the ninth and tenth verfes of the iirft chapter of 
the firft Epiftle to Timothy, and obferve the defcription 
of perfons, with whom " man-ftealers** arc chfTed by 
St. PauU 

F F 4 fued 
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fued a courfe which they believed at the 
time to have been the line of duty : and I 
admit that they purfued for one or both of 
the reafons already mentioned, namely, 
that proceeding in the way of gradual 
Abolition would be the mod: pradicable, 
perhaps the only pradicable, method of 
extinguifhing the Slave Trade; and that 
confiderations of juftice due to the Weft 
Indians render it morally wrong to abolifh 
it at once. But if on refledion they dif- 
cover both thefe reafons to be erroneous: 
if they become convinced that the imme-- 
diate Abolition of the trade is the only fure 
method of abolifhing it at all ; and is the 
only meafure which juftice and religion 
permit confclentious men to adopt : if they 
feel themfelves bound in duty to God and 
man to quit a dangerous and polluted path, 
which, on entering it, they conceived 
would lead to the dwelling of mercy, of 
equity, and of happinefs ; but which they 
now behold pointing at once to fraud and 
rapine, to anguifli and murder, to every 
thing that is atrocioufly and incurably ini« 

quitous ; 
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quitous ; they have the comfort of refled- 
ingjt that it is not yet too late to recede. 
They have the comfort to refledl that the 
rights, which the wifdom of our conftitu- 
tion confers on members of the Houfe of 
Commons, enfure to each individual, who 
poffefles a feat among the reprefentatives of 
the people, an opportunity of re-confider- 
ing his condud: and the grounds of it ; of 
redifying his mifconceptions ; and even if 
he finds that he has inadvertently been led 
into fundamental errors, either with refpedl 
to fupporting or to refitting any meafurc 
propofed, of throwing the weight of his 
fuffrage and of his exertions into that fcale, 
which he now perceives to be ftamped 
with the characters of juftice. Great is thc- 
praife which belongs to men, who, acting 
under the impulfe of upright intentions, 
are fortunate enough to embrace at firfl the 
proper courfe. Yet greater praife is due to 
thofe, who, influenced by motives equally 
pure, but unconfcioufly miflaking the di- 
redion in which they ought to have pro- 
ceeded, have the underftanding to difcern, 

and 
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and the magnaninjity to correft their errors 
and triumphing over the artifices of the 
felf-interefted, who are foficitous to detain 
them in it, and ftrive to alarm them by the 
profpeft of the tremendous charge of in- 
confiftency, do not hefitate to avow, that 
the confiftency at which a good man ought 
to aim, is the being Confiftent in always* 
doing what he believes to be his duty; 
and that having endeavoured to keep their 
minds ftill open to argument and convic- 
tion, they have difcovered that they were 
lefs wife yefterday than they are today. 

If ever there was an occafion, when 
thofe, who have given a vote, on which 
they refledl with concern, are particularly 
called upon by every moral confideration 
to prevent by a timely and efFedual remedy 
the confequences to be dreaded, it is the 
prefent. Let them place before their eyes 
the enormity of the evil in queftion. Let 
them confider (I fpeak on a fuppofition 
which I am unwilling to think poflible, 
that the Houfe of Lords too fhould be of 

opinion. 
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opinion, that the laws of God may be fuf- 
pended by an a£t of Parliament, and that 
fome duration, however limited, Ihould be 
granted to the Slave Trade) how many 
thoufands and tens of thoufands of their 
fellow-creatures, from whom they have 
received no injury, who have committed 
no crime, they will have contributed to 
plunge into a complication of the greateft 
of human calamities. Let them alfo refleft 
on the additional multitudes, which, from 
pad experience, we may expedt to be 
wounded, flaughtered, or rendered mifer- 
able for life, in thofe fcenes of war, trea- 
chery, and outrage, by means of which 
onr flave-ftiips are to be filled. During the 
continuation of the term, fhould a term be 
granted, the eagernefs of the planters to 
buy flaves, and the confequent increafc of 
price, together with the apprehenfion of a 
fpeedy period being put to their execrable 
traflSc, will ftimulate the brutal avarice of 
the flave-takers to tenfold exertions, and 
increafe in an equal proportion the devafta- 
tion and miferies of Africa. " Wo to the 

*'inha-^ 
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" inhabitants of the earth j for the Devil is 
" eome down unto you, having great 
*• wrath, bccaufe be knowetb that be batb but 
" ajbort time^^ Welhmay thefe Words of 
holy writ be applied to that devoted land ! 
But fuppofing the term to be extremely 
fhort, to be one or two years ; fuppofing too 
that it would be poflible to limit the number 
of wretched beings to be feized in Africa, 
and exported to the Weft Indies j fuppof- 
ing that only ten thoufand more of our 
fellow-creatures were to be received on 
board our flave-ftiips ; I earneftly beg every 
member of the Legiflature to paufe for a 
moment, and before he gives his aflent to 
a Bill for that purpofe, to make the cafe of 
one of thofe ten thoufand Negroes, whofe 
liberty and happinefs he is called upon to 
vote away in cold blood, fairly and impar- 
tially his own. Let him do as he would 
be done by. Let him coiled together all 
the reafons for aflenting to that Bill which 
others have produced, and add to them all 
which his own ingenuity can fuggeft. Let 
him alk himfelf, and let him anfwer him- 

felf 
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fclf truly, for much is at ftake, whether, 
if he were that Negro, he fhould think 
thofe reafons juftified his being enflaved. 
Let him alk himfelf, whether they would 
juftify the enflaving of that Negro, if 
pleaded before an unprejudiced and dif- 
interefted court of juftice. Let him aflt 
himfelf whether they will juftify it at that 
tribunal, before which he and that Negro 
will ftiortly ftand face to face. ^ 

What may we not expert from the vir- 
tue of individuals, when fo generous and 
laudable an ardour pervades the people at 
large ? It is indeed an ardour, which does 
not difgrace the caufe in which it is dif^ 
played. Whatever feeble efforts may have 
been made to caft reflexions on a few of 
the Petitions prefented to Parliament j it Is 
impoflible for any reafonable man to deny^ 
that the inhabitants of Great Britain, while 
they have performed the duty which th^ey 
owe to the Conftitution by applying to 
the Houfe of Commons in that temperate 
and refpeXful manner, in which every 

branch 
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branch of the Legiflature ought to be ad- 
drefled j have manifefted their deteftation 
of the Slave Trade with a nearer approach 
to unanimity, with more decided convic- 
tion, and, I may add, with more know- 
ledge of the fubjeQ: in queftion, than wa$ 
ever experienced before. It is an ardour 
which I truft fvill never fublide, until this 
traffic is utterly extinguifhed. While the 
ferpent has life there is danger. It may 
appear to have received a fatal wound; 
but if it be not. fpeedily crufhed to pieces, 
it may prolong year after year its baneful 
exiftence, and at length revive in all its 
wonted horrors. No circumftance is fo 
likely to prevent' the Slave Trade from 
being abolifhed, as for the country to 
imagine that it is in fadt abolifhed already. 
If oppofed with a(3:ive and perfevering 
exertions, it will be annihilated : if de- 
fpifed and negleded, it will fecretly refunie 
its ftrength. Imitating the example already 
given in Parliament by Mr. Wilber- 
FORCE and his aflbciates, I truft the people 
of Great Britain will wafli their hands 

from 
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from having any concern in bringing in a 
Bill for gradual Abolition. I truft that, 
beholding with abhorrence a Bill giving a 
licence for the pradlice of treachery, and 
for the commiflion of murder, for the dif* 
fufion of the greateft miferies, and for the 
perpetration of the blackeft crimes, they 
will refufe to partake in the guilt: and will 
not be beguiled, by the paffing of fpch a 
Bill, to enter into any truce or parley with 
iniquity. I truft that, without delay or 
intermiflion, they will adopt every lawful 
method, public or private, for cutting (hort 
the term of rapine and devaftation in its 
courfe ; and never lay down theif confti- 
tutional arms, until the enemy be com- 
pletely de^^royed. 
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1 HE foregoing Trad was written and 
puWifhed immediately after the Houfe of 
Commons had refolved, on the fecond of 
April 179^, that the Slave Trade ought to 
be gradually abolifhed; and before the 
Houfe had proceeded to deliberate con- 
cerning the precife period during which the 
traffic was to be licenfed. 

The importance of the general fubjedt, 
as referring to every principle which ought 
to influence the hearts and the confcienced 
of men, and the diftinfl: confideration 
which it has received in the Treatife con* 
cerning the Principles of Moral Philofo- 
phy (/), fecm to evince that it is not im- 
proper to join the " Remarks'* and that 

(/) Chapter tzth^ 

o o Treatife 
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Treatife in one volume. The fame reafons 
appear further to require a brief ftatement 
of the fubfequent proceedings of the Britifli 
i^arliament refpeding the Abolition of the 
^lave Traded 

Shortly after the Eafter Recefa, the 
Houfe of Commons refumed its deHbera^ 
tions concerning . the Abolition; and the 
conteft between the friends of immediate 
and of gradual Abolition inflantly recom- 
menced. The objed of the former was to 
reduce the time^to be granted for the con« 
tihuance of the Slave Trade (for unhappily 
they had proved unable to preveiit fome 
time, from being allowed) within the nar- 
roweft limits poffible. The latter differed 
much among themfelves in opinion re- 
fpedting the length of the term to be fixed. 
On the twenty-fifth of April 1792, Mr. 
Dundas moved a refolution, limiting the 
continuance of the Slave Trade to the firft 
day of January 1800. An amendment 
was moved by Lord Mornington, that the 
year " 1793'' ftiould be fubftituted in the 
- place 
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place of the year " 1800." After a long 
debate this amendment was rejeded by a 
majority of one hundred and fifty-eight to 
one hundred and nine. The Houfe then 
adjourned. 

On the twenty-eighth of the fame month 
Mr. Dundas again propofed his former re- 
folution J and Lord Mornington moved to 
fubftitute the year " 1795" in the place of 
the year 1800.'* This amendment alfo 
was rejected after much difcuffion, though 
by a fmaller majority than the former; 
the numbers, on a divifion, being, for the 
amendment, one hundred and twenty-ono^ 
againft it, one hundred and fixty-one. 

Sir Edward KnatchbuU then moved that 
the year " 1796" fhould be fubftituted in 
the place of the year ** 1800." This 
amendment proved fuccefsful; the num- 
bers, on a divifion, being, for it, one 
hundred and fifty-one, againft it, one 
hundred and thirty-two. 

G G 2 Shortly 
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Shortly afterwards the Houfe of Com^ 
mons communicated to the Houfe of Peers 
the refolution, which it had paffed refped:- 
ing the Abolition of the Slave Trade on the 
firft of January 1796 ; and defired the con- 
currence of the Upper Houfe in that refo- 
lution. 

The Houfe of Lords being of opinion, 
that it would not be proper to reft their 
final determination on the evidence which 
had been given before the Privy Council, 
and before a Committee of the Houfe of 
Commons ; feveral of the Lords propofed, 
for the purpofe of expediting the bufmefs, 
that the witnefles to be examined by the 
Houfe fhould not be examined at the Bar, 
but before an open Committee up ftairs* 
The motion was unfuccefsful. And in a 
fubfequent year it was renewed with no 
better fate. 

From that time to the prefent the mat- 
ter has rcfted with the Houfe of Lords. 
During two or three fubfequent feffions 

fomc 
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fome few days, or, to fpeak more properly, 
parts of fome few days, were employed in 
hearing evidence. At length the hearing 
of evidence was entirely difcontinued. 

This tardinefs in point of progrefs feems 
to have been equally repugnant to the 
wifhes and to the expectations of the 
friends of the immediate Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, and even of the generality 
of thofe who preferred a gradual Abolition ; 
and excited on various occafions no fmall 
degree of public animadverfion. That it 
has. knowingly arifen from improper mo- 
tives I do not mean to afErm. May every 
perfon who has contributed to it be able to 
juftify his motives at that day, when the 
fecrets of all hearts fhall be revealed ! 

When the queftion of the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade was under difcuflion ia 
the Houfe of Commons, thofe members 
who contended for its continuance, whe- 
ther for a longer or for a fliorter period, 
refted their principal arguments on the 
G G 3 wants 
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wants of our Colonies ; and almoft uni-* 
▼erfally reprobated that part, and it waa 
no inconfiderable part, of the trade in 
Slaves carried on by Great Britain, which 
had for its objed.the fupply of foreign 
colonies, as highly detrimental in point of 
policy to the interefts of this country. In 
confequence therefore of the flownefs of 
the proceedings of the Houfe of Lords 
on the general fubje£t, a Bill for the im- 
mediate Abolition of that branch of the 
Slave Trade, which confiftcd in fupplying 
foreign nations, was fent up in the year 
1794 from the Commons to the Lords. 
But in the Houfe of Lords it was unfuc- 
cefsful. 

Within the laft two or three years mo-» 
tions for leave to bring in a Bill for the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade have been 
repeatedly made in the Houfe of Com- 
mons without fuccefs. " In the prefent 
feflion a motion to that efiedi was rejeded 
by a majority of foun 

Such 
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Such has been the progrefs, and fuch is 
the prefcnt ftate, of a queftion, which to 
a refledting mind, - that contemplates the 
multitude of unhappy beings whofe deareft 
interefts are involved in the decifion, v^ill 
perhaps apjpear the moft important that 
was ever fubmitted to a human tribunal. 
Six complete years have now elapfed 
lince the energetic eloquence of Mr. Pitt 
" congratulated the Houfe of Commons (/»), 
"his Country, and •the World, that the 
^* SLAVE TRADE had received its con- 
" demnation ; that its fentence was fealed ; 
"that this^ curfe of mankind was fefen in 
" its true light ; that the greateft ftigma on 
"our national charadter which ever yet 
" exifted was *hout to be removed ; and 
"that mankind in general were likely to 
" be delivered from the greateft pradlical 
" evil that has ever afflid:ed the human 
** race, from the fevereft and moft exten- 
" five calamity recorded in the hiftory 
" of the world/' Language worthy of the 

(;;i) Sec Mr. Pitt's Speech in the t'ebattr, April 2d, 
1792. 

G G 4 fpeaker, 
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fpeaker, and of the fubjed ; too bold only 
in expreffing an expectation, which, to the 
fliame of Great Britain, and tjie calamity 
of mankind, has not been fealifed ! Yet in 
the debate in which thefe manly fentiments 
of exultation were uttered, :an4 in the va- 
rious debates which enfued on the fame 
fubje£t, the Slave Trade was reprobated in 
the moft unqualified termsinot only by thofe 
who called for the immediate fuppreflGonof 
it,but by thofe alfo who favoured its continu- 
ance for a limited period, Itveii ihey, who 
c6uld contend againft affixing any term wliat- 
ever to its duration, werp heard almoft to a 
man to lament its exiftence, and to acknow-^ 
ledge the dreadful evils which it produced. 

The firft of January 1796 has long been 
pad ; and the Slave Trade rages as before ! 
When a fyftem of iniquity has now lain 
open to the public eye for fix additional 
years ; is the hope that we fhall ere long 
ceafe to cling to it with undiminifhed per- 
tinacity a hope too flattering to be in- 
dulged ? Have thefe years added no convert 

to 
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to the number of thofe, who, cftimatiog 
politiioal quefliions on immutable priocipley 
of cinty, have pronounced that judgement 
on the Slave Trade vrbich morality an^ 
religion demand ? Hfave they wrought no 
effedl on thofe, if fuch there be, who pro-* 
cc;ed on a principle deemed perhaps mpre 
commodious than unbending reSiitude^ 
that of trimming the balance between vil- 
lainy and profit ? Have they not convinced 
fome, ihat the idea of a facrifice of national 
intereft being involved in the immediate 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, is diame* 
trically repugnant to fa£t and truth ? Have 
they not at leafl convinced a {till larger 
number, that the fuppofed facrifice is fuch 
as requires no extraordinary degree of con- 
fcientioufnefs to perform, no extraordinary 
degree of fortitude to encounter ? 

In fome refpeds the intervention of fucji 
a period can fcarcely have failed to pro- 
duce happy confequences. The influence 
of error, of prejudice, and of mifrepre- 
fentation with refpe6t to feveral particulars, 

muft 
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nuft have declined^ Neither ignorance nor 
artifice, I prefume, will now be heard tdf 
;^nfound the Abolition of the Slaiw Trade 
4rith the Emancipation of the Slavet{ nor 
could confound themj without leading in 
the countenances of the audience the in- 
ward fenfations which the blunder or the 
cJalumny had excited. They who may be 
c^ opinion, that the proprietors of the 
Geded'Iilahds, or other planters, ^would 
have a jiift clum on this country for com- 
penfation, if the Slave: Trade ihould be 
abolifhed^ muft at length have learbed to 
difcem thit the injuftiecS of - the Slave 
Trade, and the juftice of compenfation, are 
queftions perfectly diftin£t in their nature; 
qticftions refting on grounds wholly un- 
conneftcd ; queftions to be tried feparately, 
each on its own evidence, and its own 
merits. Even they who, difcovering that, 
as furely might be expefted, in the vaft 
crowd of abolitionifts, fome perfons of 
democratical fentiments were to be found, 
ftigmatifed all the friends of the Abolition 
as patrons of anarchy, and profelytes of 

Jacobinifm, 
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Jacobinifm, may perhaps be-afhamed of 
their outcry; when they ftill fee, what 
they have often feen already, thofe men 
•who have done themfelves the moft honor 
by zealous oppodtion to anarchy and Ja« 
cobinifm, diftinguifliing themfelves no iefs 
honourably by unremitting hoftility to the 
Slave Trade, 

Every one who feels towards his country 
that befl fentiment, I had almoft faid that 
only genuine fentiment, of patriotifm, an 
earneft defire that her whole condufl: 
fhould be governed folely by the prin-» 
ciples of Chriflian duty, muft anxioufly 
wiflx that on every occafion the native 
force of thofe principles fhould prove de- 
cifive, independently of any collateral 
ftrength v/hich they may derive from the 
circumftances of the day, and of any aid 
which they may draw from the co-opera- 
tion of intereft. There are oc'cafions, 
however, on which they may acquire an 
acceffion of vreight from each of thofe 
fources. Such is the cafe of the exiftin^; 

moment* 
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moment What is the afp^ .under which 
Great Britain now prefents herfelf tollie> 
ifrosld I It is that of a natioji armed to via-- 
dicate her rights £rora aggreffion ; and not 
merely to vindicate her rights from aggre£» 
fion^. but avowedly for the purpofo of 
upholding thofe fundamental principles of 
morality and religion, on which the hap- 
pinefs and the very fubfiftence of civil 
fodety .depend. Are not' thefe, circum- 
ftamfces which .peculiarly call upon her to 
kt an example, hexielf of reverencing the 
rights of itebers, of obeying the funda-^ 
mental principles of morality and religion ; 
to terminate the career of her injuftice 
towards Africa; and no longer to fwell 
with new ftrcams that deluge of guiltlefs 
blood, which crieth againft her for ven- 
geance from the earth ? If the fupport of 
intereft can add any thing to fuch confi- 
derations, that fupport ftands ready to be 
afforded. I do not now fpeak of the injury 
to our general commerce, the deftruftion 
of our feamen, and the great confequent 
prejudice to our national revenue, power, 

and 
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and fecurlty, which refult from the Slave 
Trade. I refer to the internal fituation of 
the Weft Indian colonies. Since the Rdfo* 
lution of the Houfe of Commons, in 1792, 
though Juftice has flumbered, Havoc has 
not paufed. The exertions of Rapine and 
Treachery have been redoubled on the 
Coaft of Africa; and the importation of 
Slaves into our Iflands has been moft en- 
ormous. Now, in the former debate, it 
was unanfwerably proved by Mr. Pitt ; 
it was moft ftrongly imprefled on the 
Houfe by Mr. Dundas, to whofe autho- 
rity on the fubjedt in queftion the oppofers 
of immediate Abolition maybe lefs difpofed 
to object ; it was eftablifhed, on the clear- 
eft declarations of Mr. Long, the Hifto- 
rian of Jamaica, and the friend of the 
Slave Trade ; that the importation of new 
Slaves is the grand fource of infurrec- 
tions among the Negroes, and expofes the 
Iflands to extreme and unceafing dangers^ 
If this was the cafe fome years fmce, what 
muft be the cafe now ? What muft be the 
cafe now, when thoufands and tens of 

thoufands. 
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thoufands, panting for loft liberty, and 
thirfting for revenge, have been poured 
from Africa into our Colonies with un- 
equalled rapidity ; and when they are dif- 
tributed, as they now. are, among multi-* 
tudes of their countrymen, kindled by 
principles, and ftimulated by encourage^ 
inents to revolt, unknown to former times ? 
The courfe of future events is infcrutable* 
But as far as we can forefee, there feem ap- 
pearances fufficient to juftify the belief, that 
the Divine indignation will not much longer 
endure the exiftence of the Slave Trade : and 
that what Great Britain does not by means of 
law. Providence will do by inftruments of 
vengeance. I allude not to the difafters in 
the Weft Indies, which have abated the 
firft impreffions made in that quarter by 
the Britifli arms; nor to an inftance, in 
which the elements feem to have been 
commiflioned to fight againft our under- 
takings with unexampled violence. Hea- 
ven can punifh by fuccefs, as feverely as 
by the moft calamitous difappointments. 
I refer to thofe eftabliftied caufes of defo- 

lation, 
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iation, which, according to the natursi 
courfe of events muft terminate, if the 
Slave Trade be continued, not merely in 
the ruin of our Colonies, but in their ruin 
under ^very circumftance of aggravated 
horror. The mine is charged : the traia 
is laid : the torch is already applied : the 
explofion may not be immediate ; but, if 
the fire be not intercepted, it is certain. 
Whatever fliall prove the iflue, either in 
Europe or acrofs the Atlantic, of the pre- 
fent conteft with France, it is impoflible 
to conceive that the principles, which have 
been inftilled by the French into the breads 
of the Negroes, will ever be eradicated 
iroTtifucb minds ; or that there can be any 
profpe£t of their refraining from perpetual 
efforts .to {hake off their bondage, by every 
fpecifes of maffacre and defolation, (and 
from the immenfe fuperiority («) of their 

numbers 

(«) In Mr. Edwards's Hiftory of the Weft Indie* 
(410. 1793), the number of negroes in the Britifli Weft 
Indian colonies, is ftated to be Four Hundred and Fifty 
Thoufand. (Vol. ii. p. 34 ) The number therefore at prc- 
fent cannot be much, if at all, lefs than half a million: 
indeed it very probably is greater. 

The 
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Iftimbers no force of the whites can long 

refift their attempts,) unlefs they fhali be 

* treated in a way in which they never will 

nor 

The Hiftorian to whom I have referred, furnifhes an 
additional example of the inconfiftencies into which thbfe 
perfotls necefikrily fall, who plead for the continuance of 
the Slave Trade, and at the fame time attend, in a certain 
degree, to the principles of juftice. Thus, vol. ii. p. 54, 
he fpeaks of the " fad profpeft of Four Hundred and Fifty 
*^ Thoufand reafonable beings (in the Englifh iflands 
•* only), in a ftate of barbarity and flavery j of whom— 
*^ I will not fay the major part, but — great nnmbers 
** afluredly have been torn from their native country, and 
^' deareft cot>ne£lions, by means which no good mind can 
^* refle£l upon but with fentiments of difguft, commifera- 
*' tion, and forrow." In a fubfequent part of his work 
alfo, after enumerating certain means, by which he admits 
that the Slave Trade is fupplied (in which enumeration 
however he lays little, if any ftrefs, on fome moft flagitious 
means of fupplying it, which are perfe£lly notorious, and 
fully authenticated), he fays, "By thefe means, and the 
** commutation of death into flavery, for crimes real and 
'* pretended, are the nations of Europe fupplied : and it 
*' cannot furely be a queftion among a humane and 
•* enlightened people, concerning the unlawfulnefs of a 
•* traffic thus fupported." Vol. ii. p. 105, 106. Yet 
he proceeds almoft immediately to objedt to the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade on the part of Great Britain ; con- 
tending for the deliberate continuance of a traffic thus 
radically and confefledly unjuft, and grounding his argu- 
ments 
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nor can be treated while the Slave Trade 
fubfifts ; and unlefs the acceflion of newly 
imported Afncans be totally precluded. 
May the repentance of Great Britain be 
Ipeedy and effedual ! May thofe who are 
perfonally interefted in the fate of the Weft 
India Iflands ceafe blindly to oppofe the 
only meafure, which aSbrds a probable 
chance of prcferving their property, their 
connexions, and their relatives, from de- 
ftrud;ion ! And may every man, who feela 
himfelf ftaggered by the aflertion, that a 
feafon of public embarrafiment is an unfit 
time for the adoption of fo great a meafure, 
aik himfelf thefe two queftions ; Whether 
any time can be a proper time to continue 
a pradice radically barbarous, unjuft, and 
unchriftian ? And whether if there be any 
time really more proper than another for 
the performance of an ad of indifpenfable 

ments on aflertions and reafonings, which, I prefume, wil| 
not appear to have real foundation, in point of faA, to 
many perfons, who have ftudied, with an impartial mind, 
the documents rcfpefling the Slave Trade, which have 
been laid before the public. 

H K duty; 



